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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE latest dispatches from the scene of the appall- 

ing railroad disaster on the Oentral Vermont 

road state that at least forty, probably more, persons 
were there killed. It is no exaggeration to declare that 
the final responsibility for a large proportion of these 
deaths, and for serious injuries inflicted on many 
other passengers, is to be laid directly to the reckless 
negligence of the railroad corporations. A flaw ina 
rail, even a fault in a car journal, may be beyond the 
power of human skill to discover ; but the awfully 
fatal danger from stoves in passenger cars has been 
horribly demonstrated again and again—twice, at 
least, this very winter. The discussion on this 
point brought out by the almost equally terrible dis- 
aster at Tiffin, Ohio, left most readers, we are con- 
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fident, with the feeling that the proper heating of 
cars was a question, not of possibility, but of ex- 
pense, convenience, trouble, delay. Better all these 
—and what is American ingenuity worth if not to 
overcome such obstacles —than the hideous fear ofa 
slow and torturing death which the nervous passen- 
ger must now take with him, an ever present 
shadow of death. ‘* This last accident, involving the 
loss of life of Pullman car passengers,” said Geveral 
Eastern Superintendent Robert Barry, of Pullman’s 
Palace Car Company, ‘‘ necessitates a change in the 
method of heating our cars. We havegiven the sub- 
ject a great deal of attention, and it will not be long 
before we shall have our cars heated in such a man- 
ner that the lives of our passengers will no louger be 
endangered by fire.” Good! But why ‘this last”? 
Why not those of last month, of last year, of those 
which make up the long, long list of charred and 
maimed victims, not of unavertible peril, but of the 
sloth of great corporations in taking precautions to 
preserve the human lives intrusted to their charge? 





In the details of suffering as well as in its extent 
this calamity at Woodstock Bridge was one of the 
most heart-rending of our day. Picture the scene. 
A bitterly cold night; a lonely bridge crossing a 
deep frozen stream, far from city or village ; near by 
a few farmhouses oniy ; a heavy train rushing easily 
along at express speed ; in the sleeping-berths and 
seats scores of passengers, many on their way to the 
winter merry making at Montreal, most of them 
sleeping in the fancied security of their own homes 
Suddenly a sharp snap—the breaking of a rail or the 
giving way of a wheel—a swerve, a heavy crasb, and 
car after car falls fifty feet into the precipitous gorge. 
Imagine the sudden shock, the gasping awakening, 
the horror of the fall, the agony of crushing timbers 
and broken ironwork. And then, as the survivors 
crawl painfully out and begin the work of extricat- 
ing those held dowao by the debris, blazes out the 
culminating horror of rapid flames, driving friend 
from friend, son from father, to watch at a distance 
the slow, hideously painful death. Instances of 
heroic devotion, of manly and womanly courage 
in meeting the terrible fate, were not absent. Most 
touching was the parting of the Canadian boy from 
his father whom he found pinned down by the burn- 
ing wreck. After every effort at release failed, the 
father calmly said: ‘‘ It’s no use, my boy. There is 
no hope forme. Leave me and save yourself. But 
remember the dying words of your father. Always 
be a good boy. Farewell, my son.” Equally touch- 
ing was the death of the Dartmouth siudent Dillon : 
‘* People tried frantically to release him, but. car 
wheels lay across his breast. He talked rationally 
to those about him. He realized that his hour had 
come, and gave his college mate a message to his 
mother. He told him to tell-her how he died, that 
his last thoughts were of her and the sorrow his 
death would cause her, and that it was his wish that 
she should. bear up under the trial. The fire ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and the efforts of the 
rescuers were unavailing to save him. As the fire 
reached him he gave one last cry and closed his eyes 
in death.” . Is it too much to ask that all that human 
ingenuity and outlay can accomplish be resorted to, 
at once, to make such scenes of torture and anguish 
impossible ? 





Mr. George characterized the strike in this city 
very justly when he said that it was ‘‘a fight in the 
dark.” Not only has it been absolutely impossible 
to predict the outcome, but it has been almost impos- 
sible to ascertain the existing situation. The com 
panies have from time to time reported that com. 
petent men had taken the place of most of the 
strikers, and that the strike was about to collapse. 
The strikers have denied all this, and asserted that 
unless the companies speedily came to terms the 
revolt would greatly extend itself. During the pact 


week the strikers have been joined by the freight- 





handlers on the Pennsylvania, Jersey Central, Lehigh, 
and Erie roads, and by the coal cart men in Brook- 
lyn. The result is that the railroad companies in 
question are unable to move more than half of their 
freight, and the price of coal to the poor has risen to 
25 cents per basket, or $13 per ton. The principal 
defeat suffered hy the strikers has been the recent re 
fusal of neighboring District Assemblies to join them. 
The great local Assembly ‘‘ 49” has sent out an appeal 
for financial aid. A very few retail business firms, 
largely patronized by the trades-unionists, have re 
sponded to this appeal. On Saturday night five labor 
mass-meetings were held. At all of them resolo- 
tions were adopted asking that the charters of 
the coal corporations be revoked by the Government. 
A good deal was said about organizing a no-rent 
campaign, in accordance with which all Kouights of 
Labor should refuse to pay rent until the strike is 
settled. The shippers and stevedores have also 
effected compact organizations, and threaten to 
import vast numbers of new men unless the strikers 
immediately return to work. Theoutlook, therefore, 
is serious enough. The single hopeful feature is the 
comparative absence of pbysical violence. The 
unions have offered a reward of five Lundred dollars 
for the arrest of the ‘‘Guyandotte” dynamiter, 
and refused assistance to one of the strikers who 
disobeyed the order not to interfere with non union 
men. The investigating committee appointed by the 
Legislature has been in the city several days. 


Meanwhile the community at large is getting thor- 
oughly weary of this strike in particular, and of all 
strikes in general. People are beginning to feel that 
this crude and semi-barbarous method of adjusting 
differences has served its purpose, and that the time 
has come for something more intelligent and rational. 
Bat strikes are not to be avoided simply by denounc- 
ing the strikers. The mistakes which these men 
make are numerous enough, and have been great 
enough to destroy their cause if in many instances 
there had not been a real grievance and wrong 
behind them. The word which The Cbristian Union 
uttered on this subject two weeks ago has been 
uttered and emphasized by the Chamber of Com 
merce in this city, and business men generally are 
beginning to see that arbitration in some form must 
be the outcome of these pitched battles between labor 
and capital. This mach the laborers, in spite of 
mistakes and follies, of unjustifiable tyrannies over 
their fellows and unjustifiable attacks upon unoffend- 
ing enterprises, havo gained; and they have gained 
so much because they have represented a real prin 
ciple. Public sentiment looking to arbitration as a 
possible escape from the present difficulties, and as a 
rational method of setiling these disturbiag disputes, 
is beginning to crystalliza and to make itself felt. 
Before the winter is over bills will be introduced into 
several legislatures for the purpose of making a trial 
of the plan of arbitration. In such matters we must 
go slow ; but we shall never go atall unless we begin 
to move. Every such effort is experimental, and 
mast be conservative in its beginnings; but by ex- 
periment alone a settlement of labor difficulties is 
possible. The end of strikes will come just so soon 
as the public at large have finally determined not to 
staud by and suffer in countless ways while two sets 
of people are testing their s' rength with each other. 


Secretary Manning has sent to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs his reply to the request for his 
views upon the proposed retaliation bills. He admits 
that in accordance with the letter of the Treaty of 
1818 American fishing vessels bave no right to enter 
Oanadian harbors or bays except for a few specified 
purposes. But he says the treaty was made at atime 
when non intercourse acts were a part of the settled 
policy of both England and the United States. In 
1830 this was changed, and both countries adopted a 
policy of reciprocity regardiog commercial privileges. 
‘*The arrangement of 1830,” says the Secretary, ‘‘ was 
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not in a technical sense a treaty, from the engagements 
of which neither party can withdraw without the con- 
sent of the other amicably obtained, but i+ was to be 
a rule for two powerful States. It was a bargain in 
which one government bought a privilege at the 
price of an equivalent given to the other. It was a 
contract solemuized and attested by the law-making, 
instead of the treaty-making, power of the two 
nations.” If, then, Canada withdraws the commer- 
cial privileges heretofore extended, America is justi. 
fied indoing the same. The present suspension of 
comity and hospitality on the part of Canada may be 
an unfriendly act, but it is not a just cause of war. 
We, on our part, may prohibit the entry of Canadian 
railway trains and the importation of all Canadian 
goods. Such a policy would, however, result in a 
great loss of commerce, and the loss of about eight 
millions of revenue. The Secretary states his con- 
viction that the interests of both countries would be 
promoted if the same free trade should be established 
between them as now exists between the different 
States of our Union. 





The House of Representatives evidently thinks 
there is no necessity for such haste as the Senate 
showed in the retaliatory act, and has referred the 
matter to a sub-committee to inquire and report. 
The press, even in New England, are beginning to 
advise Congress to ‘‘go slow ;” and there is less 
danger than there was a few weeks ago that the 
passions and interests of a very small section of the 
country will push us into unneighborly relations 
with our next-door neighbor. A subscriber wants 
to know if we take the side of Canada in this 
matter. No! but we take the side of Christianity 
and eommon sense. We do not believe in strikes 
and boycotts as methods of settling a quarrel. And 
this proposed legislation is nothing but a national 
boycott on Canada. If you do not come to ourterms, 
we will buy none of your goods, is what it says to 
the Canadians. After we have shut off commercial 
intercourse by land, and she has shut off commercial 
intercourse by sea, and we have done each other all 
the harm we can, and impoverished and perhaps 
bankrupted a few score of traders on both sides of 
the border we shall have to resort to a conference to 
settle the difficulty. The time for a conference is 
before the difficulty, not afterward. Commissioners 
should be appointed by both nations to bring about an 
understanding. If they cannot succeed, arbitration 
should follow. If arbitration fail, non-intercourse 
may serve as a last resort. Canada has proposed 
negotiation ; the President has approved the plan ; the 
Senate has refused ; and the Senate is in the wrong. 
Christ told his disciples to try every expedient to 
settle a dispute, and treat the disputant as a heathen 
man and a publican only in case he refused all con- 
ference. The Senate proposes that we treat Canada 
as a heathen and a publican when she is asking for a 
conference. We trust that the South and the West 
will make their voices heard against a course of action 
which would be disastrous to both communities and 
could bring no possible advantage to either. 





Mr. Charles 8. Ashley, of Toledo, Ohio, states in 
another column, at our request, the reasons for believ- 
ing that the Inter-State Commerce bill will increase 
the cost of through freights. He gives the best argu- 
ment that can be made against the long and short 
haul provision of that vill. The attentive reader will 
see that this opinion rests on two premises. It is as- 
sumed that the freight to local and non-competing 
stations will bear a greater charge than to some com- 
peting stations, especially to those on the water-ways. 
This argument rests on the assumption that railroad 
business is lke any other business, the profit of 
which is to be determined by what the trade will 
bear. But the Inter-S:cate Commerce bill rests on 
the as-umption that the railways are highways, and 
that the State not only has a right, but a duty, of 
regulating the tolls thereon so as to make them truly 
public highways, and equally open to all the public 
on equalterms. The other premise is that the termi- 
nal charges at small stations, where there is but lit- 
tle business, must be made much more than at large 
statious, where there is a large amount of freight to be 
handled. This doubtless is true in some localities ; 
that it isso in many localities we do not believe. 
Under modern railroad mauagement one man is 
made in such places to do the work of several offi- 
cials, aud the interest on such freigdt stations as are 
erecied at such points is not ordinarily a very large 
item. The injustice of which shippers complain is 
that experienced in large and thriving towns, where 
no such condition of affairs exists, but where freights 





are put up because there is no competition. Finally, 
it is at least avery serious question whether the 
small towns ought to pay such prices as to enable the 
railroads to carry through freights at below cost in 
competitive wars with one another. We think that 
Mr. Asbley is mistaken in supposing that this bill is 
the product of a popular prejudice against railroad 
managers in general or Mr. Jay Gould in particular. 
At all events, The Christian Union does not share in 
that prejudice. Railroads, like other business enter- 
prises, have been managed with various degrees of 
honesty and wisdom, from highest to lowest, but 
always in the interest of the owners or the managers, 
not in that of the public. The two are not always 
identical ; certainly not always regarded as identical 
by the managers. And the public has simply come 
to the conclusion that it must look after itsown inter- 
ests. The Inter State Commerce bill is a first experi- 
ment in this direction. It is neither ‘‘ ignorant,” 
‘* greedy,” nor a ‘‘ persecution ;” whether it is wise 
in its provisions experience must determine. 





A bill providing for the Constitutional Convention 
is now before the New York Legislature. Some of 
its provisions are quite significant. Thirty-two dele- 
gates at-large are to be elected, but no elector may 
vote for more than sixteen. This insures that the 
delegates at-large shall be equally divided between 
the two great parties. The object of this, as stated 
by the committee which drafted the bill, is to make 
the Convention as non-partisan a body as is possible. 
Most of the remaining ninety-six delegates are to be 
chosen from the Senate districts, three from each. 
In voting for these no ticket may contain more than 
two names. This is the full recognition of the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ minority representation.” In the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn the Senatorial districts are 
to be merged together, so that New York shall elect 
twenty-one delegates on a general ticket, and Brooklyn 
nine. The framers of the bill recommend the provision 
on the ground that in these cities *‘ the districts have 
no considerable interests distinct from each other, but 
the communities form an aggregate whose chief inter- 
ests are in common.” Inelecting these city delegates 
no voter may vote for more than one-third of the total 
cumber of delegates. If, then, the Labor party shall 
be thoroughly organized, it can send as many dele- 
gates from this city as either the Republican or the 
Democratic parties. No doubt the views of this 
labor minority ought to be represented in the Consti- 
tutional Convention ; Lut the way in which the bill 
is drafted seems to place a premium upon the 
organization of a third party, and a consequent split 
in the city Democracy. The principle of minority 
representation, which has been incorporated into this 
bill, has been recognized in England since the *‘ Re- 
form Act of 1867.” In most cases the English law has 
secured its object; but in the three-cornered constit- 
uency of Birmingham the Liberals have always been 
so completely organized as to elect all three of their 
candidates, leaving the Conservatives unrepresented. 
Neveriheless, it is asound principle that the views of 
the minority should be represented. The fact that 
the English experiment has not been so successful as 
its advocates hoped is by n0 means a conclusive argu- 
ment against it. 





The parliamentary struggle now going on in Ger- 
mavy would undoubiedly be decided in favor of the 
Liberals and against Bismarck were it not for the 
serious complications which every one recognizes as 
imminent from day to day in Europe. The struggle 
is really one between parliamentary government 
and imperialism or absolutism. It is the question 
whether Germany shall really have a parliamentary 
government or whether the Parliament shall be 
simply a piece of State machinery to be worked in 
the interest of the Orown. Oa general principles 
the Liberals are undoubtedly right in their position 
that such a grant of power as Bismarck asks for 
should not be given for a longer term than the life of 
one Parliament. The Parliament of to-day ought 
not to resigu the rights of its successor in authority. 
The sole object of the demand of Bismarck is to create 
an army which shall be in large measure independent 
of Parliament. He hassaid in so many words that the 
German army must bean Imperial force ; it cannot bea 
parliamentary body. As things are now, the German 
Government is endeavoring to persuade the people 
that it has divided the cake with them, while it really 
keeps both halves for itself. The German people 
undoubtedly understand this, and if they were to 
decide the question upon its merits, there is little doubt 
as to the character of theirdecision. But with Russia 
armed to the teeth on the one hand, and France tur: 





bulent, aggressive, and unstable on the other, the 
German people may feel that the security of the 
moment requires a temporary surrender of the par- 
liamentary principle. The admiration for and the 
influence of the ‘‘ strong man” were never greater 
than in Germany to-day, and there is good ground, 
certuinly, for both ; but in the long run the people 
know better how to govern themselves than the 
strong man ; the latter appears but once in a century 
or 80, while the former must care for themselves year 
in and year out during the long intervals between the 
appearances of the great leader. Under the circum. 
stances it will not be surprising if war rumors con- 
tinue to agitate Germany during the present montb, 
and if, about the middle of tie month, when the 
elections take place, there is a kind of crisis which 
will make the voters feel that immediate salvation 
depends upon giving the Government all that it 
asks. 

The bitterness of feeling against the clerical party 
on the part of the French Republicans shows no sign 
of abating. Not long ago a motion was mado in the 
Ohamber of Deputies for the abolition of chaplaincies 
in the prisons, and the motion would have been car- 
ried by a large majority had not the Legitimists and 
Monarchists generally, who are in the habit of voting 
against the Government, voted with it on this partic- 
ular motion. Two days later a deputy introduced a 
resolution refusing admission to the naval schools at 
Brest to certain boys who had been educated in the 
Jesuit schools in the Island of Jersey, on the ground 
simply that they bad been under clerical training. 
A very hot debate followed, during which M. de 
Cassagnac, the well-known duelist, appeared in the 
unexpected réle of an advocate of religious liberty, 
and asked whether French Catholics were to be pre- 
vented from dying for France. All these straws 
show the fierce current of the wind which has now 
held steadily for several years against the Roman 
Church, and it is said that the Pope has threatened 
to declare the Republic hostile to the Catholic Ohurch. 





The question of land reform in England is by no 
means near its settlement. The objections urged by 
the opponents of reform are numerous and plausible. 
They assert that the rents now demanded are very 
low in relation to the market price of the lands. As 
Lady Brassey expresses it, ‘‘ small takings are bet- 
ter than small holdings.” It is better forthe peasant 
to ‘trent cheap” than ‘‘buy dear.” If the State 
should come to Hodge’s assistance, and present him 
with three acres and a cow, the Qonservatives say 
that he would immediately sell them, and the old 
system would go on as before, except that the Jand 
would be in the hands of the speculators instead of 
the gentry. Some of the Conservatives admit that 
the ‘‘ allotment system” has a bright future; but 
they say that the village laborer has neither time 
nor talent to make good use of three acres. They 
say that the allotments, to be successfully managed, 
must be small. An English letter in a recent num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Nation” gives a concrete example of 
this system as it now exists. In the parish de- 
scribed all the land (about four thousand acres) 
belongs to a nobleman, with the exception of about 
fourteen acres. It is divided into sixteen farms, 
and about thirty-seven acres are devoted to cottage 
gardens and allotments. There are over a hundred 
cottages, each with a piece of garden ground attached 
to it. The size of the gardens is usually about one- 
eighth of an acre, and they are planted with all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. Every inch of ground 
is utilized. Most of the gardening is done by the 
women ; but the men are frequently out of work, 
and can then devote themselves to their allotments. 
The Conservatives say that if the allotments were 
larger they could not be so carefully cultivated. 
The reformers, however, insist that this is not go. 
They believe that if the village laborers were given 
an opportunity to become the owners of fair-sized 
gardens, their pride and thrift would be called into 
play, and ‘‘the magic of property turn sand into 
gold.” 


The New York *‘ Sun” again calls attention to the 
monstrous condition of things brought about in the 
prisons of this State by the laziness, indifference, or 
worse, of the New York Legislature. The contract 
system having been abolished by the people, the 
Legislature has done nothing to supply its place. 
Probably a fear of the labor vote in some quarters 
has combined with a strong desire in other quarters 
to re-establish the contract system, which, bad as it is, 
is better than enforced idleness. The least evil is 
that the prisons are becoming a heavy pecuniary 
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charge upon the people of the State. Far more decision has been reached. But the Committee | all sympathy with it has been disclaimed. It is dis- 


serious is the fact that the prisoners kept in enforced 
idleness are falling into all sorts of vices, immorality, 
and even insanity. Ifthe Legislature does not know 
what to do, let it at least appoint a commission of 
inquiry on whose report i: can act intelligently. 


We are glad to learn that the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board have voted that hereafter 
no publications be sent out from the rooms of the 
American Board under its imprint or with its 
apparent sanction unless they have first been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Committee. A vor- 
respondent from the West writes us that the ‘‘ New 
Apostles’ Creed ” is being sent out from the Western 
Rooms of the American Board at Ohicago. We 
have no doubt that the Western Secretary will take 
notice of this action of the Prudential Committee, 
and see to it that in the future his office is guided 
by this principle, which is evidently a just and proper 
one. No subordinate official should have the power 
to speak with the apparent authority and sanction 
of the Board in any published and printed document 
which has not first received the actual approval of 
ita constitctional committee. Certainly no subordi 
nate official should assume to commit it to any theo- 
logical position on either side of the questions now 
at issue, until the Board has by formal action re- 
versed its past policy and undertaken to pass judg- 
ment upon those points in theology which are now 
in discussion in the churches of its constituency. It 
has, indeed, been suggested in certain quarters that 
the Board did, by its deliverance at Das Moines, put 
itself on record as opposed to the New Departure, 
or at least to the doctrine of a Future Probation, 
and that this deliverance, until it is rescinded or 
modified, isa law to the Committee and the execu- 
tive officers. This is, however, a mistake.’ The 
original resolution offered by Dr. Noble at Des 
Moines was a distinct disayowal in terms of belief in 
probation after death ; but this resolution gave way, 
with Dr. Noble’s consent, to a substitnte offered by 
Dr. Chapin, which was the one carried; and this 
resolution was in terms declared by the mover to be 
offered because it did not commit the Board to any 
theological party or disputed tenet. This resolution 
simply expressed disapproval of certain tendencies of 
the doctrine in dispute, and approved the action of 
the Prudential Committee in guarding the Board 
‘‘from avy committal to the approval of that 
doctrine.” 





The understanding of the Board generally was 
expressed by Dr. Hopkins, who was in the chair, 
and who said, in putting the resolution: ‘‘I do not 
believe that it was intended originally that this Board 
should be a theater of theological discussion. I do 
not think that it is wise that itshould be. Of course, 
if the Board chooses to make it so, they can do it, but 
I think it is unwise and undesirable, and that so far 
as the resolution now proposed is a theological one, 
which I donot myself understand it to be really, and 
is not intended to be, as I understand, by Dr. 
Chapin, I should object to it. But, as I understand, 
it is not that exactly, and therefore I should not 
object.” The reader will at once perceive the signifi- 
cance of the words we have italicized; they are an 
official declaration of the sense of the resolution, a 
declaration implied by the mover in introducing them 
and acquiesced in by the meeting, for no different 
interpretation was offered at any time in the debate. 
It is, then, we think, quite clear that the Board 
as a Board has not made itself a theological tribunal, 
and has not passed judgment upon any theological 
tenet in discussion ; that it has only guarded itself 
and its committees from seeming to approve a debated 
tenet; that the Prudential Committee have acted 
wisely and in the spirit of this resolution in guarding 
themselves from all appearance of issuing any theo- 
logical literature, in creed form or otherwise; and 
that the officers of the Board are wisely guarded 

\gainst avy future action which shall even seem to 
commit the Board to a theological controversy, until 
and unless the Board shall decide by formal action, 
and after full discussion, to depart from its past policy 
and make itself, if not a tribunal for the settlement 
of a theological debate, at least a recruit for one party 
or the other in the current discussion. 





We have it on good authority that the Prudential 
Committee have decided not to call a council of 
churches this year to determine any case of mission- 
ary ordination. This decision does not indicate that 
they will report against this method of settling the 
questions in dispute. Upon that point we think no 





were, we believe unanimously, of opinion that the 
resolution adopted at Des Moines does not authorize 
them to call a council, but only to consider and 
report. This is not the interpretation we have been 
inclined to give to the resoiution, especially as the 
clause requiring them to report was not in the reso- 
lution originally, but was added as an amendment ; 
but the language is ambiguous, and while it seems 
to us to authorize the Committee to try the experi- 
ment, it certainly leaves them free not to do so. No 
final decision has been reached at this writing in the 
case of Mr. Hume. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Mr. Beck’s Railroad 
Attorney bill has been rejected by the S-nate, and a 
substitute, offered by Mr. Hoar, passed in its stead. 
Mr. Hoar’s bill provides that a member of Congress 
may not become an attorney for a subsidized road 
when he has reason to believe that the interests of 
that road are to be the subject of legislation. ——A 
bill appropriating $1,000 000 to reimburse the depos- 
itors of the Freedman’s Savings Bank has been 
favorably reported to the Senate. ——The Senate COom- 
mittee on Public Buildings has reported favorably a 
bill for the repayment of money advanced by Mary- 
land and Virginia at the time the National Capital 
was located at Washington.——The House Committee 
on Pensions has reported adversely the Senate bills 
granting pensions to the widows of Scnator Logan and 
General Blalr. The report says that the same princi- 
ple must be applied to the pensioning of officers as to 
the pensioning of soldiers. —— During the past week 
the President has vetoed eight private pension bills. 
In reference to one of these bills the President says 
that the army records show that the claimant spent 
most of his term of enlistment in desertion or in 
imprisonment for desertion. ‘‘ Thus,” he says, ‘is 
exhibited the ‘long and faithful service and high 
character of the claimant,’ mentioned by the com- 
mittee as entitling him to consideration.”——The 
Senate has passed bills appropria'ing $21,000,000 for 
modern guns and forts.——In the discussion of the 
Eads canal scheme Senator Morgan took the position 
that no canal should be cut through the Isthmus 
without the consent of the United States. ‘A line 
cut through tne Isthious,” he says, ‘‘ would constitute, 
in point of fact, a part of the coast line of the United 
States, and it ought to constitute it in point of law.” 





GENERAL NEws.—Gambling on the ocean steam- 
ships is again complained of. The Pacific railroads 
suppressed the nuisance; why cannot the ocean 
lines?——-Congressman lJeagan has been elected 
United States Senator from Texas.——Miss Van 
Zandt has ‘‘ married” Spies by proxy. Itis doubtful 
if the marriage is legal. ——Ex-Alderman O'Neil was 
convicted on the first ballot.——Reports of battles at 
Massowah between the Abyssinians and Italians 
indicate that the latter were worsted. The Italian 
House of Deputies has voted to send reinforce- 
ments.——A political meeting in Halifax ended ina 
little riot. ——A slight earthquake was felt in Indiana 
and Illinois on Saturday..——Verdi’s new opera, 
* Othello,” has been produced in Milan, with great 
success.—-The man who tried to blow up the 
‘‘Guyandotte” has not yet been caught; there is 
$6,000 reward offered for his apprehension.—— 
Floods in the Western rivers are doing great damage. 
——lt is said that Dr. McGlynn will go South for his 
health.——The latest indications are that the great 
coal strike is approaching its end.——In the House 
of Commons, Monday night, Mr. Parnell moved his 
amendment to the address in reply to the Queen’s 
speech, strenuously defending the ‘‘ plan of cam- 
paign,” and denouncing the action of the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting Dillon, and the proposed altera- 
tion of the criminal procedure acts. 








THE PRESIDENT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


HERE is ground for hope that the President will 
veto the ** Dependent” Pension bill now in his 
hands, and he may be assured that if he does take 
such action the real soldiers who endured the 
hardships and bore the brunt of the great struggle 
of twenty-five years ago will sustain him. The pen- 
sion legislation has gone far enough. If the people 
of the country had fairly understood what it meaus 
and the burdens which it is imposing upon the natiou 
it would have been stopped long ago. The press is 
almost @ unit against the present measure, and our 
belief is that the veterans of the war, if their vote 
could be polled, would reject it by a heavy majority. 
So far as it has come before the veteran associations 





honest legislation, because it does not discover its 
real purpose, and because it does not represent the 
real sentiment of the men who have pushed it 
through. It has been passed through Congress, not 
because there is a sincere desire on the part of the 
national legislators to aid and reward those who have 
made sacrifices for their country, but for the purpose 
of exhausting a surplus in the Treasury which 
is raising difficult and disagreeable questions. This 
is the real meaning of the Dependent Pension bill. 
The people of the United States have a right to be 
told what the aim of legislation is ; the bill ought to 
be entitled ‘‘a bill to reduce the surplus in the 
United States Treasury.” If it were so entitled it 
would be an honest measure, open to intelligent dis- 
cussion. As it is now, the bill is in effect a piece of 
solemn legislative deception, an insult to the true 
soldiers, and a great peril to the future of the 
country. 

Heretofore the principle upon which pension 
grants have been made has been death or disability 
incurred by reason of service in the army. The 
Dependent Pension bill provides that any man who 
served for the term of ninety days shall receive from 
the Government twelve dollars a month, if he is now 
suffering from a disability which prevents him from 
earning a living, no matter how that disability has 
been brought about. An attempt is made to slut off 
those persons who would apply on the ground of 
disabilities ‘‘ which are the result of their own vicious 
habits or gross carelessness.” But those who know 
anything about the pension business know that the 
bill, besides introducing a wholly new principle of 
pension-granting, opens the widest possible door to 
every sort of fraud. No honest man wants to be 
supported or assisted in his support by the Govera- 
ment simply because he served for three months 
twenty-five years ago in the army, and has since, 
through disabilities which have no connection with 
his army life, become incapable of supporting him- 
self. So long as the old principle upon which pensions 
were granted was rigidly applied, the country was 
not only willing but glad to grant them, and their 
reception was a badge of honor rather than otherwise ; 
but the new system, if it goes into effect, will bring 
the whole pension business into discredit. As the 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” which has discussed this 
whole matter with characteristic ability, courage, 
and intelligence, says, ‘‘ If the bill becomes a law the 
wounded, crippled soldier, who is honored in the just 
recognition of his Government, will find himself side 
by side on the pension roll with those who have been 
tempted to attribute the natural ills to which 
humanity is heir to service in the army.” In other 
words, the real soldier and the loafer will be put on 
the same level by the operation of the Dependent 
Pension bill. 

The Christian Union has already warned its readers 
of the burdens which the unwise and unpatriotic 
granting of pensions is yearly imposing upon the Na- 
tion. At present no man knows precisely what that 
burden is. The Arrears of Pensions bill alone has 
already cost $218,000,000, and the present bill will 
cost the Government probably about $50,000,000 ad- 
ditional a year. There are probably a million men 
in the country to whom the provisions of this act 
can be applied if they choose to make themselves 
applicants under it. If half a million should elect to 
do so, an additional expenditure of $72,000,000 a 
year would be required frem the Treasury, and this 
in addition to the enormous burden which the coun- 
try is already bearing. Our pensioners under this 
bill would just about double the standing army of 
Great Britain, and would nearly equal that of the 
standing armies of any of the great European States. 
Our expenditure every year on the pension account 
would nearly equal the entire cost of the enormous 
military establishments of either Germany or Eng- 
land. In other words, at the very time when, as Mr. 
Atkinson has recently shown, the competition of 
this country is working the greatest changes in 
Europe because of the enormous burdens of military 
expense there and the light burdens of taxation here, 
we are about to bind on our shoulders the same load 
under which the great European States are stagger- 
ing. These are very grave and porientous facts; 
every honest newspaper owes it to its constituents to 
epread them broadcast. Oonpgress, by reasou of that 
cowardice which is apt to weaken the action of pub- 
lic men when the interests of large numbers of voters 
are concerned, has signally failed of its duty, and has 
done the country agreat wrong. It remaius for the 


President to undo that wropg before it goes into 
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operation ; it remains for the veterans of the war, 
the real soldiers, whom the country will never forget 
and whom it loves to honor, to disclaim all connec- 
tion with this kind of legislation ; and it remains for 
the country at large to protest as loudly as possible 
against such unsound, unwise, and extravagant 
legislation. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HE past week has seen the heaviest decline of 

stocks in Earope which has yet taken place in 
consequence of recurring war rumors. It is clear 
that the spirit of unrest is spreading, and that the 
prevalent uneasiness is likely to continue until war 
actually breaks out, or until there is a joint official 
disavowal by the several Governments of any war- 
like intention. it is very improbable, however, that 
any such action as this can be secured. The reasons 
for this uneasiness have been explained and described 
from week to week in the Outlook, but, at the risk of 
some repetition and at the request of several readers, 
we go over the situation again for the sake of making 
clear the present state of affairs abroad. 

There are at present two centers of danger in 
Europe. One of these is on the Rhine. Seventeen 
years ago, at the settlement of the Franco German 
war, two important provinces were taken from 
France by Germany, on the ground, as the German 
staff insisted, of military necessity. It was foreseen 
at the time that the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine 
would leave, as the result of the terrible war of 1870, 
the possible cause of an equally bitter and severe 
struggle hereafter. But the leaders of the German 
State were clear in their judgmen:, aside from avy 
spirit of aggraudizement, that Germany could only 
be permanently safe while these provinces were 
within her control; they were therefore taken as 
part of the fruits of victory. The French have never 
accepted the loss of these provinces, and it is proba- 
ble that they never will. Just what was foreseen by 
the most sagacious Germans has now come to pass. 
The determination to reconquer Alsace and Lorraine 
declared itself even before the provinces had been 
formally transferred. It has steadily grown, and, 
although disavowed from time to time by the French 
Government, it is known to be the fixed purpose of 
a large and very influential class of Frenchmen. 
For a decade France was so exhausted by the terri- 
ble ordeal thrsugh which she had passed that she 
was practically powerless. The thrift and industry 
of her people proved an inexhsustible source of 
strength in her time of need. She met the great war 
indemnities promptly ; she has grown steadily, year 
by year, until to-day, apart from her immense and 
really unknown indebtedness, she is stronger than 
ever before. The reorganization of the army began 
almost at once, and has been quietly carried on year 
after year, until, under the direction of General 
Boulanzer, it has become wonderfully complete. 
The German military staff—tne most thoroughly 
informed and capable students of military matters 
in the world—do not hesitate to declare that the 
present French army is the most thoroughly equipped, 
disciplined, and efficient in all respects which France 
has ever created. Money has been lavishly spent on 
every department of the service; military science 
has been studied and its results utilized at every 
point ; discipline has been rigidly and universally 
enforced, until the half-organized army which Napo- 
leon Ill. sent to the Rhine in a moment either of 
supreme folly or dire necessity has been supplanted 
by a force of which the Germans themselves stand 
in no small awe. The head of the army, General 
Boulanger, who is also the Secretary of War, has 
displayed a genius for organization which the Ger- 
mans have been the first to recognize; and to what 
he has accomplished in this direction must be adied 
the immense personal popularity which pats it in his 
power to carry the French people with him whenever 
he chooses to turn his face against Germany. 

It was the clear understanding of this state of 
affairs which led Bismarck to ask for an extension 
of the septenuate arrangement for the peace footing 
of the German army, with the furtver demand fora 
large addition of men. Inthe debates the German 
Ohance!lor,. with his customary frankness, described 
to the Reichstag the situation in France, as we have 
attempted to describe it, and warned that body that 
if a war shou.d foliow, the war of seventeen years 
ago, colossal as it was, would be dwarfed by the 
coming struggle. In the course of his speech he 
said : 

“Has there ever been a French Cabinet which dared to 











say, openly and unconditionally, We renounce the recon- 
quest of Alsace-Lorraine, we shall not wage war on account 
of it, we accept the situation created by the peace of Frank- 
fort just as we accepted the peace of Paris in 1815, and we 
do not mean to wage war for Alsace-Lorraine? Can there 
be a Ministry in France bold enough to speak thus? Why 
is there none’? The French are not wanting in courage. 
There can be pone, because public opinion in France is 
opposed to this, because it, in a measure, resembles 
an engine supercharged with steam to the point of ex- 
plosion, where a mere spark, an awkward motion, suffices 
to blow up the engine, or, in other words, to bring about a 
war. . . . The moment the French think they can conquer, 
they will begin the war. This is my firm, unshakable con- 
viction. You may have more experience in politics and 
better judgment than I; I can only act according to my 
convictions. I say, then, we must be prepared for the 
eventuality of be‘ng vanquished in such a war; I am not 
timid enough to anticipate this, but no one can dispute its 
possibility... .” 

The result in the Reichstag is known to our’ read- 
ers, who will soon know also the decision of the Ger- 
man pecple on the question at issue between their 
representatives and the Imperial Chancellor. This 
action of Bismarck’s was met in France by an imme 
diate grant of a large sum of money to still further 
and more rapidly increase the efficiency of the 
French force. Both Governments are now straining 
every nerve. It is known that the French have been 
buying munitions of war in many directions, and the 
Germans are taking the same course. Rumors have 
more than once been started to the effect that the 
French troops were being sent secretly to the fron- 
tier, and although these rumors have been immedi- 
ately denied, they show the general expectancy and 
the universal apprehension. 

The other point of danger is in Southeastern 
Europe, where Russia and Austria are watching each 
other like two duelists armed to the teeth, and each 
determined to get the first shot. The Austrian army 
has never been in better condition than to day, and 
the Austrian Empire for many years has not known 
such unanimity and such a general feeling of hope- 
fulness. In Russia the feeling against Austria is 
outspoken and universal; it is both national and 
racial. So far Austria has outwitted Russia in 
Southeastern Europe. She has gained large acces- 
sions of territory, and she is preparing to gain still 
more important accessions, while in Bulgaria she has 
scored a most exasperating success. The difficulties 
in that country remain, and are likely to remain, 
unsettled, because no settlement appears to be possi- 
ble which will be accepted by the great powers who 
are interested. There is jast now a lull in active 
movements, but no one knows what a day may 
bring forth. Meanwhile Russia is steadily increasing 
her army, and bringing it up to the highest point of 
efficiency. She is accumulating vast quantities of 
stores of all kinds, she has collected a great force on 
the southern frontiers, and she is watching day by 
day her opportunity to move. To add to the general 
uncertainties of the situation, reports for the past 
few months have hinted plainly the mental unsound- 
ness of the Tsar, or at least his surrender to an 
apparently ungovernable passion against the Bul- 
garians and their friends. 

To these general features of the situation must be 
added those facts which have been so fully reported 
in our columns during the past few months concern- 
ing the colossal armaments now sustained by at least 
seven of the great European States. The mere fact 
that everybody is armed to the teeth gives rise to the 
feeling that sooner or la er, all conditions favor- 
ing, a fight must occur. A crowd of armed men 
expecting each moment to be taken advantage of by 
each other are always on the brink of a sudden out- 
break. These are the facts which continually give 
rise, and are likely to give rise, to rumors of approach- 
ing war. That war may not come. The mere fact 
tha. every one is prepared for it may prevent its 
outbreak ; but the tension of the situation is great, 
the expense is almost incalculable. When one con- 
siders the present indebtedness of the great European 
States, and the rapid growth of democratic feeling 
among the masses of European peoples, it is clear 
that either war or a material reduction of the present 
armaments cannot long be deferred. 








THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


ULLER accounts of the report of the Royal Oom- 
mission on the depression of trade, summarized 

in these columns two weeks ago, confirm the general 
statements made of its character and scope. This 
report has not produced any great impression in 
England, owing to the fact that the views bo.b of 
the majority and of the minority were already known 





and their conclusions had been in large measure 
discounted before they saw the light. As a whole, 
the report is encouraging rather than discouraging, 
because it shows that, while certain classes of Eaglish 
men have lost during the past decade, the country as 
a whole has gained. The profits of capitalists and 
manufacturers have declined, but the volume of 
general production throughout Great Britain shows 
the usual ratio of increase, which is much greater 
than the increase of population. This fact proves 
that the English people at large are growing richer, 
and that this increase of wealth is being more 
generally distributed among producers. There is 
a falling off in great incomes, and a marked increase 
in moderate ones ; incomes of $25,000 and upwards 
grow fewer every year; incomes of $10,000 and 
downwards grow more numerous. 

The English foreign trade during the decade has 
rapidly increased, the internal trade has grown in 
proportion, and the accumulation of capital has 
steadily gone on, but on a different basis of distri- 
bution—a basis, like that of the English electorate, 
much broader and more representative than at any 
previous period of Evglish history. The report of the 
Commissioners says : 

‘* We think, therefore, that, whether the aggregate amount 
of profits is increasing or not, there is a distinct evi 
dence that profits are becoming more widely distributed 
among the classes engaged in trade and industry, and 
toat while the larger capitalists may be receiving a 
lower return than that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, the number of those who are making a profit, 
though possibly a smallone, has largely increased.’’ 

The classes who are complaining most bitterly are 
those who own land or who are dependent upon it, 
and, in the nature of things, the undeniable losses and 
privations of this class cannot be removed by legis- 
lation ; they are incident to the inevitable modification 
of the English landed system, a modification which 
must entail great suffering upon many who have 
profited most largely by the old state of things, but 
whose loss must be the gain of the many ; whose loss 
is, in other words, the reault of the operation of in- 
evitable laws pot to be mistaken for the results of 
momentary depression or of anything which legisla- 
tion can remedy. 

The Oommissioners are agreed in regard to the 
nature of the loss which manufacturers bave sus- 
tained—a loss represented rather by diminution of 
profits as compared with previous years than by 
actual extinction of capital or shrinkage of values. 
This loss has been due to lower profits, and these in 
turn have been due, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners, to overproduction, to superabundance of 
capital, and to fall of prices. Overproduction, the 
Commissioners declare, would have righted itself 
had it not been for other features of the situation, 
among which they enumerate increased tariffs in 
other countries, the pressure of American competi- 
tion, and the rapidly growing skill of foreign arti- 
sans. Capitalists have refused or failed to recognize 
the changed commercial conditions produced by these 
causes, and have been putting capital into enter 
prises which have become comparatively profit- 
less. 

The Oommissioners frankly admit that the situa- 
tion suggests few remedies. They are logical enough 
to see that the causes they have enumerated do not 
admit of artificial removal. They urge the commer 
cial classes to seek new markets and to study the 
increased efficiency of foreign manufacturing, espe- 
cially that of Germany, whose competition is being 
most severely felt. They say, frankly: ‘‘ We cannot 
perhaps hope to maintain to the same extent as here- 
tofore the lead which we formerly held among the 
manufacturing nations of the world. Various causes 
contributed to give us a position far in advance 
of other countries, which we were well able to hold for 
many years ; but those causes could not have been 
expected to operate permanently, and our supremacy 
is now being assailed on all sides. But if we do not 
possess to their fall extent the same natural ad 
vantages as we formerly enjoyed, we have still the 
same physical and intellectual qualities which gave 
us so commanding a lead; and we see no reason 
why, with care, intelligence, enterprise, and thor- 
oughness, we should not be able to continue to ad- 
vance.” 

On the condition of the laboring classes their state- 
ments will be read with great interest : ‘‘ There is no 
feature in the situation which we have been called 
upon to examine so satisfactory as the immense 
improvement which has taken place in the condition 
of the working classes during the last twenty years. 
At the present moment there is a good deal of 
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distress owing to the want of regular work, but there 
can be no question that the workman in this country 
is, when fully employed, in almost every respect in a 
better position than his competitors in foreign 
countries, and we think that no diminution in our 
productive capacity has resulted from this improve- 
ment in his position. As regards the future, should 
aby symptoms present themselves that foreign com- 
petition is becoming more effective in this respect, it 
must be for the country and the workman himself to 
decide whether the advantages of the shorter hours 
compensate for the increased cost of production or 
diminished output. We believe that they do, and on 
social as well as economical grounds we should regret 
to see any curtailment of the leisure and freedom 
which the workman now enjoys. No advantages 
which would be expected to accrue to the commerce 
of the country would, in our opinion, compensate for 
such a change.” 

In short, the report of the Commis:ion shows quite 
as many hopeful as discouraging facts. It demon- 
strates beyond a doubt what intelligent men of all 
classes have recognized for some time past, that the 
modification of the English economic system is now 
rapidly going on, wit» tne result of distributing more 
widely, and, in the end, more beneficially, the prod- 
ucts of English industry and the accumulations of 
English wealth. This transitional period must be 
attended by many painful losses in some lines of 
enterprise. Upon the landed classes it must entail 
for a long time a good deal of self-denial and depri- 
vation ; but the English nation, as a whole, cannot 
fail to profit by the general result. The outcome 
must be, not only a more universal distribution of 
wealth, but greater contentment, less of that bitter- 
ness of class feeling which now prevails, and a grad- 
ual reduction of those burdens which have become 
intolerable to the great mass of people who have 
been compelled to bear them. English energy, in 
genuity, enterprise, and sagacity are not losing 
ground. They are rather adapting themselves to a 
more normal and healtby state of affairs, and, the 
period of transition once passed, they will undoubt- 
edly keep Eogland in the foreground of commercial 
nations. 








‘LESS AND LESS” ? 


OME of our contemporaries, who are not very 
well informed on the subject, are telling their 
readers that the New Departure has very few follow- 
ers, that there isnot a single Congregational church 
which favorably entertains it, that it has already 
culminated and is growing les3 and less. Now, if 
our contemporaries mean by this that there are very 
few preachers who preach a doctrine of future pro- 
bation, and very few churches which have incorp)- 
rated it in their creed, and very few theologians who 
dogmatically affirm it, they wight go farther and say 
that there is no such preacher, no such church, and 
no such theologian. Not one of the young men who 
offered themselves for missionary services last year 
and were declined by the Prudential Committee 
affirmed a dogmatic belief in this doctrine ; no church 
embodies it in its creed ; and Professor Egbert O. 
Smyth, who is supposed pre-eminently to represent 
it, has declared distinctly again and again that he 
neither affirms it as an article of faith nor gives 
prominence to it as a reasonable and not unscriptural 
hypothesis. But if our contemporaries mean that 
there are few or no influential pastors and congrega- 
tions in the Congregational communion who think 
it not inconsistent with Ohristian faith to entertain 
this hypothesis, and who either believe it to be not 
opposed to Scripture nor to reason, or not so incon- 
sistent with loyalty to Obrist and his truth as 
to be unchristian, and who therefore are deter- 
mined that it shall be discussed freely and with- 
out prejadice within the Church of Obhrist, and 
that no man shall be excluded either from church 
membership, ministerial fellowship, or missionary 
service for entertaining it—if this is what our con. 
temporaries means, to such we recommend the article 
froma well-informed correspondent on another page, 
on ‘‘ The Extent of the New Departure.” 

We need bardly tell our readers, we trust, that we 
should uot publish such an article as this without 
some careful verification af is statements. That 
there may be some mistakes in it is possible ; that it 
is substantially and in the main not only accurate but 
cautious and within bounds in its analyses is certain. 
What opinions the pastors and churches mentioned 
entertain respecting the reasonableness or Scriptural- 
ness of the bypothesis of a future probation we do 





not know, nor does our correspondent indicate ; but 
they are substantially agreed with ex-President 
Porter, of Yale College, that theadoption of the New 
Departure even in full is not inconsistent with 
spiritual earnestness and an evangelical and Christ- 
like orthodoxy, and is therefore no reason for with- 
holding Christian, ministerial, or missionary fellow- 
ship in the fullest and largest measure. This is the 
opinion definitely agreed upon by all the men who 
signed the New Oreed, and by all who subsequently 
declared their approval of it ; it is the belief expressed 
by representatives of all the important New England 
Congregational colleges, with but one exception ; by 
representatives of all the Congregational theological 
seminaries in New England, with one exception ; and 
in public utterance, more or less distinctly, by a 
majority of the leading pastors, not only of Boston, 
Springfield, Hartford, and New Haven, but also by 
prominent pastors in many, if not most, of the other 
considerable cities of New England. We repeat, that 
our readers may not misapprehend our meaning, that 
there is no reason to suppose that these clergymen 
accept what is called the New Departure either in 
whole or in part ; some of them have distinctly dis- 
avowed so doing; of the others we have neither 
the right nor the desire to speak : they are simply 
agreed in holding that he who entertains the New 
Departure either in whole or in part, is not 
thereby disqualified for admission to the Church of 
Christ or ordination to its ministry. Our corre- 
spondent, who is himself a New England pastor, 
gives the facts only for New England. We believe that 
out of New England the ratio of defenders of liberty 
within the Church of Christ would not beless. To his 
statements must be added another ; that while dur- 
ing the past year several eminent men, who have 
hitherto been siient, and whose position the general 
public has nct known, have declared themselves in 
favor of a cordial fellowship and a hearty unity be- 
tween the men of the New and the Old School, there 
is on record, so far as we can recall, but one clergy- 
man who has advocated a larger liberty or has been 
silent and unknown in the past, and has now added 
the force of his words or example to those who 
desire to see the New Departure disfellowshipped 
as an incipient unbelief. The current in the church 
all flows toward a larger liberty. 

In the face of these facts, illustrated by the defi- 
nite and specific statements of our correspondent— 
unleas, indeed, their accuracy can be successfully im 
pugned—it is certain that the claim of liberty for the 
New Theology as neither unepiritu .1 nor unevangelical 
cannot be by any reasonable and candid person treated 
contemptuously, as some of our contemporaries have 
been inclined to treat it, as though it were a claim 
put forward by a small and diminishing minority. 
We commend these facts especially to our conserva- 
tive readers, and beg them to consider seriously the 
question whether it is wise to attempt to repress and 
disfellowship a liberty of thought and discussion 
within the Church of Cnrist which has so large and 
so eminent an array of defenders, and whether it is 
wise to attempt to refuse ordination to pulpits at 
home or missionary service abroad to men whose 
equality in ministerial standing is insisted upon by so 
large, so eminent, and so increasing a constituency. 





THE CALLS OF GOD. 


HE story of Abraham’s life, which is just now 

engaging the attention of our Sunday-schools, 
suggests a very striking contrast between the set of 
facts about a man to which the world gives the first 
importance, and the set of facts about the same man 
to whick God gives the first importance. To his 
neighbors and friends Abraham was an eminently 
prosperous man, rich in herds and accumulations of 
all kinds, encircled by influential friend:, intrenched 
behind prosperity. But these are not the facts which 
are emphasized in the story of his life as we read 
it. The significance and supreme importance of that 
life are not to be found in any of these things ; they 
grow out of the fact that a divine call came to this 
rich and powerful man, and that he obeyed it. This, 
and this alone, was of supreme importance when the 
story of Abraham’s life was written from the side 
upon which God looks at all life. The one supreme 
thing in every man’s life is the call of God, and the 
obedience or disobedience which follow. It is a small 
matter whether one is rich or poor, influential or 
obecure ; it is a great matter whether one hears the 
voices in his own soul which call him to upright and 
noble living. In these interior things lies the whole 
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value of a man’s life ; he only is really prospered to 
whom there come year after year the summons to 
something better and higher than he has known 
before, and to whom these summons mean implicit 
obedience. T'se call to Abraham may have been 
miraculous in its form of utterance ; in its nature it 
was nO more miraculous than those calls which are 
coming to each of us day by day. These calls are all 
miraculous in that they are the voice of God speak 
ing tous. No man truly lives who does not so order 
his life that these voices are audible, and who does 
not shape his career so that it embodies the divine 
commands. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


ONDAY noon Joseph Cook began his midwinter 
series of eizht lectures. By arrangement, the 
Methodist revivalists gave up thelr noon meeting and 
attended Mr. Cook’s lecture. The Rav. Mr. Small sat 
on the lecturer’s left hand on the platform, and the Rev. 
Mr. Jones on his right hand, the latter leading in 
prayer. Seats on the floor are by tickets, and the gal- 
Jerfes are free, the boxes being passed each Monday. 
When the exercises began, some five or ten minutes past 
the hour, hundreds of seats on the floor were unoccupled. 
The seats in the gallerfes were full. Large numbers of 
Mr. Cook’s hearers, probably the larger part, are Meth- 
odists. 

A new feature this season {is the introduction of an 
original hymn written for the occasion. The title of 
the hymn on Monday was, ‘‘ The Creed of Cartainties,” 
the author’s name witbheld, and sung to the tune ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.” Thetext for the hymn was the words of Rev 
elation : ‘‘ Before the throne there was a sea of glass 
like unto crystal.” I quote oue stanza as a specimen of 
the poetry : 

‘* Since from Thee in heart estranged, 
If this instant I, unchanged, 
Were tn heaven, thou, God, dost know, 
Highe.t heaven were deepest woe, 
I and it are variant so.” 


The announcement on the placards was Intencud to be 
appetizing : ‘‘ Leaders and Misleadcrs in High Places ; 
ex-President Porter and Henry Ward Beecher on the 
New Theology ; Soundness and Usasoundness in Essen- 
tials” After expressing his high regard of Dr. Porter 
as a leader {in philosophy and theology, Mr. Cook quoted 
bim as hoiding that ‘‘a missionary might adopt the 
New Theology in full and be no worse 4 missionary,” 
and added: ‘‘ In this s»lemn hour which Boston {s pass- 
ing through, I serlously question whether that opinion ts 
a sound one. We are in the midst of a revival ; the world 
in some sense is in the midst of a revival ; and just here 
and now is the time to raise the question as to the essen 
tials and non-ersentials in theology.” These words were 
al] he had to say of Dr. Porter. 

Mr. Cook then put his case hypothetically : suppose a 
new version of the Gospel should be found on Mount 
Sinai, in which Christ said to the Syro-Phceoiclan 
woman, ‘‘ Ye who in this world have not known me and 
my work may know me in the life to come, and repent 
unto life everlasting,” and asked whether ‘‘ any one out 
of Bedlam believed” that such a statement would not 
essentially change the scope of Christ's character and his 
teachings. Of Henry Ward Beecher he said: ‘‘A man 
whom we all loved once, and some of us stil! love: 
would God there were no cloud in his sky. He has 
been a champion of reform, and has indeed been no mis 
leader of the nation till recently.” ‘‘ Will it do,” he 
asked, ‘‘to be so tolerant that the toleration becomes 
intolerable ?” He quoted Dr. Dexter, that ‘the West 
minster symbol does essentially define the position of 
the Congregational churches in this country,” and 
added: ‘‘I hold with giadness that this statement 
fs unimpeachable and final, that the Congrega 
tionalists are substantially one in affirming those 
truths which constitute the evangelical docirines of the 
world.” The lecturer unfairly pitted Dr. Hopkins 
against Dr Porter: ‘‘ In opposition to President Porter, 
President Hopkins has said that he would aot send 
abroad a man who teaches probation afier death.” Of 
the seminaries he said : ‘“‘ I happen to know the opinions 
of five sets of theological professors. I know there are 
five perfectly sound theological seminaries, and I know 
the other theological seminaries will soon be sound if 
the churches will arise and assert thelr owa soundness,” 
He declared: ‘‘I assure you that [ feel that men of 
sound opinions ought to take sides. We have long 
enough, in the faterest: of peace, held our peace.” It 
was new to me that Mr. Cook has hitherto been salient ou 
the New Theology. He affirmed: ‘I think the heari 
of Presbyterlanism is sound; I know the heart of 
Methodism is sound ; 1 know the heart of the Baptists 
is sound ; I know the heart of Episcopalianism is sound 
aye, I think the heart of Congregationalism is sound.” 
In answer to the question, ‘‘ What is essential in theo 
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ogy ?” he sffirmed, first, ‘“‘any truth which touches 
closely the answer to the question, What must I do to be 
saved ?” and, secondly, “any truth which cannot be 
both affirmed and dented inside an organ!zation without 
confusion is essential to that organization.” The theo- 
logical significance mainly centered In the prelude. 

Mr. Cook gave a characteristic answer to the question, 
What should be done with the Chicago Anarchists ? ‘I 
have stood,” he said, substantially, ‘‘ upon the spot where 
the bomb exploded in Haymarket Square in Chicago, 
and have a pen-holder made of a plece of wood split by 
that explosion ; I have also another pen-holder made of 
a plece of the telegraph pole shattered by the riot in 
Cincinnati, and my prayer i3, ‘May God have mercy 
on the souls of the Anarchists, and may not the Court 
have mer cyon their bodies.’” 


Dr. Merecith’s Bible Class in Tremont Temple 
Saturday afternoons is one of the institutions of 
Boston. Last Saturday the Temple was completely 
filled. Other men, Joseph Cook and Sam Jones, draw 
large numbers for a short time, while Dr. Meredith 
draws to his Bible class large numbers the year through, 
summer vacationexcepted. It is one of the sights toree 
this crowd, representing all denominations, all classes 
of Bible students, from the sturdy Calvinist to the most 
liberal Arminian and the very progressive orthodox, 
yet all held in easy control by the genius and will of one 
man. 





**Tobogganing” has come to Boston with genuine 
zest. At Corey Hill, in Brookline, and in Cambridge 
tracks have been prepared. The past week clubs from 
Montreal and other Canadian towns have been in Boston 
as guests. The costumes were coats of royal blue, with 
white border and white epaulets, and trousers of blue, 
with white sashes, blue toque with white border, and 
blue and white stockings showing above the moccasins. 
Mayor Beaugrand, of Montreal, accompanied them. 
The street and torchlight procession was imposing. 
They were welcomed by Mayor O'Brien and Governor 
Ames. They gave aconcett in Music Hall, to which 
an address of welcome was delivered by Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, of the Cambridge Toboggan Club. Colonel 
Higginson is also a tricyclist. The weather, which has 
been very capricious, allowed no snow for the visitors 
to try theirsnowshoes, Mayor Beaugrand responded to 
Colonel Higginson, presenting a stand of flowers and a 
pair of snowsboes to Governor Ames. He observed 
playfully that he hoped when the Governor should go 
to Canada to settle the fishery question {t would be with 
flowers in his hands and snowshoes on his feet. 





Mr. John Fiske is giving a course of lectures in the 
Old South Meeting-House on ‘‘ The Story of the Amer- 


ican Revolution.” Mr. Fiske has the power in his 
delineations to add to staid fact the bewitching charms 
of novelty. The story as told by him is captivating 
and instructive. His lecture last week on Benedict 
Arnold shows him and his traitorous conduct in new 
light. The circumstances are so depicted that the occa- 
sion of jealousy which finally generated the plot of giving 
West Point into the possession of the British is ciearly 
seen. 





Dr. Gregg, the pastor-elect of Park Street Church, 
preached most acceptably Sunday to a large congrega- 
tion ——The only effect of the great strike upon Boston 
employees ur to Monday night is the ‘‘tle-up” of the 
South Boston cars on Monday. OBSERVER. 








THE EXTENT OF THE NEW THEOLOGY 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By R. ©. P. 


O the readers of this paper realize to what an ex- 
tent the New Theology is already current in New 
England? I have recently, in sober mood, summed up 
my observations on this point, and I am surprised at 
what I find to be the condition of things. Already, it 
seems to me, in the great Congregational centers of New 
England, without reference to the belief in a continued 
probation, a very large share of the wealth, culture, and 
religious power of Congregationalism is represented by 
the New Theology. 

A complete and sccurate classification of even the 
leadiag Congregational clergymen of New England 
according to their theological position would be per- 
haps unadvisable at the present time, !f not impo sible. 
There are many shades of opinion, and many keep 
their opinions in the shade. There are, however, in 
different sections individuals or groups of men whose 
standing has come to be at least locally well known. 
Some occupy prominent positions, in which their light 
could hardly be long hid ; some, througt: print or pulpit, 
have frequently made known their views ; the inde- 
pendence of some, whose conservatism in the seclusion 
of a former parish was unsuspected, has recently been 
** discovered” through Councils of Installation, It is 





fair to include such as these in a general catalogue or 
survey. 

Look, for example, at the principal Congregational 
colleges of New England. How do their Presidents 
stand at the present crisis? Noah Porter and Timothy 
Dwight, of Yale, Franklin Carter, of Williams, and 
young President Hyde, of Bowdoin, are all, from a 
Congregational point of view, independent thinkers. 
Mark Hopkins is no Old School man; and President 
Seelye, of Amherst, sanctioned, as Visitor of Andover, 
the election of the present heretical Professors, and 
recommended, I belfeve, the appointment of young 
Noyes, who entertains future probation views, as a mis- 
sionary. President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, is in a con- 
servative minority. 

Representatives of a cautious and discreet liberal- 
ism are to be found in the facultles of the two Vermont 
colleges, Middlebury and the University of Vermont; 
and New England's two female colleges, Wellesley 
and Smith, while evangelical, are broad in sympathies. 

The theological seminaries stand three to one in favor 
of advanced ideas : Andover, New Haven, Bangor, versus 
Hartford. 

The secular press of New England, which is far more 
largely read and more influential than the denomina- 
tional press among the churches, is without exception 
favorable, if not to the new views, at least to the right 
of men to entertain, to discuss, and to teach them, 

The ‘ Andover Review,” widely read by laymen as 
well as clergymen, has displaced the ‘‘ Blbllotheca 
Sacra ;” and the ‘‘ New Englander” stands by its side 
as an advocate of freedom and union. 

Look at Boston! The gilded dome of the State Houre 
is radiant with New L'ght. The spire of Park Street 
is perpendicular, it is true, as of old. The Congrega. 
tional House is still there. All else is changed! It 
may surpifse some that, speaking broadly, Boston 
may be said to have been captured by the New Move 
ment, All the great churches in the city proper, save 
Park Street, are in its hands. The pastors of the wealthy 
Old South, the cultured Central, Dr. Webb’s old church 
—the Shawmut—Dr. Kirk’s Mount Vernon Street, 
Dr. N. Adams's Union, and Dr. H. M. Dexter’s Berke- 
ley Street; namely, the Rev. Messrs. or Drs. Gordon, 
Duryea, Griffis, Herrick, Meredith (though he says, ‘‘ I 
refuse to be classified’’), and Wright, are ‘‘ solid” for 
Christian liberty. 

Reauen Thomas, the English Congregationallst, of the 
elegant Harvard Church, Brookline; Pr. Alexander 
McKenzie, of the Shepard Church, Old Cambridge ; 
and D. N. Beach, of the First Church, Cambridgeport, 
are liberals. Dr. Twombly, of Charlestown, {s pro- 
grestive; white-haired Dr. Merriman, of Somerville, 
ex-President of Ripon College, is pronouncedly so. 
Horr, of East Boston, is a Methodist who breathes freer 
in Congregationalism. What active pastors in Boston 
are aggrestive conservatives one hes to stop and think. 
Venerable Dr. Thompson is pastor emeritus, and Dr, 
Webb is no longer settled. Ex Pastcr 8. H. Hayes is 
a liberal. Dr. Plumb almost alone lifts the index fin- 
ger conspicuously in air to call Andover ‘‘ vapid and 
vague.” 

In short, the conservative element in Congregational- 
ism in Boston may be sald to be all but limited to the 
Congregational House, to visiting brethren from the 
country and pastors on the outskirts, and to Park Street. 
Strange as it may appear, the ‘ Copgregationalist” has 
little real following in Boston. Its constituency {is in 
the country. 

But lesser cities of New England are for the New 
Theology, too ; especially those which are centers of 
thought, like New Haven and Hartford. In New 
Haven the Yale influence, as every one knows, is no 
narrow one. Drs. Todd and Burdett Hart speak for 
themselves. Drs. Munger, Smyth, McLane, and some 
of the younger clergy more nearly represent the Elm 
City’s broad orthodoxy. In Hartford the Bushnell, not 
the East Windsor, influence is paramount. Eight of the 
nine settled pastors, including Drs. Walker, Burton, 
and Parker, Pastors Twichell, Taylor, and Stowe, 
have signed an appeal for a council for Mr. Hume. 
Thisdoes not, indeed, indicate any theological agree- 
ment with the New Theology, but it demonstrates their 
faith im the churches and in liberty of thought 
and speech within the churches, The Congregational 
pulpits of the four chief cities of the four New Eng. 
land States not yet mentioned are either wholly or in 
part supplied by advocates of modern ideas; namely, 
the cities of Portland, Me., Burlington, Vt., Man- 
chester, N. H., and Providence, R. I. In important 
pu'pits in cities like Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, 
Lynn, Lawrence, Newburyport, New Bedford, Pitts. 
field, and North Adams, Mass. ; Concord, Nashua, and 
Dover, N. H.; Bath, Bangor, and Augusta, Me. ; Bridge- 
port, Waterbury, Middletown, and Norwich, Conn., have 
been noticed scintillations of New Light. As illustra- 
tions, not perhaps more notable than many others, may 
be mentioned W. A. McGinley, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
R.. Grover, of Nashua, N. H., George E. Hall, of 
Dover, N. H., and Charles H. Cutter, of Bangor, Me. 








Many other pulpits will occur to mind of which the 
same may be said, that they stand for liberty. Not in 
every cage do these men openly advocate the New Do- 
parture, nor, indeed, is it necessary to cla'm that many 
of them accept the hypothesis of a probation after 
death ; but it is believed that they are in general in 
sympathy with progressive views, and wholly in sym- 
pathy with a large liberty within the Church of Christ. 
The number of Andover graduates of the last fifteen 
years who have stepped into prominent pulpits and 
positions in New Engiaud is rather remarkably large. 
The significance of this fact is seen when we remember 
that during this period the dominating professorship 
of the Senior year at Andover has been that of Church 
History, held by Egbert C. Smyth, Dean of the Faculty ; 
while the leading work of the Junior year has been that 
of New Testament Exegesis, done until recently under 
Professor J. Henry Thayer, now of Harvard. It {s 
true that Profeesor Park appropriated the Middle year, 
but Andover graduates of the last decade may be found 
who never studied his theology, and many more who 
never accepted It, 

Finally, how do the country churches of New England 
stand toward the New Departure? They are, of 
course, conservative; yet graduates of Andover, New 
Haven, and Bangor are pastors of many of them. In 
almost every corner of New England now councils 
have installed pastors with New Theology iveas. An 
Old School pastor in one of the rural associations in 
New England exclaimed recently, ‘‘ Nearly all exc pt 
myself are New Departure men in my county now.” 
It is said that half the ministers in attendance at the last 
State Asscclation in Connecticut were New View men. 

If the above portrayal of the extent of acceptance of 
the New Theology in New England be corrct, or even 
approximately so, it has a bearing on the present mis- 
sionary crisis. It has been suggested that if the New 
Theology men desire to send their men abroad, they 
should withdraw from, or be turned out of, the present 
American Board, and start a new board to sustain 
them. If such a suggestion were put in forcs, the effect 
on the present American Board would be deplorable. 
In the first place, it might deprive the Board of many of 
its most valuable corporate members, including, p>s- 
sibly, from the officers of the Board from New Eng- 
land, if my above assumptions are correct, the present 
President, one of the Secretaries, and perhaps some 
of the Auditors. The two best members by far of 
the old Prudential Committee have already been forced 
out of office. In the second place, the pecuniary loss in 
contributions would be enormous. The Old South 
Church, Boston, alone gives $8 000 a year to foreign 
missions, The six great New Theology churches in the 
city proper, Boston, gave in 1884 nearly $100,000 in 
benevclence, the greatest share of wh'ch went to the 
American Board. All the churches of New England 
referred to above are numerically strong and wealthy. 
Are we ready to drive them out of our fellowship tn the 
churches and out of the supporting constituency of the 
American Board ? 


AN INTERESTING ESSAY. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 
Editor Christian Union: 

EARSIR,—At our Ministerial Association at Praw- 

gres an interesting essay on ‘‘ The New Denart- 
ure, and Shall We Fellowship It ?” was read by the Rev. 
Mr. T. O. Lerant, which may interest your readers on 
account of the somewhat novel view of the essayist. 
A New Departure had been recently made, he sald, 
in New England. This wasa revival, ina modified 
form, of the doctrine of Terminalism. Terminalism 
was the doctrine that probation terminates for every 
man ata particular time predetermined by God, after 
which no effort is put forth for his salvation. This doc- 
trine was held for a little while in the Middle Ages, but 
was s00n abandoned, and the TermInalists never became 
a distinct sect, or succeeded in giving their doctrine 
currency ia the church. In its revived form Term!- 
nalism fixed the point at which probation terminated as 
at or before death. The essayist called thisa New De- 
parture in theology because the doctrine was not found in 
any of the ecumenical creeds of Christendom, nor even 
in any of the creeds of the local Congregational churches, 
unless possibly in a few by doubtful implication. 
Neither was it sanctioned by any explicit teaching of 
Scripture. It was true that no explicit Scripture for- 
bade this doctrine, aud no creed in terms condemned 
it; but the essayist maintained that the whole trend and 
epirit of Scripture was opposed to it. He cited particu- 
larlythose passages of Scripture whi ch declare tbat the 
mercy of God endureth forever. 

In the second part of his essay the essaylat considered 
the question whether we should fellowship those who 
hold this doctrine. In this branch of his subject he 
pointed out certain perversive and divisive tendencie 
of this New Departure ; he claimed that wherever it had 
been introduced it had bred strife and debate, that it 
had ‘“‘cut the nerve of missions” and already reduced 
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the contributions to one of our great missionary socletles 
{twenty per cent., that it chilled the enthusiasm 
and darkened the kope of the churches, and that it did 
dishonor to God by limiting his mercy, while it was 
egotistic and self-assuming in claiming for man the 
power and wisdom to put Imitations on His infinite 
mercy. His conclusion was that when men held this as 
a mere hypothesis or opinion, they might still receive the 
fellowship of the churches, but not when they hold it as 
a positive doctrine, preach it asa part of their system of 
theology, and attempt to incorporate ft in the creed of 
the churches and impose {tas an article of faith on 
others. 

The discussion which followed was somewhat lJan- 
guid ; the majority of the brethren appeared to be of 
the opinion that this New Departure might be safely 
left to itself, that Terminallem was not likely to last 
lorger in the nineteenth century than it did in the 
eighteenth, and that it could not produce strife and dlvi- 
s'on if it was simply left alone, since {t always takes 
two to make a quarrel. 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE BILL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

HE Inter-State Commerce bill has now passed, for 

better and for worse, and it is destined to be 
weighed by a much more infallible judge than human 
reaecon—namely, experlence ; and interest in the argu- 
ments pro and con {is therefore on thedecline. Nev 
ertheless, I will give, as requested, the reasons why, in 
my optnion, the short haul clause will operate to “‘ raise 
the price of through freight from the West to the East.” 
In doing so I must adopt the obvious construction of the 
bill, which {s that freight of the same kind shall not be 
carried at a smaller charge for a greater distance toward 
the same terminus. The phrase ‘‘ under substantlally 
similar circumstances,” which limits the application of 
the rule, has been construed so liberally by Senator Cul- 
lom as to leave nothing worth mentioning of this part 
of the bill. And the working of this provision depends 
entirely upon the construction that the courts may 
chooss to give this qualifying phrase. 

A particular instance 1s the best way to show how the 
bill will operate. Take, then, the A & B Rallroad, 
which hauls large quantities of coal from A toB. It 
takes the coal at the rate of twenty-five cents a ton, or 
about half acent per ton per mile. About ten miles 
nearer A than B is a small station, X, which takes 
about five cars of coal a year, for which it pays ninety 
centsaton. This charge, althougn nearly four times 
as much as that for the longer haul, is perfectly just. 
No matter how small a charge fs made, this little coun- 
try station will only take sbout so much coal, and the 
rate has to be fixed so that the total amount received 
from the station will cover not only the direct cost of 
transportation, but the hire of the station agent, the 
maintenance of station buildings, and other expenses, 
On the other hand, if the road attempted to charge 
ninety cents a ton for coal from A to B, it would sim: 
ply lose its business, which amounts to five hundred 
tonsa day. Notonly would other roads take it for less, 
but if they did not, the industries of B would be crip: 
pled, and probably become extinct, because they have 
to compete with other citles which have cheap transpor 
tation, by water and otherwise. In short, the policy of 
the rallroad company 1s to get as much revenue as it can 
without damaging the industries along its line, and its 
tariffs are regulated solely by this principle. 

Now, obviously, if the short haul rule {s to prevail, 
this practice cannot continue. Nobody suffers by it, 
but still 1t has got to ‘‘ go.” The company will have to 
do its local business below cost, or else drop its through 
business, or raise its through tariff to a very injurious 
extent. It seems reasonable to me to expect that it will 
lower its local tariff say to forty cents, and raise its 
through tariff to the same figure. If it does so, the 
average charge for carrying one ton of coal one mile 
will be raised from about $ 0058 to about $009; that is 
to siy, the average rate will be increased a little over 








fifty percent, Notwithstanding this Increase of charge, 


the company will get less profit from the ccal business 
than they donow, Manuficturing at B will be greatly 
embarrassed, X will not be apprectably benefited, and 
the only good result of the change will be to improve 
the ideas of the general pubifc on ratiroad management. 

Now, this stmple illustration, taken from a rallroad 
well known to me, is sufficient for the whole subjoct. 
It is plain that wherever the rallroads have yielded to 
the necessities of traffic, and have taken large quantitles 
of freizht at a very low figure—a little over the actual 
cost of transportation for each car, but altogether yleld- 
ing a considerable profit—the same difficulty will arise. 
This will probably be the case with much of the traffic 
between the extreme West and East, such as the cereals 
of Kansas and Dakota, unless some way {s found to 
obviate the application of this senseless rule. 

Any one disposed to confirm the above can do so by 
noting the great ‘‘ boom ” which has take place in Buf- 
falo and Duluth, and in veesel property on the lakes. 





Hitherto the water and the land routes have competed 
under perfectly free conditions, and the railroads have 
been able to get most of the business. Now the law has 
stepped in, and gives the water routes an arbitrary 
advantage over those on land. 

I have sald nothing either in this or in other letters 
regarding the rights of thousands of persons who have 
invested their savings in railroads. These seem to be 
altogether overlooked, and the public considers itself 
entitled to ruin them if it thinks it will profit by so 
doing. To the public, ‘railroad investor” means Jay 
Gould, who, as a matter of fact, does not own more 
than one per cent. of the ra{lroad securities of the 
United States. And for this man’s misdeeds, real or 
imaginary, the entire class is made to suffer. Fort- 
unately for them, however, their welfare is bound up 
with that of the rest of the community, and other classes 
will suffer with thera if this ignorant and greedy perse- 
cution continues. CuarRLEs 8, ASHLEY, 

ToLepo, Ohio. 


[See editorial comment in Outlook.—Ebs, C, U.] 








WINTER TWILIGHT. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts, 


VER a atill, white world 
The night’s wings brood. 

God hath *' sent his snow like wool” 

O'er fleld and wood. 
Soft, silver flakes fall light 

On tree and town 
As if the stars, dissolved, 

Were floating down. 


Oh, miracle of snow! 
A spotless flower 

The poised earth seems to us 
This veiléd hour, P 

Held in the Father’s hand, 
And we 80 small 

At rest on a petal’s curve, 
Trusting for all. 


A SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


HEN James Buchanan was President of the 
NV United States, Mr. Henry Bergh was appointed 
Secretary of the Amer'can Legation at St. Petersburg. 
It was in this far-off Russian city that the movement for 
the suppression of cruelty to animals began. This fact, 
however, is not greatly to the credit of St. Petersburg. 
It was not the humanity, but the cruelty, which existed 
there that suggested to Mr. Bergh his future work. As he 
used to drive through the stree!s of St. Petersburg he was 
filled with horror at the cruelty to horses which he saw 
about him. On many occasions be would stop his own 
carriage and expostulate with some brutal driver. His 
interference was generally successful. Ths Russlan 
drivers would be terrified when they saw a carriage of 
state stop, and recelved a sharp reprimand from the 
uniformed representative of a great government. This 
absurd Russian awe of governmental authority enabled 
Mr. Bergh to carry on his humane work without the 
assistance of any law upon his side, or any organization 
supporting him. 

In 1866 Mr. Bergh had returned to New York. He 
was a gentlcman of property and leisure, and he deter- 
mined to devote himself to defending the rights of 
animals. He called a meeting of those in sympathy 
with him, and secured the financial backing of several 
men of wealth. One of these, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, gave 
not only his financial support, but his moral and pollti- 
cal support, becoming an avowed advocate of Mr. 
Bergh’s p!ans, Through his ir fluence bills were carried 
through the Legislature making wanton cruelty to 
animals a punishable offense. Fora while the soclety 
which was organized worked on in obscurity, but 
before the year was over an event occurred wh/ch made 
it one of the best-known Institutions in the c'ty. 

A cargoof turtles had been landed upon the docks, and 
the turtles made fast by being turned upon their backs 
and having spikes driven through thelr filppers, Mr. 
Bergh ordered tho arrest of the captain and the entire 
crew. When the case came up for trial the newspapers 
were full of it. Some of them ridiculed the idea of 
‘‘ bringing « turtle into court.” Tbe line of argument 
pursued by the defense was that of ridicule. The coun- 
sel for the defense even took the ground that a turtle 
was not an animal. Mr. Bergh plead his own case. He 
took the broad position that the wanton infliction of 
suffering is a crime, and that any created thing which 
feels 1s entitled to protection. The case went against 
bim, but he had made his plea to the entire reading 
public, and had enlisted upon his side a vas‘ number of 
supporters. A few days later the ‘‘ Herald ” published 
a page of interviews between Mr. Bergh end the repre- 
sentatives of different kinds of animals. Mr. Bergh was 
snpposed to be holding his court in Unicn Square, and 
the dog, the horse, the ox, etc., in turn came before 
him and presented their grievances. There was nothing 
of the burlesque about these interviews; they were 
soberly and serlously sympathetic. The work was now 
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well before the public. The next Legislature amended 
the laws so as to make convictions possible, and the 
Society went steadily ahead. 

During the first years the principal opposition to the 
Society sprang from the belief that a man had a right to 
do what he pleated with his own private property 
This doctrine of the absoluteness of property rights had 
recently received a blow in the downfall of slavery, but 
the public was not prepared to admit that the right of 
property is merely a right to use and not a right to mis 
use that which is placed in one’s keeping. Indeed, this 
new doctrine never has been admitted, but the public 
sense of compassion has been leading to its practical 
adoption. 

The twenty-first year of the work is now completed. 
During this period over thirteen thousand cases have 
been prosecuted in the courts, and very few of them 
have failed of success. Over thirty thousand disabled 
animals have been temporarily suspended from work ; 
and over twenty thousand horses disabled past recovery 
have been humanely destroyed. But these statistics in 
no wise represent the work of the Society. The great 
bulk cf the work never gets into the reports. The 
Superintendent, in a recent talk with the writer, gave a 
graphic picture of what the work is like by telling what 
he would do ‘‘of a morning.” ‘‘ We start out in the 
patrol wagon,” he said, ‘‘and pretty soon we come 
across @ horse slipping every few steps upon the Ice. 
We order it off to a blacksmith shop to get reshod. The 
driver sometimes protests and a crowd gathers around 
us. It seems like a very simple matter to them, but it 
isa big matter to the horse. Then we go on a few 
blocks, and see a woman with a coal bucket dumping 
kittens into an ash-barrel. Werapon her door; she is 
half scared to death when she finds herself confronted 
by officers. Sometimes she doesn’t know what it is that 
we want her for. When we ask her about the kittens 
she immediately pleads that she didn’t intend to do any- 
thing that was cruel. Of course we accept her protests, 
but have her get the kittens. If they cannot be cared 
for we have them destroyed in such a way as to cause 
no pain. Perhaps a ha/f hour later we will come across 
a dog fight, or see a horse heated to perspiration and left 
standing in the cold unblanketed. And so it goes, 
None of these cases come before the court or go Into the 
reports. Yet they constitute the greatest part of our 
work. Besides our paid force we bave about eighty 
agents In the city, and three hundred and fifty in the 
State who report cases. We preventa vast deal more of 
cruelty than we ever try to punish.” 

The yearly expenses of the New York Society are now 
nearly fifty thousand dollars, but no difficulty is found 
in meeting them. There are a large number of members, 
and donations from outside parties are frequent. Dur- 
ing the last year twenty-six thousand dollars were re- 
ceived in bequests. The Society in this State is but one 
of many. There are now similar organizations in thirty 
four of the United States, and the movement has ex- 
tended itself to almost every civilized country. E:ch 
society is independent, but the parent soclety here in 
New York keeps up a correspondence with them all. 
Mr. Bergh is now a man well along in years, but every 
day he comes to his office ia order to direct in the local 
work and send letters of encouragement and advice to 
the newer societies, which, in their «fforts to awaken 
public opinion or secure needed legislation, naturally 
turn to him for counsel. 








THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 


By ONE oF THE HANpDs. 
VIIL—THE LAND OF PROMISE. 

HERE {s a terminal point to social and industrial 
evolution, Its processes are anticipatory and pro- 
phetic. We hear its Sunday bells on Saturday night. One 
realized good always reveals another. The programme 
of progress {s read by paragraphs; the best we can do, 
and the most we can hope for, is in plecemeal and sec- 
tions. Such is the law of man’s approach to better con 
ditions, and his appropriation of what they exhibit. 
There is a new earth, if not a new heaven, in the Apoca- 
lypse of Sociology. Plato had his ideal of this partly 
realized in the Athenlan republic. Fourler had his 
visions and his skeleton outlines ; Robert Owen the same, 
with some organic approaches and a historic fallure. 
We might go on with a royal list of heaven-bullders, 
but all of them antedating the possibilities of their crea- 
tlons—good, unse)fish, consecrated souls, most of these, 
their conceptions set to the music of their own sincere 
and man-loving natures, but too exquisite a melody for 
the rude instruments of rugged and realistic times. 
They had their piper roses, 1n which the practical bust- 
ness bee found neither pollen nor honey. The perfect 
whole of anything—a ship’s cable or a social heaven—is 
conditioned on perfect parts, and we are in a sense for- 
getful of this when we leave the human element of 

folly, frailty, and weakness out of our social forecasts. 
We are, however, taught by the Christlan text-book 
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to expect an era of civilization when ‘swords will 
be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks ”—the heraldry of holiness to be inscribed on the 
“bells of the horses,” and the light of divine law to 
shine on dominions and governments. Interpret this as 
we may, in its literal reading or its figurative signifi- 
cance, we are instructed in the expectancy of some 
more perfect civilization than yet attained. We accept 
this without question—to us a prophecy, to such as 
come after us a verity. We would, however, uot forget 
that human conditions and limitations will be then as 
now. Man will still be man, with errors and vices ; at 
his best but a fractured mirror, on which the highest 
civilization will be but a broken glory. That not for- 
gotten, we can forecast by the trend of events and the 
exhibits of successive evolutions the condition to which 
we are moving. 

We are particularly hopeful in this matter, as we con- 
sider the judicial character of later methods of social 
reform. In an age of disagreements and divergences, 
the advocacy of 

ARBITRATION 

as a vital principle in the harmonizing of human rela- 
tionships is significant. It is a departure from the old 
barbarisms of brute force, reprisal, and copfilct. It 
places breia where cur forefathers held the bludgeon ; 
and gives to equity and justice what was once left to 
brickbats and bayonets. Its effects in industrial life are 
direct and beneficent. It is also entering largely into 
international politics. The Geneva idea was germinal 
and we anticipate its outcome in freeing governments 
and labor from the ircubus of war establishments, and 
saving man from the texes and the broken bones that 
follow the bayonet. Its adaptation in the varied re- 
quirements of social ]'fe will probatly save trouble for 
magistrates and time for juriss. Altogether, we antici 
pate a future for this princiole that will bring society a 
step nearer the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount 
It has come into somewhat sudden prominence. In the 
great railway strike of 1877 we championed this princi 
ple, in our modest way, locally. It was but little known, 
and generally held to be a fossilized and antiquated 
idea, or a revolutionary sentiment. We submitted to 
some personal abuse on its behalf; probably the advo- 
cacy of a poor freight-handler in a railway freight 
house did not help its dignity. Be that as it may, we 
have lived to see the doctrine of Mundella and Kettle on 
the text-books « f Jabor reform. 

The principle cf 

CO-OPERATION 

is an augury of industrial progress. As reguiating some 
social inequalities in the distribution of enterprise and 
wealth it is an economic benefactor. The Rochdale 
experiment in the passageway of Toad Lane, the 
dream of Owen and the consecration of Holyoske, is 
becoming a world-wide fact. It is permeating the more 
intelligent population of Contirtental Europe, and devel- 
oping the communal idea of enterprise where for cent- 
uries the seif has served the monarchy of kings and 
capitalists, content with his mouthful of black bread 
and a bunch of garlic, with the prospect of lentil soup, 
or buttermilk, to wash it down. The infusion of this 
co-operative idea will likely help to crack up some old 
monopolies, both of thrones and markets, for every truly 
free and justly communal principle is part of the con- 
ception tbat embraces the democracy of both citizens 
and governments. Cooperation takes up and absoros 
what is practicabie In the theory of Socialism. Thedoc- 
trines of Owen, Fourier, St. Simon, and Louis Blanc 
are tested over a barrel of sugar and a flitch of bacon, 
and the communal idea is separated from the princip'e 
of confiscation and spoil, and is assoclatei with enter- 
prise and work. Such men as Frederick Maurice and 
Canon Kingsley have done much to Caristianize the 
communal! conception of co-operation and keep it ia line 
with justice and common sense, and we anticipate that, 
purged cf some extraneous notions and impoes{bie ideals, 
it will in the future be an important economic fact in 
the social world. 

The principle of 

PROFIT-SHARING 

is a sister development, and perhaps more directly 
serviceable to indusirial evolution. It ilentifies the 
worker with the profits of his work and the interests of 
his employer—a realism of economic justice—distribut- 
ing to »-gregations what has been hitherto appropriated 
to individuals. It is by such methods that we can 
correct the evil of millionairism, and add to the content 
and exchequer of industrious labor, of which this age 
has its majority feeding on corn meal, working hard, 
keeping patient and decent, and yet having the future 
of a gray head on a poorhouse pillow. The recent 
expansion of this principle in industrial economics is 
promising. It is not without its history and its heroes, 
Tne experiments of Titus Tatt, Crossley, Godin of 
Guise, and Nelson of St. Louis, are examples of a grand 
idea, and of some very grand types of business man- 
hood. There can be no reasonable doubt of its extensive 
adoption, as there certainly is none as to its justice. 

The liberation of 





THE LABOR IDEA 


from the old Roman and feudal shame of serfdom and 
servitude isin itself a vital agency of reform and change 
in our social conditions. We need no longer hang crape 
on a shovel, or hide in a corner to split a billet of wood. 
We are growing into the democracy of work, which will 
be the more definite and whclesome as education per- 
meates the social system ; and we may safely arsume 
that what is vaguely designated as the “ dignity 
of labor” will be absorbed in the higher conception— 
the dignity of man. For all this advance—positions 
already reached, and others yet in prospect—we must 
not overlook their limitations and concurrent dangers. 
We caunot separate the forces of good and evil in social 
evoluiions, They co-exist, and are in continual confilct 
every where, under a miterand in a pauper’s boots—a 
Vatican and a grist-mill. Virtue and vice, greeds and 
monopolies, discontent and pauperism, the debtor and 
the damned, will be in history to {ts close. Old Earth 
without mud and midnights is not more imaginary than 
a social pact or solidariiy without its percentage of 
sinners and i's crop of sin. 

This qualifying consideration in mind, we can yet 
forecast a land cf promise in which education and in- 
dustry, prosperity and more perfected conditions of 
Christian life, will exist. The trend of civilization is in 
that direction ; the footprints are up the mountain, and 
not down ; and yet there must needs be the spirit of 
loyalty to duty and truth to carry on what is ¢o signifi- 
cantly begun. There are struggles ahead—probably 
some heroic episodes of trial and trust. It has ever 
been so. God works with hot tron, and time {s but his 
anvil. Conscience had to tramp through Smithfield, 
Freedom by Gettysburg. The Semitic Nomad had his 
Balaks before he tasted the grapes of Eshcol, or bis 
grand old leader saw the Judean hills from the crags of 
Nebo ; and we de not anticipate social betterment with- 
out its historical process. As it is, we are hopeful; 
we who are stil] sweating In the Pharaoh brickyards 
have a Jonging eye on the Land of Promise. 

FrED Wooprow. 


ADDENDA. 

These notes are from the brickyards of labor. They 
are of toll, as is ice of a frost, and warmth of a fire; 
and in no sense, whether educative or otherwise, the 
product of a parlor study. 

Ona the basts of experience and observations made on 
the ground they may possibly have some weight, if in 
an artistic eense they have none at all. 

We have, by some long, if obscure, consecration, made 
the wants and wrongs of our fellow-man a study, and 
his moral and social betterment our ambition and work. 
Ours has been a picturerque and a somewhat romantic 
experience in dealings wlth men of all colors and classes, 
creeds and callings: grim studfes in ships and camps, 
and the deeper depths yet of sorrow, sin, and wrong in 
the back streets and tenement-houses of our modern 
pagans—the pathos of life and the crime thereof, with 
the tear cf one and the curse of the other as memories 
and lessons ; and in these notes we have acted on the 
principle, born of experience, that our social inequall- 
ties and injustices have their causes below the surface 
fact, and that the remedy is but superficial that trims 
the thistle and keeps the spade from the root. The 
pivotal force of sil social reform is, as we understand 
it, from within rather than from without, and hence 
our emphasis on the place and duty of Christian activi- 
ties in the industrial salvation. 

We confess to being singular in this mode of reason- 
ing, especially from the ‘‘ brickyard” side of the ques- 
tion, where the hand that is scratched with the bramble 
is more teady to cut it down than to dig it up. 

We note, also, in most cases of treatment, professional 
and otherwise, that the consequences of an evil, its sta- 
tistics and dimensions, the purely materialistic and spec- 
tacular aspect of the matter, fs in more favor—the grub. 
bing out of the black wick that smokes the glass of the 
lamp ; whilst the Christian idea of individual purification 
is severely let alone. In this we differ broadly, hon- 
estly, and without compromise, and if by any thought 
in these notes the higher issues of the iodustrial move- 
ment {s thereby made the more visible, and the cause of 
labor {is lifted from the newspaper to the Gospel, and 
from statistics to the conscience, our ‘‘ Voice from the 
Brickyards of Paaraoh” may help along the general 
redemption. We so hope, as we wipe a laborer’s ren. 

FRED Wooprow. 


EMIN BEY. 


By tne Rev JAMES JOHNSTON 








HE atiention of Europeans, and especially of Eag- 

lishmen, is again drawn toward Equatorial Africa, 
in connection with the relief of Emin Bsy, who was 
appointed by General Gordon to administer, on behalf 
of the Evyptian Government, the distant regions situ- 
ated on the Upper White Nile. Dr. Felkin, the intrepid 
traveler through the country governed by Enin Bey, 
and the Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 





Slavery Society, both received letters last November 
from ‘‘Gordon’s Lieutenant ” to the effect that he had 
long been isolated from the civilized world, and was 
then—on the 8lst of December, 1885—in a precarious 
position. The Society, recognizing the eminent serv- 
ices of Emin Bey in the suppression of slavery, and also 
his pacific control of a semi-barbarous territory, urged 
upon the British Government the desirability of attempt- 
ing the rescue of the indefatigable ruler, or at least of pro- 
viding him with speedy assistarce. A second and more 
influential requisition was presented in December at the 
Foreign Office, inviting an interview, in order to consider 
the most effective means by which to succor Emin Bey 
and an Italian explorer, Captain Casati, who {s detained 
in the interlor. A reply was sent to the Society that 
already, through private generosity, an expedition of a 
peaceful character was being organ/zed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. H. M. Stanley, which had the cor- 
dial sympathy of Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
prouise of ald from the Egyptian Government. The plan 
of the route which the gallant discoverer of Livingstone 
will select is hourly expected Joseph Thomson, an- 
other rising and distinguished African explorer, who 
hes recently given to the Scottish Geographical Soctety 
an account of his journey from Zanzibar, ‘‘ Through the 
Masai Country to Victoria Nyanza,” proposes to convey 
fifty camel loads of ammunition to Emin Pasha, which 
would enable him to hold his ground agafust the attacks 
of the slaveholders. He has suggested that the most 
expeditious way of approach to Emin’s dominion, which 
lies far south of Khartoum, and slightly to the north- 
west of the Albert Nyanzs, would be eva Zanzibar and 
Masai land. 

We shall now briefly glance at the district where 
Emin Bey has exercised jurisdiction, and his humane 
achievements. Gordon, it may be remembered, on bid 
ding farewell to General Graham, presented him with a 
Soudanese rhinoceros whip—a significant sign of the 
curse which he intended by God's help to ¢fface from 
the Soudan and the Bahr Gazal, the base of the slave 
marauders’ assaults upon the indomitable governor, The 
land over which Emin hastway is bounded onthe north 
by the Nile and its slave-scoured grounds; on the west 
by the Makua (a tributary of the Mobang!), where the 
Arabs prosecute their vile trade; on the south by the 
Albert Nyanza ; and on the east by the vast tract of 
unexplored country ravaged by the East Coast slave 
hunters. These last named traders have had a capital 
harvest on the East African coast during the time that 
her Majesty’s crulsers were engaged at Suakim. The 
extent of Emin’s provinces (which are better established 
on the eastern side) is two hundred miles long and one 
hundred and fifty wide, containing between one and 
two millions of population. Throughout the larger por 
tion of this land the brave man who has been advanced 
to the rank of Pasha by the Khedive has collected a reg- 
ular grain tax and ruled with signal success from 1878 
to 1883. 

The crusades which were made against slavery by 
Livingstone, Baker, Burton, Gordon, and Stanley have 
been indefatigably carried on by Emin Bey for the 
past eight years. The existing concord in Emia’s 
realms in 1881 allowed him to visit the Kohl, when 
he liberated six hundred and forty five slaves and 
captured four hundred small slave traders, whom he 
took under his own charge to Khartoum. By the 
year 1883 the Kohl was overrun with Abdullah abd es 
Sammat and the Dongolawi, who were brutally muttilat- 
ing the helpless natives by cutting off their hands, feet, 
and noses. Emin immediately gathered his native troops 
and fortified one or two garrisons, which were, however, 
unfortunately, overpowered. This defeat was avenged 
in 1885, when the Pasha delivered a heavy blow to the 
rebels at Rimo, in Makraka, who have not serlously 
troubled him since his victory. These inhuman monsters 
order that their own slaves shall wear clothing, while 
they train fleet bloodhounds to fly at every naked person, 
who is considered as lawful game. It is on the north 
and southwest of Emin Bey’s region where the most 
desperate stand will be made by Tippu Tib, who has 
been the dreaded scourge of the Zandehs since the death 
of Geesi and the seizure of the heroic Lupton. 

Emin’s system of government {is not more paternal 
than his attitude toward the slave hunters is chivalrous. 
Some twenty stations have been planted, between which 
and Lado, the tiny capital, fortnightly communications 
are arranged. The tax upon grain is regularly levied, 
and as readily supplied at the appointed places, while 
the unarmed industrious natives are protected at work 
in the fields by the soldiers. Useful butldings have been 
erected, amid other signs of growing civilization. At 
Lado the laws, though extremely elementary, are ap- 
proved of and obeyed by the natives, to the exclusion of 
any serious crime. The morning bugle calls the people 
to work, resounds again for midday rest, and is repeated 
in the evening for cessation from toil. The curfew is 
heard later, and afterward the Jock-up for the night 
follows. The balance-sheet for 1881 showed a net profit 
of £8,000, which would probably be larger for 1882 
Emin Bey’s solitary life may be inferred from the fol- 
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lowing notes : From 1879 to 1881 few supplies reached 
him, and in 1882 he was absolutely forsaken by 
Europeans. He writes in 1883, ‘‘ We live here as if there 
was no Egypt, no Khartoum, no Mahdi.” 

Emin Pasha’s governorship and its blessings are con- 
clusive arguments in favor of some endeavor being 
made to hasten the redemption of the oppressed negroes. 
Another telling {llustration is furnished of one strong 
man holding more than his own although hemmed in by 
ferocious slave owners and savage tribes. A grand part 
has been played by one who unites the courage of Liv- 
ingstone with the endurance of Gordon. He has shaken 
the slave system to its center, and undeniably rooted it 
out from provinces of ten million inhabitants. Of his 
negro troops he speaks in glowing praise. ‘‘I do not 
know how to describe to you the admirable devotion of 
my black troops throughout a long war, which for them, 
at least, had no advantage. Deprived of the most neces- 
sary things, for a long time without pay, my men fought 
valiantly, and when at last hunger weakened them, 
when, after nineteen days of incredible privations and 
sufferings, their strength was exhausted, and when the 
last torn leather of the last boot had been eaten, they cut 
a way through their enemies and succeeded in saving 
themselves.” 

In the presence of these outcasts of humanity, and 
before the whole world, the figure of Emin Bey shines 
with increasing luster. His powers of persuasion, nego- 
tation, and strategy have been abundantly confirmed. 
His scientific acquirements and linguistic attainments, 
the latter of which {s attested by his mastery of German, 
French, Itallan, English, and Turkish, are considerable. 
His actions and correspondence reveal a character of 
rare self-abnegation. Consecrated to his arduous task, 
he is cheerfully prepared to remain {f he can obtain 
adequate reinforcements. In one of his letters he says : 
‘If I die, who will take this work up? I think only of 
that.” And sgain: ‘‘Time is wanted; but from the 
seed I have tried to sow doubtless good fruit will spring 
up. If Iam happy enough to see it, so much the bet. 
ter; if I die, well—‘ Jn magnis voluisse sat est,’” 

Since the severe fighting at Rimo and the fall of 
Khartoum, in 1885, he has been obliged to evacuate his 
more distant outposts and concentrate his diminished 
troops. Despite the fact that he has had no news for 
upwards of four years from Europe, he writes: ‘‘ As to 
my future plans, I intend to hold this country as long as 
ever it is possible.” 

After writing the above, two telegrams successively 
appeared in the newspapers, and to-day (January 14) the 
report of a speech by Mr. H. M. Stanley at the Mansion 
House, London. The first telegram from Suez, dated 
January 10, announces Dr. Junker’s arrival there from 
Central Africa. He himself {s favorable to the route 
recommended by Dr. Felkin. Striking the coast at 
Bagamayo, about seven degrees south, Dr, Junker would 
be inclined to retrace {n part the route he has just trav- 
eled over, and, after striking the Victoria Nyanza, enter 
Emin Pasha’s territory by the ‘‘ Beatrice Gulf” of the 
Lake Nziga. The imminent peril of the Pasha makes 
the proposed expedition imperative, and its equlpment of 
the best materfals. Than Stanley, Felkin, and Thomson 
the Doctor knows none more capable. 

A second telegram, dated Cairo, January 12, states 
that Dr. Junker had landed, and immediately had an 
interview with Sir E Baring, who has informed Stanley 
that the Doctor will await him there, The Egyptian 
Government {s contributing £10,000, and the Eng. 
lish Government is lixewise rendering monetary sup- 
port. He does not think that the expedition, consist. 
ing of Zanzibar men acting as porters, and Europeans, 
will be tess than one thousand strong, which cannot 
possibly reach the country under four months, The 
King of Uganda, known as Mounaga or Muanga, who 
a short time ago burned some native converts and mur- 
dered Bishop Hannington, is the most troublesome 
obstacle in the way. The Doctor expresses his fears 
that as soon as the little Egyptian garrison’s ammunition 
is expended, the natives may turn upon their former 
friends and allies. 

The excellent speech which Mr. H. M. Stanley has 
just delivered at the Mansion House, after having re. 
ceived the honor of the freedom of the city of London, 
definitely settles the route of the rellef expedition, 
Stanley sald that the ammunition of Emin Bey was 
spent, and that between him and the sea on every hand 
there were savages. He purposed bringing back the 
Pasha by way of the Congo. The King of the Belgians 
had generously placed at his disposal for ninety day, 
the entire force of the Congo State. Preparations for 
the expedition were being carried on in Africa, while 
the whole of the Europsans and their luggege would 
leave London on the 20ih of January. The route from 
the east coast could easily be closed against them, but 
from the Congo side 1t was permanently open, besides 
passing through a rich and fertile land, which would 
undoubtedly repay the cost of the enterprise. 

Prescot, England. 


Lé[ We spoke fa the Outlook last week of the rumor that 





Emin was on his way to the coast, having broken away 
from hisenemies. As we conjectured, the rumor turned 
out to be altogether incorrect. The latest news from 
Stanley says that he will arrive at Zanz!bar February 21, 
and will set out at once, taking the Congo route if he 
can find a steamer at Zanzibar; if not, he will risk the 
perils and hardships of the overland route.—Eps. C. U.] 








THE WAYSIDE INN. 


By MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 


OMANTIC pilgrimages nowadays are largely made 

by railway, and the latitude and longitude of 

most sentimental Meccas are cast from the meridian of 
a station. 

It was a queer station at which we alighted, and but 
for us the train would have dashed by it without 4 halt. 
When our Mecca was visited, and we ready to finish our 
pligrimage by rafl again, we were oblige! to signal 
an approaching train at this same station, without 
which signal the train would nvt have st>pped at all, 
There zs no station, in fact, where we des-ended from 
the Massachusetts Central—nothing but a weather-beaten 
platform beside a sandy cart-path running through pine 
woods. Nota house was within sight, nothing but tall 
pines through which the soft alr sang pensive poetic 
greeting, and a tall wooden sign-post bearing curious 
resemblance to 3 cross, and pointing its painted arrow- 
head straight into the piny depths. 

But then that sign-post bore also the words ‘‘ Way- 
side Inn” ! 

Longfellow never came this way to the Wayside Inn, 
and he sings of it as in ‘‘a region of repose :” 

‘* A place of slumber and of dreams, 
Remote among the wooded hills, 
For there no noisy railway speeds.”’ 

The Massachusetts Central is a new road, and ap- 
proaches the poetic ground from the rear, too remotely 
to disturb its dreamfalness, and from belts of forest 
trees, while the poet snd his companions always drove 
to it along the wide ceach road streaming out from 
Sudbury. Nevertheless, it all seemed poetic ground to 
us, and hallowed by even so common a thing as a 
wooden sign-pest, for it was so eary to imagine that even 
here the poet might have rambled, weaving poetic 
fancies, as Dante in the Pineta of Ravenna. All through 
the woods, at every angle and curve of the cart-path, that 
sign-post and its one poetic direction was repeate?, {ll {n 
that fragrant obscurity through which the golden light 
filtered as into Gothic cathe?ral, and the ollan mur- 
mur swelled at moments into organ-like music, that com- 
mon sign-post came to have almost as much {deal infin- 
ence as the rustic Calvari-s, that Jay full touch upon 
chords of the harp of the human imagination, stretched 
from the rural cross-roads of Catholic countries. Emerg. 
ing finally from among the pines, we came to a wider 
and more open road running past rug ed farms and 
comfortable farmhouses, through thrifty orchards 
whose golden and crimson wealth begemmed Its verdant 
sides, past gray pastures shot with barberry flames, over 
atime worn but utterly unpicturesque wooden bridge, 
and through serried ranks of golden-rod and clumps 
of plumed aster, till at last we came to the broad high- 
way which in the olden days was the Boston coach 
road. Turning from our more humble way into this 
still well-traveled road, we crossed another bridge, upon 
which we paused to say, ‘‘ This is the one over which 
the young Sicilian leaned when his plans for angling in 
the brook were completely overthrown, over which he 
leaned 

‘¢¢To watch the speckled trout glide by, 

And float through the inverted sky, 

Still round and round the baited hook.’”’ 
Only a step more and we needed no sign-post cross to 
tell us that those stately walls and hipped roof rising 
from a lush veil of foliage were at last our Mecca—the 
ancleut hostelry—as ancient 

**as any in the land may be, 

Built in the old colonial days, 

When men lived in & grander way, 

With ampler hospitality. 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather-stains upon the wall, 

And chimneys huge and tiled and tall.”’ 

‘Hobgoblin Hall” was rather of a favorite idea, or 
picture, with Longfellow. He has used it in other of his 
picturesque descriptions, and in his diary applies it also 
to one of the ancient homesteads of Cambridge. To us 
the Wayside Inn had no hobgoblin suggestion. It lies 
too broadly in the summer and winter sunshine to offer 
shelter to eerle creatures; its windows are too numer- 
ous and shining, although parrow, its dcors too hos- 
pitably near the well-beaten highway, to gather within 
it the mysterious atmospheres !n which such uncanny 
elf-beings are at home. It {s, or was, a great, plain colo- 
nial m.nsion, made picturesque by its quaint roof, and, 
to us, by the spiritual atmosphere floated about it from 
the imagination of the poet. That imagination gave 
unreal gifts to real objects. In our own memories the 





Wayside Inn dwells forever, not as we saw it in the 
yellow sunshine dreaming of the old days of its mortal 
pride, but as the poet describes it for us, builded not with 
hands and mellowed not with earthly days, but wrought 
upon by invisible influences from out the music-haunted 
and clairvoyant aisles of his own imagination. We 
may smile at the naive/é of Longfellow’s statement that 
he visited Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi to 
draw thence inspiration and local color for portions of 
‘“‘ Evangeline,” but reverence should be greater than 
amusement. That ideal images, to become forever a por- 
tion of the world’s fair picture galleries, can be evolved 
from coar ely insignific: nt germs 1s exquisite proof of 
the divinely infinite in the ugly germ of human nature. 

Toe Wayside Inn is hostelry no more ; indeed, it had 
ceased to be one years before the ‘‘ Tales ” were written, 
with the death of the last of the Howes, that ancient 
family whose fortune, or misfortune, it shared for two 
hundred years, declining as they declined from proud 
lords of the soll to none the less proud keepers of enter- 
tainment for man and beast, the Red Horse Inn. 
Having been stately mansion, then faded but never 
humbled inn, it is now the hired farmhouse of a many- 
orcharded farm. When the flerce autumn winds beat 
about ft and the singing chimneys chant Oaslanic music, 
perhaps even yet the landlord brings in 

‘logs from the dead ap ple trees 
Of the old orchard planted here 
By the first Howe of Sudbury.”’ 

It is kept in excellent repair externally, even although 
its almost baronial dimensions must require a vast ex- 
penditure in pinkish-gray, a sort of ashes-of-roses, paint ; 
but within it is inmuch the condition described, 

‘* With stairways worn, and crazy coors, 
And creaking and uneven floors.’’ 

Before we ventured to enter the house we sat for an 
hour under the group of oaks across the road and 
between the house and the great barn which still dis- 
plays 

‘Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay,’’ 
and through whose breezy doors we saw “‘ wattled 
cocks ” strutting to and fro just as their remote ancestors 
strutted, whom a poet immortalized. The old house is 
naturally a most strikiog object even ertirely aside 
from its ideal renown—an ancient building of solid oak, 
with tiny-paned windows, and the pseudo-Jacobean 
front door characteristic of colonial days. All up and 
down the road wave grand old oaks, the very selfsame 
oaks through whieh mysterious volces moaned and fied 
‘one autumn night in Sudbury town” when Poet, 
Musician, Theologian, Scholar, Young Sicilian, and 
Spanish Jew joked with a landlord of grave aspect, and 
told their tales In the parlor of a WaysideInn. The 
spaces are wide about the inn, the sky is infinitely high 
above it, and those majestic oaks stand too far apart 
from it to throw 
** Tangles of light and shade 
On roof and doors and window-sills,”’ 

but not too far for their ‘‘ branches hoar” to swing with 
mysterious roar and murmur ‘‘ farewell forever more.” 
Two of these mighty oaks are hollow ; one of them, still 
flourishing }ike a green bay tree, but with a massive 
solemnity that reminds one of cedars of Lebanon, is 
empty and large enough to hold six grown persons 
within its shell. 

As we sat there gazing at the lonely old house, no 
other dwelling within sight, we entered fully into the 
dreaminess cf {ts atmosphere. Only the sounds of nature 
—the soft air among thetrecs, the hum of insects and sub- 
dued jabber of the wattled cocks and their families— 
broke thestillness, White curtains drifted sleepily to and 
fro at the open windows, the green front door was closed, 
occasionally a carriage drove silently by ; but otherwise 
the very atmosphere of the Lotus Isle brooded the 
dream haunted house. Finally a bright-eyed youth of 
twenty or more crossed from the barn to the house, and 
to him we addressed ourselves. He told us that although 
the Inn was but a private dwelling, the inmates were so 
often called upon to give some sort of refreshment to 
sentimental pilgrims that their resources in the way of 
bread and milk and eggs were taxed to the uttermost. 
‘* Even that is ended now, for the lan ilord lies in one of 
those chambers where you see a floating curtain, and 
has l«in there ten weeks almost at death’s door.” We did 
not ask if that landlord’s name was Howe, and if his re- 
bellious grandsire bore a sword down there at Concord 
in the fight, for before we had time to do so the bright- 
eyed youth told us that the landlord’s name was Dodman, 
and his malady asthma, out of which two Sudbury 
doctors were likely to bring him successfully. 

Under the biight-eyed and exceedingly well mannered 
young man’s guidance we entered the house. It had 
internally the appearancs of an old-fashioned coaching 
inn yet, and none whatever of its more ancient and 
stateller estate. Our guide showed us the ancient 
barroom, and the bar, closed or opened by means of a 
swinging blind. This barroom is now the family 


kitchen ; shining milk cans fill the places of bottles and 
demijohns, and a modern cook-stove usurps the place 
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where once thirsty coach travelers from Boston assuaged 
their pangs, and where the Sicilian went tc seek the 
landlord—‘‘the place that landlords most frequent,” 
but which is never but once mentioned in Longfel- 
low’s poem. That delicate story-telling company was 
more at home in the wainscoted parlor, where the 
ghostly spinet uttered occasional weird notes, and ‘an 
angel flew by overhead.” Like all the rooms, the bar- 
room is dusky, but of all it is the duskiest, because of 
tiny windows and low, oaken-beamed walls almost touch- 
ing our heads. The oaken beams are cut and hacked, 
and a thin coat of whitewash fails to cover their oaken 
blackness. The hall is creaking and uneven of floor, 
and its worn stairs still show traces of having been 
lavishly decorated with painted landscapes and flowers 
upon the rise of each step, and where the foot need never 
touch. The parlor where the story-tellers sat is just 
across the hall from the barroom. Its floor also is worn 
and sunken, and its oak beams but half an arm’s length 
above our heads. It is a mere farmhouse dining-room 
now, and little suggestion remains of other days. The 
wall paper is very old, but not ‘‘antique.” Doubtless 
its nymphs and shepherdesses, its demigods and amorous 
swains, are of our fathers’ youth, although masquerading 
in a Georgian classicality. Doubtless, too, it is an im- 
mortal youth that bloomed upon these walls in dim 
patches of pastoral green amid wide deserts of white 
exactly to-day as when Longfellow first saw the Wayside 
Inn in his early manhood, when he traveled by coach from 
Boston to take a steamer at New York for Europe. The 
woodwork is paneled and painted white, and over the 
mantel hangs a crimson coat-of arms, where one sees 8 
helmet barred, and below, upon a scroll, reads ‘‘ By the 
name of Howe.” We asked our intelligent zuide if this 
were the veritable coat-of-arms described in the poem. 
He smiled, and answered, to our sorrow, that it was but 
an imitation, made as nearly as could be in likeness of 
the one that hung here before the Squire Howes ceased 
to be innkeepers. Where the original coat-of-arms was 
he knew not, but he hoped religiously preserved by some 
branch of that numerously branched family. 
In one corner of the room stands an old-fashioned 
** melodeon,” which in the dim light demanded no im- 
possible stretch of .he imagination to transform it into the 
old spinet upon whose ivory keys the firelight’s ruddy 
glow played ‘‘ inaudible melodies ” one autumn night in 
Sudbury Town. In brutal contrast to the idealizable 
melodeon, a long table covered with a white oilcloth 
stretches across one end of the room, which table fur- 
nishes forth the bodily refreshment often demanded by 
sentimental pilgrims. A well-thumbed copy of ‘‘ The 
Wayside Inn” lies upon this table, with a presentation 
inscription upon one of its tly-leaves addressed to Land- 
lord Dodman, and not to ‘‘ Landlord Howe.” Beside it 
lies a visitors’ book, wherein who will may record the 
fact of his pilgrimage. An aucient sideboard loaded 
with modern and coldly white dishes, a scattering of 
lyre-backed chairs, and a ghastly and hideous haircloth 
sofa, completes the mise en scéne, wherein one may im- 
agine, if he can, that immoriai company of story-tellers 
who wove their tales together as those of Boccaccio and 
Chaucer, but, unlike those plague-fleeing Florentine and 
Canterbury pilgrims, told tales of high aspiration, of 
curious and poetic legends of near and remote lands, and 
of noble deeds as they 
** sat talking by the fire, 

And watched the smoldering embers burn 

To ashes, and flash up again 

Into a momentary glow, 

Lingering like them when forced to go, 

And going when they would remain.” 


A ““VOYAGE” WITH ESPEJO. 
By Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY, 

N a musty, coffee-colored old volume of the 

Hakluyt collection of the journals of early ad- 
venturers, books prized by antiquarians and bib- 
lomaniacs for their rarity and age, but little known to 
the general reader, there exists an interesting account of 
two early visits by Spaniards to the Pueblos of New 
Mexico. 

It is called ‘“‘A briefe relation of two notable voy- 
ages, the first made by frier Augustin Ruyz, a Fran- 
ciscan, in the yeere 1581, the second by Antonio de 
Espejo in the yeere 1583, who together with his company 
disconered a land wherein they found fifteen prouinces, 
all full of townes conteining house of four and five 
stories high, which they named New Mexico, for that 
in many respects it resembleth the prouince of Olde 
Mexico... by the which it is thought that men may 
trauell euen to Terra de Labrador. Taken out of the 
History of China, written by Frier Juan Gonzales de 
Mendoga, printed in Madrid 1586.” 

We began where the Spaniards ended, at the south- 
ern boundary of Colorado, swooping down upon the 
Pueblos as they did, with the trifling difference that we 
came from the north and in fewer numbers. The 
worthy friar’s chronicle served us as a trusty guide- 
book, and it is certainly remarkable that a journal of 





travel written three hundred years since can be 80 com- 
pletely verified at the present day. 

Along the Rio Grande Valley, not far from the 
ancient city of Santa Fé, we found the nineteen pueblos 
or towns from which these building Indians derive the 
name which at once ranks them as far advanced in 
civilization beyond the nomad tribes of the North. 

We may well call Santa Fé ancient, for it was founded 
by the Spaniards about the year 1595. But when the 
Spaniards came they found populous cities of unknown 
age scattered up and down the valley on the sites still 
occupied by the descendants of these prehistoric people. 
These cities were old when Columbus discovered 
America, and when first visited the strange old people 
were found in possession of the arts of lifé, the knowl- 
edge of which they had possibly inherited from Aztec 
ancestors. 

The ancient chronicle quaintly tells us how the Fran- 
ciscan, moved by a zeal for souls, made his first unsuc- 
cessful expedition into the new-old country, which he 
was obliged to abandon on account of the cowardice of 
his escort, and how, two years later, Antonio de Espejo, 
a wealthy gentlemen from Cordova, invested a large 
part of his fortune in the fitting out of a stronger party, 
which successfully accomplished the exploration of New 
Mexico. Much that is written of this visit in 1583 is 
true to-day. Inthe old history the pueblo of Zufit is 
described to the life, the Moqu! villages can be recog. 
nized, and the Rio Grande pueblos are traceable from 
Acoma in the west to Taos in the northeast. We 
found the same wild flowers which Espejo compared to 
the roses of the Guadalquiver, the same hospitable 
people, assimple in their babits, as ignorant of the out- 
side world, as contented and as inoffensive as when 
Espejo found them. 

It is possible that we were more keenly struck by 
their picturesqueness and a certain forelgnness than the 
Spaniards ; for the adobe houses built in the shape of 
terraces, the front door of one opening upon the roof 
of another, recalled the houses of the Moors, with which 
Espejo must have been familiar. The narrow streets, 
too, with their unchristian odors and lack of sanitation, 
bore a striking, if not overpleasant, resemblance to the 
Cordova of to-day. The hot sunshine and the desert 
coloring were African in effect, while the weird, dark 
people, in their white cotton garments, with a dash of 
red bound turban-wise about their brows, recalled the 
Moors of Tangiers ; and the patient burros, with their 
panniers piled with melons, reminded us of their con- 
Sréres, the Barbary donkeys. It was all a bit of Morocco 
transplanted to our owao country, woven blankets re- 
peating the Oriental patterns of prayer rugs, and water 
jars of Saracenic shape and decoration carried by the 
women with the same stately poise of the caryatide. 

Taos, the first pueblo on our route, the last on that of 
Espejo, should be visited on its féte day, the festival 
of San Geronimo, on the 30th of September, when dances 
and races and old pagan ceremonies are mingled with 
the rites of the Roman Catholics Church. It lies away 
from the railroad, is difficult of access, and the festival 
has been witnessed by but few tourists. The town has 
the appearance of a citadel, and has so figured in history, 
for the warriors of Taos are noted for their bravery and 
for a certain rash espousal of the under side, never 
knowing when they are beaten, but sustaining sleges and 
winning battles after the generalsurrender. It was here 
that Popi originated the rebellion which drove the Span- 
iards from the country in 1680 ; and here Tomas, who 
had sided with the Mexicans in 1848 in their ineffectual 
struggle with the United States, withstood a two days’ 
artillery siege in the adobe church. General Cooke, 
who led this assault, speaks of the soldierly qualities of 
these Indians with enthusiasm, and states that seven 
years later he raised here ina day acompany to serve 
against the Apaches, ‘and efficient fine fellows they 
were.” In spite of these warlike memories, the yellow 
river murmurs only of peace, and as we followed it 
southward we found the people gentle and inoffensive, 
cultivating their gardens and fields with patient assiduity, 
greeting each stranger with unsuspicious friendliness, 
keeping faith better than their Mexican neighbors, a 
broad smile on their unintellectual but honest faces. 
At Santa Clara it was harvest time ; the grain had been 
trodden out by ponies driven around the threshing floor 
after the Oriental custom, and the women were winnow- 
ing it in the light evening breeze, and gathering it, after 
its careless cleansing, in earthen jars. The children came 
out to look at us as we drove by, but when our artist point- 
ed the “ sneak-box,” or detective’s camera, toward them, 
they scampered up the rickety ladders and hastily dis. 
appeared. One little girl of nine ran as nimbly as the 
rest, though encumbered by a large baby fastened to 
her shoulders by a shawl. The infant’s head bobbed 
from side to side, but it slept composedly, while its little 
nurse scuttled away in mortal fear. We entered the 
adobe church, a dark cavern with its roof supported by 
rudely caved rafters. Like most of the Pueblo churches, 
the altar-plece was painted upon skin brought from 
Mexico. In this instance the central subject was a not 
unpleasant representation of St. Clara, the patroness of 





the village. Services are performed here more frequent- 
ly than in most of the pueblos, for the Curé of Santa 
Cruz, a neighboring Mexican village, comes at intervals 
to catechise and say mass, 

The church at Santa Cruz boasts of being the oldest 
in the United States in which service has uninterrupt- 
edly been held. We found it well stocked with hideous 
processional effigies, and with works of art only equaled 
for direness of subject and atrocity of execution by 
some of the horrors in the Portuguese National Gallery 
at Lisbon. In the priest’s private chapel our eyes lusted 
for a fine bit of tapestry from old Spain representing 
mermaids playing upon guitars, and a mythological 
and scantily robed lady driving a chariot. 

All around the village of Santa Clara were fertile 
fields of corn and melons, with little lodges or watch 
towers {n which the Indians camp while their crops are 
ripening, to watch their fruits and vegetables and pro- 
tect them from rabbits and two-footed marauders. 

To the west of this fertile valley are the cliff-dwell- 
ings which have so puzzled ethnologists and antiquari- 
ans. A range of high hilis is honeycombed by caverns 
artificially hollowed, and once inhabited by some pre. 
historic race, probably the ancestors of the Pueblos. We 
entered many of the caves, and found that some had 
been plastered ; others contained niches for fireplaces, 
with ventilating shafts and smoke-blackened chimneys. 
Along the face of the cliff there were frequently rows of 
rafter sockets showing that porches or outer chambers had 
been built in front of these caverns ; fragments of pottery, 
incised, colored, and glazed, similar to the kinds made 
by the Pueblos, were found, with arrow-heads of obsid- 
fan, and grinding-stones. On the summit of the cliff 
were the ruins of a palace or fortress some three 
hundred feet square. The face of the cliff was deco 
rated in some places by rude representations of the sun 
and different animals. Much specuiation has been ex- 
pended on these remains; one plausible theory {is that 
this cliff was the citadel of a tribe, to which they re- 
treated from their farming ]ands during the wars with 
the Spaniards. 

By a frightful road, plunging into and out of numer 
ous arroyas, we drove slowly through the garden- pueblo 
of Pojuache (pronounced po-whach-ey), with its luscious 
plums and heavy-headed roses, and past other villages 
to the old Mexican capital of Santa Fé. The city of the 
Holy Fatth, with its anclent buildinys, its Spanish plaza, 
its courtyards and gardens, is most fascinating Here is 
the Governor’s palace, in which lived the Spanish Cap- 
taln-General, whose State records were sold as wrapping- 
paper to the storekeepers by a later Governor. Here is 
the church of San Miguel, built by the Marquis de la 
Penuela in 1710, and the bishop’s garden, with its pool 
of carp, shaded by trees breaking with their tempting 
burdens. Here is old Fort Marcy, with its stormy mem- 
orfes, all interesting and suggestive, but aside from our 
subject. So, with a glance at the Indian school and the 
curlosity shop, we are off once more ; past the old mines 
at Cerillos, where the Indian serfs dug silver and tur. 
quoises for their Spanish masters, on to the west and the 
pueblos of Laguna and Acoma. Much might be said of 
the dances of the Pueblo Indian. We happened to reach 
Laguna on the evening of September 18, the festival of 
St. Joseph, the yearly féte day of the Indians of this 
village. The Catholic fathers have, with true Jesuitical 
sagacity, engrafted thelr festivals upon the old pagan 
observances, so that little is left of the ancient rites 
among the braves in war paint. Little Indlan boys in 
the scarlet and white robes of choristers were lounging 
at the depot, one with a censer and the other with a 
processional cross in his hand. The exercises of the 
day had begun with early mass ; afterward, to the clang- 
ing of the church bells and the chanting of a Latin 
hymn, the entire tribe marched to the spot arranged for 
the feast. 

Here an arbor had been previously prepared, roofed 
with cedar and pinyon branches, with its three sides 
thatched with corn-stalks fresh from the field, with the 
ears of the corn still upon them—for this festival is their 
Thanksgiving Day, a sort of Harvest Home, which has 
been celebrated in some fashion by pagans and Chris- 
tians from time immemorial. In the arbor they arranged 
first the images brought {n procession from the church. 
St. Joseph for once has the place of honor, for it is his 
day, his illustrious spouse, Maria Sanctissima, taking a 
more humble station. Upon the ground fruit and bread 
is piled, and the aged and honored members of the tribe 
take seats along the sides of the arbor. Then the people 
swarm in, and the feast—a humble one—takes place, and 
after the feast the dance, which in this instance resem- 
bled an old-fashioned Virginia reel, having one impor- 
tant difference—that the woman must always keep her 
face to the back of her partner. 

The maneuvers of a company of Pueblo troops formed 
an important feature of the day. The advance which 
the pueblo of Laguna shows over some others is doubt- 
less owing to the presence among them of American 
teachers and leaders who have devoted themselves to 
their improvement. The ancient religion of the Pueblos 
is not idolatrous, but zodthelstic, consisting of the wor- 
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ship of emblematic animals through certain fetiches. In 
this strange mythology the mountain lion represents the 
north, the white wolf the east, the badger the south, and 
the bear the west. Besides these they have three medi- 
ators between man and the elements: the eagle with the 
air or heaven, the mole with the earth or under world, 
and the frog with water. Mr. Frank Cushing, in the 
report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1880, gives a most 
exhaustive study of the Zufil fetiches and the ceremo- 
nies supposed to insure success to the hunter. We were 
told by the Rev. Mr. Menawl, missionary to the Laguna 
Indians, that the Pueblo prepares for the hunt of the 
eagle with fasting and prayer. To him the eagle {s a 
sacred bird, and may not be killed, but its feathers are 
highly prized for decorative purposes, and may be se- 
cured if the bird is left uninjured. The hunter, having 
consecrated himself for his task, builds a hut upon some 
lonely butte, in which he conceals himself. Oa the root 
of the cabin he places a rabbit fastened to his wrist by a 
cord which he passes through a large opening in the 
roof. Sooner or later the keen-scented, clear-eyed eagle 
spies the game, and swoops down upon the rabbit. In- 
stantly the alert Indian jerks his string, pulling the eagle, 
whose claws are fastened in his prey, into the cabin, 
where the precious tall feathers are plucked and the 
captive then allowed to escape. 

After a most interesting stay at Laguna, we proceeded 
to Acoma, doubtless the most picturesque and fascinat- 
ing of all the pueblos. Under the guidance of the 
Governor of Laguna, and in company with the Superin- 
tendent of the Government School for Indians at Carlisle, 
Pa., we undertook the expedition one bright Septembarc 
day. Over the tawny prafrie we drove for hours, the 
sun blazing pitilessly, and soon wilting the enthustastic 
spirits which had made conversation so lively at the 
outset. Even the indefatigable punster failed of response, 
and the horses jogged wearlly, as unheedful of the 
whip. Our lips and throats smarted with the alkall, and 
our faces were blistering under double veils. A few 
lemons were a boon, their acidity counteracting the 
unpleasant qualities of the water ; and we realized why 
the Government issues pickled limes to soldiers engaged 
in New Mexican'campaigns, and the use of cosmetics by 
army officers no longer seemed an unmanly weakness 
When we had journeyed so long that the sixteen miles 
seemed to have lengthened to double that number, we 
found ourselves approaching a precipitous butte, rislog 
to a height of some four hundred feet above the level 
plain. It was the Mesa Encantada, or Enchanted Table- 
land. The legend runs that only three Indian youths 
were ever able to scale its almost perpendicular walls, 
and these, having reached the summit, were unable to 
descend, and died, in the sight of home and friends, of 
starvation. One mile from the enchanted Mesa another 
cliff arises abruptly from the platn, like Gibraltar from 
the sea. It is indeed an impregnable fortress, apparently 
as inaccessible, and in some places as precipitous, as the 
butte we had just left, but affording several paths along 
the edges of its dizzy chasms by which the summit may 
be reached by those sure of foot and steady of brain. 
We drove to the foot of the butte, and awaited some 
marifestation of life, which was presently afforded. 
Down from the rocks, leaping, bounding like young 
chamols, swarming from unseen clefts and passages, 
came dashing a troop of wild eyed, agile children. They 
gathered about us with kindly interest and simple curi- 
osity. ‘Can none of you speak English ?” we asked. 
And they shook their heads and smiled, while some start- 
ed up the cliffs again to give warning of our approach. 
The horses were taken from the wagon and fastened in 
a shady cleft, and we prepared to follow the children 
on foot up the sandy moraine and along the rocky lad- 
der, whose high, narrow steps require at intervals the 
use of hands as well asfeet. The children were helpful, 
good-naturedly charging themselves with our effects, 
one shouldering the sketching umbrella, another the 
camera. a third the roll of army blankets, and a fourth 
the lunch-basket. So escorted, we toiled upward, with 
leisure to perceive that we were doubling and twistiag 
through narrow defiles, which a single sentinel could, at 
a dozen points, have defended successfully against an 
attacking force. 

On the summit we found the town built of adobe in 
the usual terraced style. It seemed capable of holding 
about a thousand inhabitants, but Espejo states that at 
the time of his visit he found nearly six thousand. We 
were met in the plaz1 by the Governor, an aged Indian 
with long white locks, and a deputation of the people, 
who greeted us kindly, and thruet forward a lad who 
had been a short time at the Carlisle School to serve as 
interpreter. The boy recognized his former superin- 
tendent, and, introducing us, we were hailed with en- 
thusiasm. The news ran like wild-fire through the 
pueblo, and those who had children or friends at the 
distant school hurried forward to make us welcome 
One very obese and not over cleanly old lady, mistak- 
ingly supposing that the author was one of the teachers 
at this school, embraced her with great warmth. Some 
grave and deliberate counsel was held in their own lan- 
guage, and then the Governor conducted us to an un- 





fin‘shed house, which, much to our satisfaction, we 
were informed had never been occupied, and this, we 
were made to unders!and, was ours as long as we chose 
to remain. We strolled out upon the plaza and made 
the circuit of the strange town or citadel. The walls 
extended some eight hundred feet along the cliff side, 
and were one blank, windowless expanse, high and 
thick. On the other side they descended by three and 
four successive storles to the plaza, the roof of one 
house serving as dooryard to the one above. The ground 
stories contained approximately five hundred rooms, 
the second three hundred, and the upper stories some- 
thing less than two hundred. There were three long 
rows of these terraces and a few scattering houses. Along 
these batt:ements naked children scampered, tumbling 
up and down the long ladders which led from story to 
story. Gayly striped blankets were spread as mats or 
hung from rude balustrades. Strings of scarlet peppers 
or chiilf were festooned on the light walls, giving a dash 
of barbaric color here and there ; while girls with shawls 
draped about their heads and shoulders in Eastern 
fashion came and went with o/Aus, or water-pots, hold- 
ing several gallons, decorated with bizarre figures, poised 
statuesquely upon their heads. A captive eagle drooped 
in a melancholy attitude among the chimney-pots. Mel- 
ons were ripening in the sunshine, while the doorways 
gave glimpses of peering crones and dark interiors re- 
minding us of the gypsy caverns of Granada. 

We were invited to a luncheon of fruit in one of the 
dusky little apartments, and saw in the next room the 
process of grinding wheat, by rubbing it on an inclined 
grinding-stone with a flat slab, such as we had found in 
the cliff dwellings. Without were conical mud ovens, 
in which the bread is baked. We had wondered 
whether the water used In the village was brought by 
carriers from the distant river, and we were led by tort- 
uous trails along the clefts of the rocks to several cis- 
terns, one of enormous size, capable of containing a 
million gallons, and so copiously supplied with pure 
rain and snow water that there was no excuse for the 
unwashed condition of the Indians. We wandered into 
the ancient church, and through the adjoining cloisters. 
The altar-plece was the usual Mexican atrocity, and the 
church had a damp, cave-like odor ; but though there 
was no resident priest, and service was rarely held, a 
single candle glimmering on the altar told that some one 
was faithful 

We climbed to the belfry, noticing the grotesque, gar- 
goyle-like figures on the roof, and read the inscription 
on the bell, ‘‘ San Pedro, 1710” Below was the cloister 
garden, weed grown and neglected, witn its beds of 
chilli and onions, squashes, corn, and two lone Calffor- 
nia plum trees, all suffering from lack of water. In 
front of the church was the Campo Santo, the earth here 
to a depth sufficient for burial, as well as the soil in the 
garden, having been brought in baskets from the plain 
below. A rude parapet defends the stroller on the 
Campo Santo from falling down the face of the cliff, a 
sheer wall at this point. 

There is a legend that during the revolt of the Pueblos 
against the Spaniards, the priest stationed here was 
thrown over the precipice. Instead of being dashed to 
pleces on the rocks, as was expected, his gown, inflated 
with the wind, so modified his descent that his life was 
saved. Whereupon the Indians set up the shout of “A 
miracle !” and reinstated him with the added prestige of 
a saint. 

We explored the shady corridors of the convent, and 
came out upon the priests’ balcony, where an excellent 
view was obtained of the village, with its teeming life. 
Except in the decrease of population, how little anything 
had changed since Espejo’s visit, nearly thirty years 
before the landing of the Pilgrims! His journal might 
have been copied as our own : 

‘* We found a great towne called Acoma, containing 
about flue thousand persons, and situate upon an high 
rocke which was about fifty paces hie, having no other 
entrance but by a ladder or paire of stafres hewen in this 
same rocke, whereat our people marvelled not a little. 
All the water of this towne was kept in cisteraes. The 
chief men of this towne came peaceably to visit the Span- 
jards, bringing them many mantles and chamois skins 
excellently dressed, and great plenty of victuals. Their 
corne fields are two leagues from thence, and they fetch 
water out of a small river to water the same, on the 
brinks whereof they saw many great banks of Roses like 
those of Castile. Here are many mountains that bear 
shewesoO mettals. . . . Our men remained in this place 
three days, upon one of the which the inhabitants made 
before them a very solemn dance, coming forth in the 
same with gallant apparell, using very witty sports, 
wherewith our men were exceedingly delighted.” 

Back of the church and convent we could look into 
the communal corral where the herds of horses and 
donkeys belonging to the tribe are kept at night, being 
driven downevery morning to graze in the plains below. 
Orchards and grain fields belonging to this pueblo lie 
just where Espejo saw the roses, and the tribe obtain a 
considerable income from renting their pasture lands to 
the cattlemen. In comparison with their needs these 





people are rich. Government has ascertained this fact, 
and has found an excuse, in the old treaty with Mexico, 
to confer upon the Pueblos the blessings of citizenship, 
with its accompanying boons of suffrage and taxation. 
This is possibly the entering wedge of citizenship for all 
Indians ; but this conservative people, who trouble not 
themselves about politics outsile of their own tribe, do 
not as yet appreciate their privilege. 

We experienced the same hospitality extended to 
Espej>. During our stay our meals were furnished by 
the Governor, and served by his sons and daughters. 
Let me give a characteristic 

MENU. 

Jerked Beef (or possibly jerked horsefiesh or donkey— 
it were well not to inquire too closely), stewed with 
onions 4 la Mexican. 

Bread (bard as the nether millstone). 

Salt (from a salt lake—no butter), 

Hard-boiled Eggs 

Desert: Melons, peaches, black coffee. (No finger- 
bowls.) 

Any sport at the expense of our simple hosts would, 
however, come with especial bad grace from us, for we 
were treated with the utmost cordifality, and loaded with 
every courtesy which these kindly people knew how to 
offer. On the second day an interpreter, who had been 
sent for by the Governor, arrived, and a meeting of the 
relatives of the Carlisle pupils was called, photographs 
were circulated, and items of news given. How grateful 
they were, and how proud of their children! A hand- 
some young woman, whose dress was ornamented with 
brooches made from silver half-dollars, inquired shyly 
for her husband, who at Carlisle is learning carpentry. 
The dress of the men consisted of blouse and trousers of 
white cotton, a blanket falling from the shoulders, in 
some instances with the grace of a Roman toga. The 
silversmith who was present showed us examples of his 
art: rings curiously wrought, buttons, bracelets set with 
turquoise and bangles, earrings, and neckiaces, all show- 
ing commendable ski!l when the rude forge and instru- 
ments are considered. Indeed, we were everywhere sur- 
prised at the advance shown by these people in the arts of 
civilized life. Their weaving, pottery, baking, agricult- 
ure, building, were all superior to what we had expected. 
Their government, though not perfect, was efficient. 
The officers of the pueblo consist of a Governor, with 
interpreter and secretary, a Fiscal or Captain of Police, 
and a Captain of War. Each of these officers has two 
lieutenants. Council Day occurs once a month, when 
cases are brought before the Governor and disposed of 
with great rapidity, the usual punishment consisting in 
fines, which are paid without demur. Their marriage 
and divorce laws are peculiar. By marriage the man 
leaves his own family and becomes identified with his 
wife’s clan. Under certain circumstances divorce is 
granted ; but the husband goes out from his home strip- 
ped of everything, his children, house, and all his pos- 
sessions being given to the wife. 

At a cursory glance these Indians would seem to have 
little to learn from us, outside of the laws of sanitation 
both spiritual and physical; but their higher stand- 
point has given them more appreciation of education 
than is possessed by the nomad tribes, and, while the 
others are hard to lure, they knock at the doors of our 
Indian schools, to be met with the reply, ‘‘ You do not 
need civilization as much asthe wild tribes. These advan- 
tages are for savages ; you hardly come under that class.” 
The niggardliness and indifference of the Government 
in this particular—nefther conferring education where 
it is desired, nor compelling it where it is needed—fills 
one with disgust at the whole system. 

The entire number of Indian children of school age 
is estimated at but little more than fifty thousand. If 
these were educated to self-support, the reservations 
could be broken up, lands distributed in severalty with 
hope of their being improved, the expense of a standing 
army curtalled, settlers protected, and the Indfan prob- 
lem solved. The realization of such a plan is simple, 
but demands energetic action, not the concession to 
humanitarian demands of two or three schools so ham- 
pered that they are utterly inadequate to the task before 
them. Philanthropic men have beaten their hearts out 
to no purpose over this task. The Government goes no 
further than it is carried by public opinion ; itis for the 
people of the United States to iurnish it with a con- 
science, and to iemand that our savages be turned into 
self-supporting citizens. I can make no better close 
than by quoting the words of Captain R. H. Pratt, in 
his report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: ‘‘To 
be successful in the work of Indian education, we must 
undertake to educate all the children. The city of 
Philadelphia supports schools and gives education to 
105 000 children. Is it not criminal for the United 
States to promise and then neglect to give to its 50 000 
Indian children the education which the Government 
in its treaties with them says ‘ will insure their civil- 
ization’? The apathy of the Government in meeting its 
self-imposed obligation to the Indfans, by providing such 
meager school privileges, would indicate that it has no 
special desire to civilize or save them.” 
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TIME—BUY IT. 


By Lity SnerMAN RICE. 


HY not? You need it badly enough, surely. 

You have “ given up your music ;” you ‘‘can’t 
get out to concerts ;” you're “ too tired to enjoy the As 
sociation meetings ;’ your correspondents are ‘‘all out 
of patience with you ;” and you ‘‘haven’t read a new 
book for six months.” 

You buy other things freely enough, not necessary 
things merely, but unnecessary ones. Lately, to my 
certain knowledge, you have bought a Woodstock 
rug, an esca!loped oyster dish, and drapery curtains for 
the reception-room. I suspect you of meditating a set 
of fringed table linen this very minute. To be sure, I 
know all these comforts did not come simply by the 
saying. Most of them represent planning and self- 
denial. The oyster dish recalls those chamber Car- 
pets you made over and put down yourself, instead 
of hiring the help your goodman proposed ; the Wood- 
stock took several months’ egg money ; the drapery is a 
reminder of that sultry August when you “ got on” 
without help in your kitchen. I don’t deny that you 
have to scheme and contrive for the pretty things you 
are gradually collecting in your house. But the fact 
remains, you do scheme, you do contrive, you do buy 
them. Then why not buy time ? 

You have tried saving it already, and you seem to 
have exhausted the possibilities in that direction. They 
are pretty quickly exhausted, in spite of all you have 
said to the contrary. That being careful of what one 
has will not take the place, indefinitely, of supplying 
one’s telf with more, isa principle which applies as 
well to leisure as to clothing. And there is this pecul 
iarity about time, as about health, that the stock {s lim- 
ited. What you do not secure at once you cannot haveat 
all. If you cannot invite your friends to such a tableas 
you would like, it is small matter; your husband’s in- 
come may allow of your doing more for them some time. 
The bare spaces on your walls need not disturb you ; 
the children may hang pictures there for you, by and 
by. But the time that you do not have now—who shall 
give itto you ? And who shal! give to your husband 
and children, your friends and your neighbors, the 
happy, healthful companionship they might have had 
if you had been more free from care ? 

You are never so chary of money as when it {s a ques- 
tion of buying time. Do you realize that? You take 
burden after burden upon yourself, dutifully, compla 
cently even, so only there is a gain in money, and do 
not think at all of the loss in time. You are so glad of 
a chance to rip and turn and make over, so eager to learn 
to do yourself what before you had paid some one else 
to do for you! Last year you found out. how much 
cheaper it was to have your dressmaking carried on in 
the house ; this year you hope to be able to cut and make 
your gowns yourself. 

Do not misunderstand me, my friend. There is no wish 
to put a slight on the many women whose circumstances 
compel them to such economies as these, and to far 
harder ones. Bat circumstances alter cases, and yours 
—hbe thankful—is not such a case. To work early and 
late, to deny yourself rest and leisure and improvement, 
that your house may be decent and orderly and your 
children tidy and wel! fed, is one thing. To make the 
same amount of sacrifice for millinery and upholstering 
is another. There is a line somewhere, and each of us 
must try to draw it, between the comfort which 1s worth 
working for and the luxury which had better be dis- 
pensed with. And one woman’s comfort may be another 
woman’s Juxury. ‘' The materfalistic tendency of the 
age” is felt in the homeas -vell ason the street. Where- 
fore, covet earnestly the best gifts. 

And the best gifts for us alli—next to those which 
can come only from the Great Giver himself—are the 
gifts of time: time to read and study and think and 
plan, time to talk with our friends, time to breathe the 
fresh air and walk over the hills and linger on the rocks 
by the sea, time to learn of the world’s needs and pray 
for them, time to find rest after our work and comfort 
in it, time to grow strong and happy and helpful and 
hopeful and brave. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
II 


By Jura H. Oaxiry. 





T is almost needless for me to say that the kitchen is 
the most important part of the house. Directly or 
indirectly, anything which affects this department has 
its icfluence on the rest of the home, and therefore it 
behooves us to be very careful who we put in authority 
there, and to look w<li to the manner in which the work is 
performed. I‘ we are ignorant as to how things should 
be managed in the kitchen, we cannot instruct the cook ; 





so bear with me if I seem too elementary and severely 
practical at times. Let us begin with our weekly clean- 
ing, as that time does, or should, embrace almost all 
the care of the kitchen. Asa rule, I think, Saturday is 
given up to a thorough cleaning of this department ; and 
so we Will start with that idea. Let the person in charge 
begin with the refrigerator, as it is more convenient to 
get that part of the work over early, before the supplies 
for the day come home and have to be put into this recep- 
tacle. Once a week is none too often to give this most 
useful kitchen appendage a thorough scouring. I know 
of nothing better to scour out a tin-lined refrigerator 
with than common borax and hot water. After the 
scouring, wipe out the refrigerator with clear water and 
let the head remain open for half an hour or so, to allow 
the refrigerator to air. There are refrigerators which 
are lined with glass, and of course ordinary soap and 
water Is sufficient to keep these most delightful of their 
kind quite sweet and pure. Let the bread and cake 
boxes undergo the same treatment once a week, and 
see if their contents have not a much pleasanter taste 
than before the boxes were scoured. Remember that 
for both refrigerator and boxes fresh air and sunshine 
will do as much as soap and water. Next let us attack 
the cooking utensils. Those made of wood sbould be 
kept clean and white with common sand, which any 
grocer can furnish. 

If your chopping-bowl, etc., have the taste of onions 
clinging to them, nothing removes this most offensive 
odor as well as a good scouring with wood ashes. This 
cheap and ever haniy commodity will also keep tins 
and steel bright, if you are ever so situated that sapolio 
is not easily procured. Our great-grandmothers always 
used this simple material for scouring tins, etc., and 
who has not heard of their well-deserved and boasted 
reputation for shining and spotless kitchen utensils ? 
Put a little washing soda and soft soap in the water in 
which your iron pots and pans are to be washed, and 
you will find the grease comes off quite readily. Copper 
utens!ls need the greatest care, as verdigris is so apt to 
collect upon them. If once a week you will scald them 
with hot vinegar, and then wash in clear hot water, you 
will find that they give you very little, if any, trouble. 
A very simple and effective mode of cleaning the grid- 
fron {s to place it on the fire and allow it to become 
hot, then rub each separate wire with a crust of dry 
bread, and you will find that this will take off much of 
the black which still remains after the regular washing 
in hot suds. In drying cooking utensils, do not stand 
them on the fire, as this is apt to burn empty vessels, 
but let them stand near the fire for a few minutes, and 
it will dry them so thoroughly that it will prevent them 
from rusting. Have you ever used what is called an 
‘*fron dish-cloth”? If you have, I fsel sure I need not 
recommend it ; but if not, let me say that I know noth- 
ing else of the kind which will save more time and 
patience. By the use of this dish-cloth you can dis. 
pense with that disagreeable process, knife-scraping, in 
cleansing cooking utensils. Keep potand pan holders 
always in the kitchen, if you would save your dish- 
towels from being used for handling greasy cooking 
vessels. You can make them the same as iron-holders 
are made, only they require to be at least double the 
siz of the latter. 

If you have occasion to close your house for any 
length of time, and you fear your fronware and stove 
may rust, rub them all over thoroughly with sweet 
oil, or, what is as good and cheaper, lard without salt 
Our modern tubs and pails, being made of many pleces 
of wood held together by bands of metal, shrink and 
fall apart unless kept either in a damp place or allowed 
to stand with a little water in them. Next let us pro- 
ceed to the slnk, which is often much neglected. It 
should frequently be scrubbed out with washing soda, 
and once in a while pour down the pipes a pail of hot 
suds with a tablespoonful of potash or washing soda 
dissolved in it. This will eat away the grease which 
must collect in the pipes more or less, and which, if 
left there, will cause sewer gas to find its way into the 
kitchen. In very many houses there are closets under 
the kitchen sinks, which are often used to keep large 
pots and pans in, This is a most unhealthy as well 
as untidy practice, for there is always more or less of 
this household enemy, sewer gas, escaping through the 
pipes which run through this closet ; and also these same 
closets are a favorite resort of water-bugs. The reasons 
are obvious why this is no place to keep vessels in 
which food is constantly cooked. A sure, if slow, cure 
for water-bugs is a mixture of twothirds borax and 
one-third sugar. Of course insect powder, etc., will 
rid you of these nuisances, but I dislike poisons used 
about the kitchen, and therefore recommend the above. 
Red ants can be driven away by sprinkling red pepper 
about. 

Let the pantry and china closet shelves be at least 
dusted and wiped off during the Saturday morning 
cleaning, and keep these same shelves neatly covered 
with elther white or brown paper. 

At length we have arrived at one of the most impor- 
tant parts of our cleaning ; namely, the floor. I leave 





this part of the work until almost the last, for the reason 
that if it were done first the floor would not have a 
chance to dry before we should have to walk over it 
many times during the process of cleaning the rest of 
the kitchen ; so, in the end, it would scarcely look as 
clean a8 we could wish. If your floor is plain, un- 
painted wood—which, by the way, is the most satisfac 
tory kind for a kitchen—it must be scrubbed perhaps 
oftener than once a week. On any wood, be {t floor or 
kitchen table, where there has been grease dropped, 
use cold water to scrub with rather than hot. The hot 
water spreads the grease, and therefore, if you use it, it 
will give you more trouble to get the wood clean. If 
you use soap on wood often—that is, two or three times 
a week—your wood will soon turn quite gray and dark ; 
but if you will scrub with sand {t will keep your floors, 
etc., a8 white as snow, literally ‘‘ clean enough to eat off 
of.” If occasionally a small plece of washing soda {s 
added to the water with which you scrub your floors, it 
will help to make the wood white. Always remember 
to scrub with the grain of the wood if you would get 
the dirt out and keep the floor, etc, smooth. If your 
kitchen floor is painted or hard wood, simply wipe it 
up with a cloth wrung out of warm suds. Ollcloth can 
be treated in the same manner, and once in a while, if 
you will add a little sweet milk to the water, it will 
freshen up the colors in the ollcloth. Scrubbing oll 
cloth wears off the paint and rots the thread, and soon 
ruins your floor covering. I feel tempted to tell you of 
a preparation I know of which, if applied to oflcloth 
occasionally, will not only improve its appearance, but 
will also make it wear longer. To a teacup of turpen- 
tine add a plece of beeswax the size of an egg. Melt 
the wax and stir into the turpentine. Let the mixture 
stand until cold, when it should be the consistency of 
lard, then apply with a soft polishing brush, and rub 
with flannel until no sticky feeling remains on the floor. 
When you lay oilcloth in any room where the sun strikes 
the floor, put sheets of paper between the oilcloth and 
the floor. This will prevent the oilcloth from stickiag 
to the wood. 

Saturday evening, when the fire is dying, we will find 
the best time for cleaning copper boilers and faucets, 
and blacking the stove or range. For the former, use 
oxalic acid. A good proportion is as much as you buy 
at the druggist’s for ten cents, dissolved in a pint of 
water. Apply when the boiler is cool, with a flannel. 
I always think it safer to wear old gloves for this proc- 
ess, a8 the acid is a deadly poison, and might cause 
harm {if there was a scratch on the hand. Also mark 
this bottle Poison, and keep it out of the way of the 
children, as it is perfectly colorless and odorless, and 
might be mistaken for water. Mixing a little vinegar 
or cider with the blacking when polishing the stove 
keeps the blacking from flying off in dust. 

And, now we have reached the stove, let mé say a 
word about the fires. Unless your house depends 
upon the kitchen fire for part of its heat, it is not 
a good plan to keep that fire burning all night. In 
the first place, it burns more fuel; and, secondly, it 
burns out the range much faster. Close all the drafts 
when you begin to rake out the fire in the morning, 
and by so doing keep the ashes from flying all over the 
room. Next rake out the fire and sift the cinders. 
Many people wash the cinders beforo putting them on 
the fire again, and I have been told that this makes 
them burn better. Never put cinders on a fresh fire 
and expect it to burn up brightly ; start your fire with 
fresh coal, and then, when it is going well, put on the 
cinders and they will burn for some time. When the 
grate is empty, lay in newspaper, slight|y twlsted, to pre- 
vent it burning out too fast, and then the kindliag-wood. 
The great secret of making a fire is to Jay the kindlings 
crossed so as to let in afr, without which no fire 
will burn. Now put on 8 shovelful or two of coal, and 
then gradually, as the fire burns up, put on more. 
Never pile the coal up so that it touches the top of the 
stove, for this warps and cracks the iron. Take pains 
to have the kindling-wood laid near the fire over night 
so that it may dry, and there may be no temptation to 
put on kerosene to make the fire burn quickly, which, 
alas | is no uncommon practice, I fear. 








THE VEXED QUESTION. 


HE question is being asked why the large class of 

‘women now 80 poorly paid in factories, and those 

who eke out a miserable existence by sewing, do not 

enter domestic service, where they would receive good 

wages and comfortable homes. There are many reasons 

why girls and women brought 4p in this country do not 
and will not enter domestic service. 

The majority of the class whose sufferings are now 
being brought to the public attention know absolutely 
nothing of housework as it should be done. They, asa 
usual thing, dislike housework, and much prefer the 
discomforts that they endure than to do work they 
dislike, and surrender the freedom that they must sur- 
render when they enter domestic service, where stated 
intervals of time alone are theirs. If it were not so they 
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would have long since entered the refuge which on all 
sides it is claimed is waiting for them—the kitchen. The 
idea that a certain caste {s lost when a woman becomes 4 
servant {s also a serious hindrance to an American girl's 
entering domestic service. The mother who has filled 
the position of servant in this country does not dream 
for a moment of bringing up her daughter with a view 
of following in her footsteps. She dreams of something 
higher. Besides, she knows too well the hardships she 
was compelled to endure to wish her child to become 
famillar with that life. 

The root of the difficulty lies largely in the fact that 
very many of the women who employ servants do not 
know how to treat them. They assume a manner toward 
their servants that is both arbitrary and arrogant. The 
mistress seems to forget that the servant does not loss 
her sensibilities when she sells her time at so much per 
month. Her individuality, her soul, were not included 
in the bargain. How many women there are who insist 
that their servants shall work after acertain method that 
they have devised ! So every new inmate of the kitchen 
must unlearn any method, natural or acquired, of which 
she may be mistress, and stumble along in the new way, 
though the results of either method would be just the 
same, 

Many mistresses are unjust to thelr servants uncon- 
sclously. Knowing nothing of the details of housework 
from practical experience, they expect too much from 
their servants; knowing only what they want, but not 
knowing how to produce the desfred results, they ex- 
pect perfection from indefinite instruction, chaotic 
ideas. 

The people who suffer most in this situation are those 
who employ but one servant. The demands on the 
energies cf one person to do the work and fill the de- 
mands of even a small family are tremendous. A 
sweet, sympathetic woman, the home-maker for a 
family of four, sald, not long since; ‘‘ I was brought up 
to do housework. I know how to do everything about 
a house. I know the time it takes, and so am able to 
make allowances that women who do not know these 
things cannot make. 

‘IT sent my girl upstairs to sweep, not long since. I 
knew she had a good deal of heavy work to do, and if 
she did it thoroughly she would be tired when she came 
down ; so I decided to wash the breakfast dishes. I 
washed and wiped sixty-eight separate pleces, and, while 
doing it, went to the front and basement doors eleven 
times. A few such experiences makes one realize what 
is required of a servant who does general housework, 
and makes one patient when things go wrong.” 

If every mistress understood practically the work 
involved in the doing for a family, there would be more 
patience with failures. The same routine of work must 
be done every day, but no person can bring to that 
work the same amount of energy, the same interest, 
every day. Servants are human, subject to physical 
and mental {lls. 

The truth is that too many women who employ serv- 
ants treat them as beings of another species, and the 
self-respecting girl resents such treatment, and will not 
place herself in a position where it must be endured. 

If every woman could bring herself to view Bridget 
as the hands of which she was the head, the brain, of 
the body-house, a more complete idea of her own and 
a servant’s relation to that body would be obtained. 
The head cannot say to the hands, ‘‘I have no need of 
thee ;” all are necessary to a complete whole, and each 
should do the work to which it {s called, to the best of 
its ability. Where there is common interest the work 
will be done much better than where a gulf separates 
the two working in the narrow confines of one dwelling. 
The Editor’s Easy Chair of ‘‘ Harper's Monthly ” says 
on this question : 

** But the responsibility for the situation lies very largely 
with the heads of households, The servant is separated 
from the mistress as by a fiery sword of Hindu caste, A 
timely witness to tuis fact is the passage in Mrs. Kirby’s 
latel; published autobiography, describing her experience 
as @ nursery-maii in the refined family of a clergyman. 
Every close observer sees that in hosts of households not 
only is the whole body of cardinal virtues «xpected for 
thirteen dollars a month, but that the first virtue expected 
js the most patient and polite endurance of insulting 
arrogance and ill-breeding from the mistress. It is the 
eroployer in this case who is most responsible for the prej- 
udice a:ainst the employmext. The air of too many a 
housekeeper toward her handmaiden implies that the 
maiden should feel profoundly grateful for the favor done 
her by the empleyment. But, good madam, are you inturn 
profoundly grateful tothe peddler who buys your old paper 
and rags? Itisasimple bargain. Madam—if yon will re- 
gard it in no other li, ht—you and (inderella each trade for 
what each b‘lieves tc be her advantage, and beyond that 
you are as much bound to be profoundly grateful to her for 

her service as she to you for your mcney.”’ 

If we could only imbue the people we hire with the 
idea that they are ‘‘ help,” and treat them as if they were 
what we need, ‘‘ help,” would not the market for domes- 
tic labor recetve a new supply ? 

The introduction of industrial training in our 
public schools will minimize and adjust this question 





of domestic service. The girls will leave school with 
as much training in handcraft as in redecraft. Those 
who have excelled in the cooking, housework, and 
sewing classes will naturally drift into those em- 
ployments where taste and training lead them. Domes- 
tic service will receive a new dignity because it is part 
of the school curriculum, and to excelin handcraft will 
be as positive an evidence of brains as to excel in rede- 
craft. The women who refuse to enter domestic serv- 
ice, and prefer the deprivations, the overcrowding, the 
discomfort, of thelr present position to the good wages 
and comfortable homes waiting for them all over the 
land, do not stand In need of benevolent sympathy except 
where circumstances chain them to their present posi- 
tion. 

Like every other question, there are two sides to this, 
and both are sadly in need of new light and Christian 
forbearance. Women cannot be coerced iato domestic 
service even in self-sympathy. Hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of these women would absolutely refuse to consider 
the proposition of entering domestic service, and sur- 
render the companionstip and personal freedom of 
their present homes. The real solution is not with those 
who are adults, but with the girls in our school being 
trained to regard the ability to cook, sew, and understand 
domestic economy as of equal rank with arithmetic, 
reading, and geography, making it possible for a 
girl on leaving school to earn better wages in domes- 
tic service than in any other department of labor open 
to her. 








DELICACIES FOR INVALIDS. 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


ANY persons honestly believe that ‘‘tea does 
taste better from a china cup than from one of 
plain delf.” 

If, then, the taste of a person in health is so easily 
influenced, how much more sensitive is that of the poor 
invalid, whose appetite is to be tempted, perhaps 
created! Let us see what can be done to meet the 
pecullar wishes or ‘‘whims” of our patient. Do not 
consult with the sick one about what you are going to 
prepare in way of food or drink, but bring it in asa 
pleasant surprise, in small, tempting quantities to allure, 
not in great amounts to repel. Serve with exquisite 
neatness—this need not be said ; but if you have one 
salver more valuable or handsomer than another, bring 
that out. Spread upon it your daintiest bit of napery, 
and usa the very choicest of all your pretty china cups. 
By the apparently indifferent invalid these little atten- 
tions and efforts to gratify are often remembered, later 
on, with feelings of kindllest gratitude. Never employ 
a physician in whose skill you have not entire confi- 
dence; but, having given your sick one into his care, 
follow implicitly his directions, and give no food or 
drink whatever without his knowledge and approval. 
The medicinal properties of herb drinks might counter- 
act the remedies he prescribes. What shall we make 
for our invalid ? with what encourage returning health 
in the coavaleecent ? Does nature crave an acid? To 
the very weak give a little currant jelly dissolved in 
water; and when somewhat stronger, milk lemonade 
will be found invigorating and refreshing. Make it by 
pouring one pint of boiling water on two large spoon- 
fuls of sugar and the juice of two lemons. Add four 
spoonfuls of sherry wine, beat well, then add gradually 
one and a half cupsof cold milk, stirring constantly. 
Set upon ice awhile, and servecold. The stomach that 
could not relish or retain this might receive beef-tea with 
benefit. Cut up one pound of lean beef in smal! pieces, 
add a pinch of salt, and pour over it one pint of cold 
water. Cover closely, simmer for three hours, and 
strain. To boil beef-tea at all injures both the flavor 
and the nourishing qualities. 

All herb drinks should be made by pouring boiling 
water upon the dry herbs. Sugar and sliced lemon can 
be added to suit the taste. Wheat, Graham, and Indian 
gruels can all be made very palatable. Blend a large 
spoonful of the flour In a little cold water, and pour into 
nearly a quart of boiling water. Add a little salt, and 
sugar if desired. Cook slowly at least an hour, to avoid 
the raw taste of the meal. Wine whey is made by 
stirring one cup of white wine into one pint of boiling 
milk. Strain when cold. 

Crust coffee and toast water are made by pouring boil- 
ing water on bread toasted very brown. The former 
should boil, the latter should not. Coffee should 
be served hot, with sugar and cream; toast water 
served cold, and iced if allowed. 

Boston crackers, split, toasted, dipped an instant in 
boiling water, and then covered with cream, with a 
pinch of salt, make a tempting bit for a fastidious 
appetite, while panada {s another form of the same 
harmless ingredients. This is made by pouring boiling 
milk over the broken crackers. Add a pinch of salt, 
sweeten and flavor with nutmeg, and, after standing 
fivo minutes covered, it is ready to serve. The various 
creams are very nutritious, and much relished by 
invalids. Dissolve one-quarter of & package of Cooper’s 








gelatine in one pint of bofling milk. Stir till dissolved, 
and then add one-half a pint of cream. Sweeten and 
flavor with vanilla. Let {it cool, stirring occasionally, 
then pour into molds, Or, take the white of one egg, 
beaten to a froth, add one spoonful of powdered sugar, 
one each of currant and raspberry jelly, all to be beaten 
together till a stiff froth. Serve cold. Sherry cream 
is strengthening and appetizing. Beat two eggs intoa 
pint of cream. When slowly simmering over the fire, 
gradually add four spoonfuls of sherry wine, atirring 
constantly, that it may not curdle. When cold, sweeten 
and flavor with lemon or nutmeg. 

Orange cream is a change, a relish sometimes when 
nothing else seems to satisfy the callings of a disturbed 
and unnatural taste. Grate three oranges into two cups 
of cold water, and beat up with two eggs. Sweeten, 
strain, simmer slowly till It thickens, and cool in glasses. 

Stewed prunes are sometimes agreeable to the dainty 
palate of the sick one. Medical authority considers 
them almost a specific in fevers and inflammatory 
disorders, especially those of the stomach. Buy the box 
prunes, the best quality. Put over the fire in cold 
water, cover closely, cook slowly till soft, adding more 
water as itcooks away. Serve very cold. Mutton and 
chicken broths are made by putting the meat into 
cold water, enough to cover, witha little salt to draw 
the juices, cooking long and slowly, closely covered. 
Every particle of fat should be removed after the broth 
has become cold before it is offered the invalid. Baked 
apples will sometimes be fancied ; at other times calf’s 
foot or wine jelly will suit the taste. 

Fruits, eggs in various forms, tender chops, and deli- 
cate pits of steak should be allowed, as in fact all these 
delicacies given above, by the order of the family phy- 
siclan. 

One condiment with which to serve the tempting 
morsels is absolutely necessary, and that is, a cheerful 
face and encoureging manner. Nothing so irradiates 
the sick-room and leads the invalid to look forward 
hopefully to new strength, fresh life, and happy 
days to come. Patience brings its own reward, and 
good-nature sheds its sunshine all around. 








Cacep Birnps—The ‘Saturday Review” enters a 
protest against feeding caged birds with hempseed. It 
says: 

‘*The melancholy part of the study of caged birds is the 
abundance of diseases to which they are liable. Especially 
during the winter and the early spring the pathetic little 
captives are apt to suffer and die in a way which makes the 
very fact of their captivity a reproach. After examining 
the grisly catalogue of their complaints, we have come to 
the conclusion that the excessive dullness of their life in 
cages drives them to the only indulgence which is possible 
to them, that of overeating themselves. The excited bird 
which falls from its perch, in the middle of a burst of song, 
smitten with apoplexy ; the hot and lumpy bird which 1s a 
victim to hepatitis; the corpulent bird whose figure no 
dandelion leaves or epsom salts will reduce; the epileptic 
bird that drags on existence by sipping tincture of lobella 
and drops of castor oil—all these melancholy invalids would 
have escaped their sad condition if they cou!d have resisted 
the tempting hempseed and the luscious milksop. But how 
are they to drag life through their long, monotonous days 
In the utter insipidity of aviary existence the open and inex- 
baustible box ef food decoys them like a vice, and they 
succumb to temptation, as Mme. Bovary did, from sheer 
unmitigated ennui. Sometimes, in the later stages of de- 
cline, all reticence is thrown aside, and the unfortunate 
songster sits all day long at the feeding-trough, shelling 
and throwing aside the food that it positively cannot swal- 
low, and yet must be handling. In these ead cases a lively 
spider is sometimes found beneficial, as for hysterical hu- 
man patients the family doctor may recommend a panto- 
mime or a fancy ball. We cannot but think that more 
study might with advantage be given to the question of the 
food of caged birds, since this seems to be the difficulty 
upon which their management always strikes. It iscurious 
that bird fanciers persist in fecding their charges with hemp- 
seed, probably because the irresponsible little wretches 
gobble it up with so much greedinevs. But this is no more 
a reason for giving it to them than the fact that children 
like macaroons would be a reason for feeding them dafly 
upon this indigestible dainty. Birds require at least as 
much care as children in selecting for them, not what they 
preter, but what is best.’’ 





The subject of economy mixes itself with morals, in- 
asmuch as itis a peremptory point of virtue that a man’s 
independence be securei. Poverty demoralizes. A 
man in debt is so far a slave.—[ Wealth. 





‘* Next to God’s Word,” said Luther, ‘‘ the world hath 
no more precious treasure than holy matrimony. God’s 
best gift is a cheerful, pious, God-fearing, home-keeping 
wife, to whom you can trust your goods and body and 
life. There are couples who neither care for their famt- 
lies nor love each other. People like these are not 
human beings, ‘They make their home a hell,” 





Oredit is like a lookingeglass, which, when only sullied 
by a breath, may be wiped clear again, but {if once 
cracked can never be repaired, —[Scott. 
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Our Y ouNG Kouks. 


A ST. VALENTINE GOOSE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


ass NY one who does not recognize the opportunity 

A St. Valentine gives one for speaking one’s mind 
in a nice way to a friend is a veritable, out-and out 
goose!” Nathalie threw her head up in a superior 
fashion that amused Phil. 

‘‘ Well, a girl does delight in posing as a goose. 
Boys are rather ashamed of a likeness to the addle-pated 
fowl.” Phil met superiority with superiority, and felt 
quite clever, on the whole. ‘‘I wouldn't make such a 
speech again, if I were you, Natty,” he added, with 
kind patronage. ‘‘ Of course every one knows, and has 
recognized the fact before you and I were born, that 
St. Valentine’s Day has from time immemorial been 
the opportunity when one should unbosom himself, and 
speak of love’s sweet dream, and—” 

‘‘Love ? Oh, Phil, you sre the goose! 
Oh. dear !” 

Nathalie rushed across the room, and, in delighted 
derision, emphasized her epithet between him and his 
book 

‘* What in the world are you driving at ?” he cried, 
crossly, and lifting a red face at her. ‘‘ Didn’t you say, 
yourself, that St. Valentine’s Day was the time to speak 
one’s mind in a nice way to a friend—say ?” 

** Yes. but not about loving, and two hearts beating 
as one, and all that,” said Nathalie, trying hard not to 
laugh at his face. 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” declared Phil. hotly. ‘‘ Haven’t 
I always railed at the day ever since I can remember ? 
And now you are going to embroil me in a question 
over it. Only another reason why I wish St. Valentine 
had never been heard of !” 

** Phillie,” asked Nathalie, the laugh dropping out of 
face and tone, and covering the page with a firm little 
hand, ‘‘don’t you think itcan be done?” She peered 
earnestly into the countenance that presented a by no 
means conciliatory expression. 

** What ?” 

** Don’t you think a girl might say some things to her 
friends—real good friends, you know—that she has 
wanted to say to them all through the year: how she 
has noticed that they were not so sincere as they had 
been to her, and that they did not keep up in their 
classes, and their manners weren’t so good as they used 
to be—things, Phillie, that girls ought to say to each 
other? Don’t you think it could be done in a nice 
way in a valentine?” Nataalie searched his eyes anx- 
iously. 

** Whew ! just you try iton if you want to get your 
head broken,” cried Phil, pushing his chair away from 
book and table to look at her. ‘‘ The idea of seizing 
that soft and tender season as an opportunity to sling a 
brick at a fellow—excuse me—a susceptible maiden ! 
Just try it—that’s all I say.” 

‘**Girls are not all such sillies as you make us out,” 
cried Nathalie, loftily ; and, drawing herself away in 
dignity, ‘‘you may not know it, but we have just 
formed a Mutual Improvement Society, Philip Carr, 
and we have agreed that we wil] take from each other 
whatever is said for our good. We ask to be criticised 
freely, and we have promised to think just as much as 
ever of any girl who tells us of our faults.” 

‘* May I be preserved from seeing the wrecks,” cried 
Phil, ‘‘of broken friendships and dilapidated sffections |! 
In a week you'll be lucky if you get the girls to speak 
to you, if you set up this business. Take my advice, 
Natty, and have nothing to do with it,” he said, more 
kindly. 

** Indeed, I shall have something to do with it,” de- 
clared Nathalie, perversely ; ‘‘and a good deal, too. 
I’ve just bought ten sweet valentines, and I shall write 
it all as kind as can be and sign my name, just what I 
think I ought to say, to each of the girls, and they will 
thank me for it.” She gave her brown curls a shake, 
and, her spirits rising now that the decisive step was 
taken, she began to dance around the room to a gay little 
tune. 

** Write out what you think of the other girls !” cried 
Philip. ‘“ Put it down in black and white! Oh, you 
goose—you St. Valentine goose !” 

“Tl be a goose, then,” cried Nathalie, bravely. 
** You'll see! It’s you who will be the goose on the 
14th of February, and you boys will follow our nice 
plan next year. I hope so; for it may improve you in 
a good many ways not mentioned now.” 

“« Who are the ten girls you are going to send valen- 
tines to?” asked Philip, suddenly, and ignoring all 
personal allusions, ‘‘I hope and pray that they are 
good friends.” 

‘They are just superb,” cried Nathalie, searching for 
an adjective strong enough for her feeling. ‘‘ They are 
true as steel, and they will love me all the better for my 
valentines. Oh, you’ll see |” 

** Who are they ?” asked Philip, curiously. 


Love ? 





‘“‘Mary Gay, Helen Hamersley, Louise Rice, Caroline 
Plympton, Trixie Hyde, Beth Morriss, Filo Williams, 
Lucy and Maria Smith, and, of course, my—our cousin 
Sue. They are all just perfectly splendid, you can’t 
deny that; and they are de—voted to me.” 

‘Go ahead, if you are determined to,” cried Philip. 
‘“‘ Only remember that I warned you.” 

She had already begun to ‘‘ go ahead ” just as his last 
words reached her, being occupied in scaling the stairs 
en rowte to the valentines, wrapped up in a dainty pack- 
age, as they had come from the stationer’s, and reposing 
in her upper bureau drawer. 

Philip rubbed his head, thought a bit, pushed aside 
his book, scribbled off something that looked very much 
like ten names on a bit of paper, then, with a smothered 
laugh, burried himself iato his cap and coat, and took 
himself off to that region that always engulfs a boy when 
he {is not to be found—‘‘ outdoors.” 

Nathalfe, although publicly sneering at Love's devices, 
had privately lent herself to them, buying largely of 
most attractive Cupids and blezoned hearts, gilt and 
lace bordered flowers, and all the season’s bewitchments 
that could be put into ten valentines. 

**I hope they will like them” she said, spreading 
them out daintily over the bureau top, ‘‘ though they do 
look awfully silly. Still, one must keep in fashion with 
the day, so I think they’re all right. Now I'll give the 
biggest Cupid and those pink roses to Flo. That ts 
rather the prettiest, and I want to tell her that I have 
noticed that her finger-nails aren’t so perfectly exqul. 
sitely nice as they used to be; and that’s a hard thing to 
say toa girl, especially when she had a manicure set 
given her only last Christmas. However, I must do my 
duty,” Nathalie brought up, with a sigh. 

The “‘ biggest Cupid” soon stared down benignly at 
these words, encircled in a wreath of wonderfully pink 
roses : 

‘*Dear Fio,—I think I ought to tell you that I saw 
a fpot of ick on your middle finger last week, in geog- 
raphy class ; and only two days ago I thought you hadn't 
polished your nails as you might, now you have that 
cunning little manicure set your Aunt Grace gave you. 

‘* This is all written in love by your Valentine, 

** NATHALIE CARR.” 

‘That really looks quite kind and nice,” declared 
Nathalie, regarding it with satisfaction. ‘‘ Whataeplen- 
did idea it {s to send the notes on St. Valentine’s Day ! 
The girls will be so surprised. Now I'll write Marla 
Smith’s next. She’s everlastingly saying ‘ain’t ;) and 
‘got’ when she don’t need anything besides ‘I have.’ 
I didn’t realize before how she has annoyed me. It’s 
really dreadful.” So Maria’s sweet valentine read this 
wise, folded into the protecting embrace of a bunch of 
violets as surprising in their way as the roses were : 

‘Dear Maria, —I want to tell you that I think we 
should all be careful what words we use, and not say 
‘ain’t’ for ‘aren’t’ or ‘am not;’ and as for ‘ got,’ it’s 
perfectly dreadful to keep saying, ‘I have got anything,’ 
when ‘I have anything ’ would 75 just as well. 

** With the greatest love, your Valentine, 

** NATHALIE CARR.” 

“Tt looks alittle harder than Flo’s,” communed Natb. 
alie with herself, when she had finished, ‘‘ but I had to 
say it, and I guess the violets will make up; they’re 
lovely. Now I'll get Trixie’s off my mind—she’s always 
snuffing so disagreeably. I declare, when I think of it, 
I wonder I’ve kept so long from telling her of it. I'll 
give her this girl going down to the spring with a bas. 
ket of flowers ; it’s too pretty for anything. I don’t know 
why I should hate to tell Trixie she snuffs almost every 
word she ssys ; ever *o many of the girls complain of 
it.” So Trixie’s St. Valentine message ran this way, 
written by a pen getting quite in spirit with the idea of 
keep'ng a sharp Jookout for the failings of friends : 

“ DEaR TRIXIE,—I know I ought to tell you that you 
are getting worse than ever at snuffing. The other day, 
when you tried to tell me about Flora Briggs’s new 
dress, you kept that disagreeable habit up every ten 
words, [Here Nathalie, considering herself not quite 
truthful, changed the “ten” to ‘‘five.”’] And if I 
don’t tell you of it you’ll just go on snuffing and sauff 
ing until you get to be a young lady, and that would be 
perfectly horrid. 

‘* With the most devoted love, your Valentine, 

** NATHALIE CARR,” 

When Nathalie turned her back upon her ten com- 
pleted valentinic messages of love, it was to carry an 
exhausted face and manner to the family supper-table. 
Philip cast a glance of ordinary interest at her as she 
took her place, and, beyond the silent pity of father and 
mother, who thought their girl studying too hard, the 
pale cheeks were unnoticed. 

‘‘It isa very hard piece of work to do,” whispered 
Nathalie, as she passed Philip the bread, ‘‘ but I know 
they will thank me. I’m sure I should if I were in their 
place.” 

“Um!” said Philip, in his unresponsive fashion, and 
then he began to talk about a new toboggan slide the 
boys were making on Collins Hill, directing his conver- 
sational efforts to his father, so that Nathalie, left out 





in the cold, fell back to a listless replying that she did 
not want anything to eat, to all her mother’s attempts 
that were now set in motion toward that end 

‘* You must be sick, daughter,” at Jast said Mrs. Carr, 
‘and I can’t think of anything better than for you to 
get into bed as early as possible.” All the pleadings 
that Nathalie now began being of no avail, the sturdy 
writer of the ten St. Valentine epistles was Jgnominiously 
set free from the supper-table, only to be put to bed at 
seven o'clock like a child. 

It was probably this, however, that made her arise 
betimes the next morning, bright as a bee and bonny as 
a bird, with a rare delight in the new {dea so successfully 
worked out the previous evening, and just as soon as the 
hearty breakfast was over, that tasted so good after her 
fast of the night before, she flew into her sack and hat, 
grasped her ten missives with a confident band, and 
started to drop them, with a St. Valentine pull at the 
door bell, at the house of each friend. 

‘*Going to be the letter-carrier ?” cried Philip, fol- 
lowing her to the door. ‘‘ Why in time didn’t you 
post the things ?” 

‘Oh, it’s twice the fun to tuck them under the doors 
and then run,” cried Nathalie, with a cheek like the 
heart of a wild r:se, and laughing gayly as she hurried 
down the street. 

‘Why don’t vou walt and see if you get any valen- 
tines ?” shouted Philip sfter her, and craning his neck to 
get a last view of the flying figure—‘‘it’s nearly time 
for the postman.” 

‘*Save them all for me. Don't you dare tu open one. 
I'll be home soon,” came back on the wind, and 
Nathalie was off. 

Philip came carefully in, shut the door, put his 
fingers in his mouth, and gave that terrific whistle that 
only boys can, that emits a tearing, ear-splitting sound, 
once heard never to be fergotten ; then he felt better. 
Just at this moment aclick and tben a sharp pull at 
the bell made him turn abruptly around and rush to 
the letter-box. 

‘*She’s missed ‘em by a halr’s-breadth,” he cried. 
‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
Jolly ! every girl’s come to time as good as if she were 
a boy,” dragging out a handful of smart valentines, each 
and every one addressed to Miss Nathalfe Carr, 89 
Clement Avenue 

These he carefully placed on the library table, and 
then executed for his own diversion, around this center 
of attraction, a series of hops that would shame a Digger 
Indian of the best developed muscle, at last tearing 
himself away to occupy the time elsewhere, with both 
ears On the alert for Nathalfe whenever she should come 
ruoping in. 

‘**T’m home,” she cried, suddenly appearing in the 
door with the rosiest of faces. ‘‘It was royal fun, 
Phil !” 

“* How did you get in?” he cried, bounding forward 
in dismay. 

‘*Came in the basement door; the marketman was 
just ringing, and I slipped in behind him and his 
basket.” 

‘* Have you been in the library ?” asked Philip, nerv- 
ously. 

‘No ; I didn’t stop, I was in sucha hurry to tell you. 
It was just the loveliest fun lever had. IguessI enjoyed 
it more because I did what I should want done to me, 
and wrote the girls just what I know fs true ” 

“ Yes, yes ; well. come on,” said Pailip, interrupting. 
“* You've a lot of valentines fn the Iibrary—came in the 
post, you know. Let's go down and look at them.” 

‘Only a lot of sillfes, [ suppose,” sald Nathalle, with 
her most grown-up air, yet speeding with {ntense delight 
for the stairs. ‘‘ Still, we might as well look at them and 
guess who sent them.” 

** That’s so,” said Philip, hurrying after. 

“Oh! ab!oh!” Nathalie’s eyes sparkled at the pretty 
heap, and her girl-heart sw: lled at the importance to 
which she was suddenly lifted. ‘‘Ten! Who could 
have sent them all ?” 

“Look and see,” advised Philip ; ‘‘ that’s the way a 
boy does when he gets a letter, but a girl of’s over an 
hour, and then spells out the postmark and guesses 
who it is from, another hour. Here’s my knife.” 

‘Td rather take a hair pin,” sald Nathalfe. “I can 
do it twice as quickly.” and she pulled at that necessary 
article, tumbling down half of her loose coils as the 
chief support was withdrawn. 

‘* Take care! the whole thing will be down upon us if 
you don’t look out,” sald Philip, regarding her head in 
alarm. 

‘Never mind ! ’twill hold together til! I get these 
open,” laughed Nathalfe, deftly doing duty with the 
hair-pin, in the way only a girl and a woman can, tlil 
the ten sealed envelopes were all laid open and ready to 
yield their contents, when the coils were shaken into 
place, and the little hatr support run in through them 
again. ‘‘There,” she said, with a satisfied breath, 
‘*now I’m ready to enjoy my valentines.” 

The lovelfest bit of paper lace-work was withdrawn 
from its white cover, in tae center revealing two hearts 
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held fast by the arrow of fate, while all sorts of flowers 
bloomed around these two “‘ beating as one.” 

“* Who could have sent this ?” cried Nathalia. ‘‘ It’s 
pretty, isn’tit? Why, here isa perfect lot of writing 
inside,” whirling over the page. ‘‘ Philip Carr, Filo 
Williams sent this !” 

‘* How do you know ?” asked Phil. 

‘‘ There, just see there!” Nathalle pointed toa pinched 
signature off in the farther corner. ‘* What does she 
find to say to spin such a lot!” 

** Read ahead and see,” cried Philip. 

‘* Dearest NATHALIE,” began the valentine receiver, 
in a tremor of delight that Flo, whom the girls always 
thought a bit cold and undemonstrative, should have 
finally developed an affectionate nature, ‘I think I 
ought to tell you that I have noticed lately that the but- 
tons on your boots are falling off in weakness. Now you 
know that nothing so marks the lady as a trim boot, and 
really a needle and thread would help the difficulty ever 
so much. ; 

‘* With the greatest love, I am your Valentine, 

“Frio WILLIAMS.” 

‘“« My Valentine /” shrieked Nathalle, her rosy cheeks 
trying to turn pale, and dashing the two hearts and the 
lace-work to the table. ‘‘The idea! What does she 
think I’m made of, to endure this? And it {isn’t so, 
Phil Carr ; at least {t was only once she saw me with just 
one little button off near the top, and I was in a hurry to 
go down town forsome carsmels. §8o! And she’s mean 
enough to pretend that I always go around with my boots 
hanging.’ 

“‘Oh, no, Nathalie; I guess she doesn’t mean that,” 
said Phillp, soothingly ; ‘‘she only does it for your 
good.” 

‘* But I wouldn’t care if it was true,” cried Nathalie, 
stopping suddenly. ‘‘I’d be willing and glad to have 
her tell me; but {tisn’t true. She only saw me once.” 

‘* Well, open your others; perhaps they’re better,” 
suggested Phil. 

Nathalie’s eyes shone with their own pleasant light 
dancing in the brown depths as she saw Cousin Sue’s 
handwriting. 

“DEAREST NATHALIE —I feel quite sure that I ought 
to tell you that your unpleasant habit of giggling seems 
to be growing upon you. Now I shouldn't mention this. 
but, as I am a relation, I can say things that the other 
girls might not like to. So believe that I love you very 
much, and take me for your Valentine. 

** Cousin Sug.” 


‘*Take her for my Valentine !” cried Nathalie, sharp- 
ly ; “indeed I won’t. The idea, Philip Carr, of her 
doing this thing because she is a relative !” 

‘* She only does it for your good,” sald Philip, taking 
refuge in the old remark, and only wishing that he 
might be preserved from bursting into a laugh. 

**T could take it and love her all the same,” cried 
Nathalie, with a grimace, ‘‘ if she didn’t seize the chance 
to tell me she is doing it because she {is my relative. 
That makes it impossible for me to love her.” 

‘Pull out number three,” said Philip—‘ here, I’ll do 
it,” for Nathalie seemed to have little heart for further 
investigation. ‘‘ This is from Trixte.” 

‘* What does she say ?” asked Nathalie, faintly, with 
one eye on the smart epistle rattling in her brother's 
hand. 

‘*T’m rather afraid to tell,” sald Philip, maintaining 
a grave face ; ‘‘ it’s pretty hard.” 

‘«T think I can bear it,” sald Nathalie, drawing herself 
up stiffly, and wildly essaying to stop the quivering of 
her ip. ‘Goon, Phil; let me know the worst.” 

“She says you are saying things behind her back,” 
began Philip, slowly, ‘‘ and—” 

** Saying things behind her back !” broke {n Nathalie, 
with a sad wail, ‘‘ when I—love—her—so! Oh—oh— 
oh !” and she dropped in a miserable little heap to the 
floor, sobbing as {f her heart would break 

“Never mind, Nat, old fellow,” cried Philip, in dis- 
may, throwing the valentine after the first two, and 
bending over her; ‘don’t cry ; there’s a good chap. 
Those girls ain’t worth minding; they always were a 
silly lot.” 

But Nathalie wailed on. 

‘* And it’s only what you've written to them, or just 
as bad, I suppose. You know you promised to do 
your duty in this way, in your Mutual-go.at-each other’s. 
faults Society,” sald Philip, pounding her back in 
brotherly sympathy, ‘‘ so bear {t like a man.” 

‘* But I only wrote one to each girl,” said Nathalie, 
faintly, ‘‘and I’ve ten. Oh, dear! dear !” 

‘* That’s only one apiece,” sald Philip, encouragingly, 
‘‘and you can pitch back, and keep the fight going all 
the year, don’t you see, and get your pay back.” 

Nathalfe shuddered herself into a sitting posture, 
with eyes flashing and the reddest of cheeks. ‘ I shall 
never, never say another thing about their faults so long 
as I live,” she declared. 

“ec Hey ; td 

‘J couldn’t, and live. I’m just as full as I can be of 
the hatefulest, ugliest feelings against every ove of 





those girls, and I’m afraid I’ll never get back where I 
was before Oh, Phil, I feel like an old black snake.” 

‘* Well, you aren’t,” said Phil. ‘‘ You’re supposed to 
be better than you were before. It’s an Improvement 
Society, you know.” 

“Improve ”—Nathalle left the word helplessly in 
midair, to jump to her feet and seize his hands. 
‘* Promise me that you won’t ever speak that name to me 
again.” 

‘*Tf you won’t look at the rest of these things,” agreed 
Phil, pointing to the seven valentines. 

Nathalle made a dash at them, and, with both hands 
fu)l, rushed to the glowlng hearth fire and threw them in 
the midst of the bright brands. 

‘* That’s my answer.” 

“The best thing done to-day,” approved Pail. 
‘* Never hear a slighting thing when you can help it. 
That’s my way.” 

The firelight was not brighter than the girl’s cheeks. 
‘Get my hat, Phillie, that’s a good boy—I threw it on 
my bed—and my sack. I’m going to follow my 
valentines to each of the girls. Oh, how I wish I had 
them unread in my hand. I didn’t know it hurt so to 
read what the other girla think of you.” 

“Go on, Natty. You’re coming to. 
now.” 

‘* Hereafter I’ll love all the harder every girl who has 
a fault that I can’t help seeing,” cried Nathalie. ‘‘ Do 
get my sack and hat, Phil.” 

Instead, he took her hands and turned her around 
three times. ‘‘ That’s to get a new set of ideas. Now, 
you small goosle, it’s all right about the girls’ feelings. I 
fixed them when I got them to write up this mess.” He 
pointed to the little curling heap of gray ashes in the 
heart of the fire. 

‘* You /” Nathalle’s brown eyes widened to their 
utmost. 

‘“TIf you hadn’t been so absorbed in reforming the 
world you’d have seen as plain as day that all I had to 
do, after you had kindly furnished me the names, was 
to march over to the girls’ houses and ask them to return 
you the 8t. Valentine compliment.” 

ii Oh | i 

“Tt was something of a job to give up my Latin, and 
go on a trot like that,” said Philip, in mild resignation, 
and getting a wise distance from her retributive fingers. 
However, I was willing to do it for my only sister, 
and—” 

** A St. Valentine goose,” finished Nathalie. 


All right 








BOYS AND MOTHERS. 


OMETIMES boys think mothers are in the way; 

that they would have more liberty if it were not 
for their mothers. Mothers have such searching eyes, 
eyes that seem to look right into the heart, especially if 
there is anything hiding there that mothers should 
know about ; and this is troublesome. If boys would 
only understand that it is love that makes the mother’s 
eyes so keen, her voice so anxious, her questions so 
searching ; love that knows all the temptations that 
may come to a boy, and the troubl» if there is no wise 
confidant about ! It is not the anxiety of a Paul Pry, 
but the loving guardianship of a mother. A wise man 
said, ‘‘God could not be everywhere, so he made 
mothers,” God may seem far off to us sometime’, but 
there is mother near, who will lead us back. The wisest 
and best men have honored their mothers. Few men 
who ‘have accomplished a special work in the world 
do not 'give credit to thelr mother for ‘he help and 
inspiration that made their work possible. In giving 
this credit to their mthers they have honored them- 
selves, for it proves that as boys they honored her in 
structions, were guided by her advice, and made a con- 
fidante of her in their hopes and desires. When the late 
President Garfield was inaugurated, the first person he 
saluted was his mother, showing plainly the place she 
held in his heart, his life. 

The world honors and respects the man who honors 
and respects his mother. The neglect of a mother 
stamps a man or boy as heartless, ungrateful, if not 
cruel. The truly great men have never forgotten those 
to whom they were most deeply indebted. Many letters 
have been written about mothers, but few that show the 
sorrow that comes if the full measure of a mother’s love 
has received no return until too late to makeit. The 


-poet Gray, in 1765, wrote the following letter to a friend : 


‘It is long since I heard you were gone in haste into 
Yorkshire on account of your mother’s illness, and the same 
letter informed me she was recovered. Otherwise I had 
then wrote to you only to beg you would take care of her 
and inform you that I had discovered a thing very little 
known, which is, that in one’s whole life one can never 
have any more than a single mother. You may think this 
obvious and (what you call) a trite observation. . .. You 
area green gosling! I was at the same age (very near) as 
wise as you, and yet I never discovered this (with full evi- 
dence and conviction, { mean) till it was too late. It is 
thirteen years ago, and it seems but as yesterday, and every 
day I live it sinks deeper into my hegrt,”’ 





Mothers cannot force boys to see their worth. Just 
stop and think what your life would be without your 
mother, Then remember to give in return love, 
courtesy, and obedience. If you treat your mother in 
such a way that you show your love and respect for her, 
you will acquire the habit of treating every woman 
courteously, and earn the title of gentleman. 





LITTLE NED. 


By Apa E .sre Locks. 





ED pressed his tear-stained cheek close to the 
window-pane, that he might catch the first 
glimpse of papa. 

It had been a hard day for him, and he was lonely 
and heavy-hearted. Mamma was very ill—so ill that no 
one noticed her little boy wandering disconsolately about 
the house ; so ill that a telegram had been sent to papa, 
who was away from home. 

The rooms were dusky now in the twilight, the gas 
burned dimly in the hall, and it was Ned’s bedtime ; 
but he longed so for a few words from papa that he kept 
very quiet by the window in the darkest corner of the 
room, hoping that nurse Sarah would forget him. 

It was not only because his mamma was ill that Ned 
felt heavy-hearted : he had taken a beautiful great peach 
from Aunt Katy’s basket of fruit; had taken it slyly, 
and had eaten it behind the sofa, hiding the stone under 
one of the tidies. 

How grieved mamma would be! 

‘*T ought to tell Aunt Katy that I did it,” he thought, 
‘but Aunt Katy ’ll scold. I can’t tell her / I fink it’s 
awful dark here ; oh, dear !” and Ned cried aloud. 

This brought Sarah, who shook him, asking, !na fierce 
whisper, ‘‘ Do you want to kill your mother ?” 

‘* No!” gasped Ned, catching his breath. 

‘Then stop that crying,” she said, sternly ; adding, 
** you poor little thing, I’ll put you to bed.” 

‘*No, no!” begged Ned, kicking and struggling. 
Nevertheless he had to go. 

He could not sleep ; the very candle seemed to blink 
at him, as if to say, ‘‘ That's the boy who kicks his nurse 
and who stole a peach, and his mamma so ill, too!” 

‘Oh, dear, I wish papa would come !” 

Then he remembered the kind God to whom mamma 
alwavs went for help when she was troubled. 

‘The Lord {s my shepherd, the Lord is my shepherd,” 
he repeated, softly and reverently, until he felt com- 
forted. 

‘**T ought to tell Aunt Katy about that peach,” he 
sald to himself. There she was now in the hall talking 
to Sarah. 

But the room that lay between his room and the hall 
looked so dark and full of strange shadows ! 

He slipped out of bed and started, but crept back, 
afraid of the dark room, afraid of Aunt Katy, and afraid 
to call for fear of disturbing mamma. Pushing his 
head under the pillow, he prayed : 

‘*Dee Lord, help me to be a dood boy.” 

Surely the loving God, who always helped mamma, 
wonld help Ned too. 

Running through the dark room quickly, he stood 
with a beatinc heart and a brave little face at Aunt 
Katy’s side. Pulling her dress, he cried : 

** Aunt Katy !” 

‘Why, child !” 

‘* Please, Aunt Katy ”—and he hesitated. What if 
Aunt Katy should whip him? Oh, dear! 

** What fs it ?” 

‘1 ’tole a peach from your basset, and ate it all up 
ahine the hofa!” he sobbed 

Aunt Katy was sokind! Perhaps she, too, was trying 
to be good. 

She took him up tenderly, kissed him, forgave him, 
putting him back in bed herself, with the glad tidings 
that mamma was a great deal better, and that papa 
would be at home soon. 

Ned fell asleep, a happy boy. 








CHARADE. 
By Mary J. JACQUES. 


N me a boy of promise laid 
Caused deep and loud lamenting ; 
Bat when we are the worst bestead, 
Then Heaven is relenting. 


Shun me who would escape alive 
The old Cadmean madness— 
Or take me with my twenty-five, 
And live in light and gladnes 


I hear in brief a sainted name 
My vows I offer daily ; 

For Erin dear and her fair fame 
I wield a tough shillaly. 


THE WHOLE. 

My whole the wild bird in your hands 
Endures in cruel measure, 

And Lowell’s *‘ Zekle”’ when he stands 
Before his heart’s sweet treasure, 
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ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM.* 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE skeptical writers are inclined to make merry 
over this story ; or, if they treat it with even scant 
respect, to cite it as an illustration of the puerile ideas of 
God which prevailed among the anclent Hebrews, and 
from which our modern rationalism has quite emanci- 
pated us. A God that comes down to earth in the like- 
ness of men ! that eats a repast ! that carries on an ordi- 
nary conversation with the patriarch, no more to Abra- 
ham’'s surprise than if his God were a man! that has 
heard gossip about the wickedness of a great city, and 
has come that way to see if the gossip be true! and that 
holds his purpose so loosely that he js easily persuaded 
out of it by the tender-hearted Abraham ! That is one 
way of looking at it. And I must confess that if all that 
orthodox commentators have written on ‘his story must 
be taken as sound interpretation, I should not be inclined 
to wonder at the rationalists. But if all that commenta- 
tors, orthodox and heterodox, have written about the 
Bible is to be saddled upon the Bible, its burden, like 
that of Cain, would be greater than it could bear. For 
example, it is, I believe (I am writing this far away from 
my library, and cannot verify my somewhat vague 
impression in this matter), held by some of the old 
writers that the three men who visited Abraham were the 
three Persons of the Trinity, Abraham having received 
by divine revelation a premonition of that mysterious 
scholastic doctrine which did not get itself finally 
imbedded in Coristian theology till the time of Athana-. 
sius ; and that this whole account is to be read as the 
literal transcript of an interview carried on between Abra 
ham and the Lord, whom no man hath seen atany time. 

But I read the story differently. In isterpreting it 
there are two principles which must be borne in mind 
In the first place, the Hebrew’s conception of God was 
in some sense a childhood conception, and his portrait 
ure in some sense a childhood portraiture. I am not 
certain that it was not all the truer for that very reason ; 
in the conception formed by a reverent affcc:ion and a 
wondering imagination there may be a truth that is 
missed by the cold, hard reason. Certain it is that the 
language used by the Bible respecting God is rather that 
which a reverent mother uses in teaching her child than 
that which a scholastic theologian uses in teaching his 
classes. ‘‘ My child,” shesays, ‘‘ remember that wherever 
you are, and whatever you do, God sees you.” The 
child thinks of God with an omnipresent eye, and won- 
ders how he can see everywhere and everything at once. 
The philosopher understands that there are other ways 
of knowing than that of visual perception, and that God 
may know without seeing. But he does not make light 
of the mother's wise teaching, nor imagine for a moment 
that she supposes that the life of the child is stamped 
on the retina of some omnipresent eye. It is only 
when learned rationalists undertake to treat of the Bible 
that they fall into this folly. The Bible speaks to the 
common wast, and it therefore speaks in the language 
of imagination ; if it spoke in the language of abstract 
philosophy it would speak only to a very small and 
select circle of abstract philosophers. God, it says, came 
down to see whether the clty was so very wicked before 
he would destroy it. This is the mother’s language to 
her child. God will not, does not, punish in passion ; 
he will not even destroy such cities as Sodom and 
Gomorrah without iaquiry, without knowing that they 
deserved destruction; without that kind of assurance 
which in human justice comes only from direct, per- 
sonal inquisition and investization. 

In the second place, the ancient Hebrews had not the 
superstitious materialism which leads us to spell the 
name of God, N.a-tu-r-e. They believed in God ; they 
were not ashamed of their belief or afraid to give 
expression to it. We say, It thundered ; they sald, God 
thundered. I do not know that we show any supertor 
wisdom in making our God neuter. The mother tells 
her child that the inward voice which admonishes him 
that it is wrong to strike his brother is the voice of God 
speaking to him ; the philosopher tells the student that 
it is the activity of his own faculty, his moral sense ; the 
materialist assures him that it is a molecular change in 
the particles of the brain. They are all right. There is 
a molecular change in the particles of the brain ; there 
is an activity of the man’s own moral sense ; and these 
two interpret to him the voice or will of God. For my- 
self, I think the truth of the mother’s instruction is the 
profoundest truth of the three. This was the truth the 
Hebrew writers saw and tried to make the world see. 
When a prophet was sent with some message of warning 
or of hope, he was a messenger or angel of God. When 
he spoke, he was but a mortal ; he spoke the word of the 
Lord ; it was God that spoke through him. The pro- 
founder truth casts all the lesser truths into the shade, 
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In the overpowering presence of God the secondary 
causes, the instruments which God used, were ignored. 
As we say that Mr. Vanderbilt is butlding a new rail- 
road, or layiag a fourth track, though he never touches 
a pick, a shovel, or a rall, so they sald God spoke. God 
did speak ; and they recognized the Master in the servants 
whom he employed. Supernaturalism has not gone out 
of the world ; only we have grown spiritually dull as 
we have grown scientifically wise, and in our study of 
pick and shovel and rail and day-laborer have lost sight 
of the unseen Master who really plans, directs, controls, 
does. 

Apply these principles to this story ; read it in the 
light of them. 

Abrakam is sitting in the door of his tent in the heat 
of the day, when three strangers appear. With that 
ready hospitality characteristic of the East, and, indeed, 
of all sparsely settled countries, where a stranger is 
never a bore, but a godsend, Abrabam makes haste to 
invite them in and to provide for their entertainment. 
The picture is one which even at this day one may see 
repeated, with but little variation, in the tent of a Bada- 
ween Arab: the thin cakes baked on the stone hearth, 
the calf killed and dressed after the guests’ arrival, the 
butter and milk accompaniments of the meal. The 
patriarch, according to the word of the later Apostle,’ 
who may not improbably have had this very story in 
mind, finds that be is unawares entertaining messengers 
of the most high God. We have already seen illustrated 
in the case of Melchizedek the truth that the prophets 
of God are by no means confined to the Hebrew race, nor 
inspiration to the Hebrew religion. These three men 
are prophets of God ; charged by him with a message of 
warning to the citles of Sxdom and Gomorrah ; going 
thither to see if the wickedness of those cities is as great 
as they have heard it to be; and to give to them, as Jonah 
gave to Ninevah, one word of waraing, one opportunity 
for repsntance. Through them the word of the Lord 
again repeats to Abraham the oft-repeated promise of a 
son, even now, in his old age. Sarah overhears the 
promises uttered by these stranger prophets, and laughs 
within herself at their folly and the folly of her good 
husband, so easily deceived ; is chided by them for the 
unexpressed incredulity ; and denies. Then they declare 
to Abraham their errand, and depart to fulfill it. 

In al] this interview Abraham has recognized the 
Lord in his messengers ; the word of the Lord in their 
word. The Lord has appeared unto him in their appear- 
ance, and has spoken unto him in their speech. But he 
does not once confound the sent with the Sender, the 
messenger with the Lord, as some commentators have 
since done. The Lord does not, to his thought, depart 
with their departure. Oo the contrary, that Divine 
Presence seems nearer, and the communion more imme 
diate and direct, now fhat the prophets who interpreted 
it have gone away. He draws near to the unseen Pres- 
ence, and begins his intercession for the; convicted and 
condemned cities. In his experience, asin the experience 
of thousands upon thousands since, not only prayer to 
God, but communion with God, isa reality. The soul 
that has this experience does not question whether God 
hears and answers prayer, for it hears the answer. Such 
& soul not only epeaks to God ; it also listens to the voice 
of God replying. As Abraham prays he hears the answer 
in the assurance which comes into his own soul. His 
faith grows stronger, his plea greater. And I see no 
reason to think thst he might not have saved the cities 
altogether if he had carried his faith and hope along the 
line of his petition a few steps further. 

In the light of this story, let us see what it teaches us 
concerning the ‘‘God of Abraham.” I venture to doubt 
whetber the ratfonaiism which looks plityingly upon the 
crude idea of a God who has to visit Sodom and Gomor- 
rah to ascertain what is their condition might not learn 
something concernisg God from a study of this story, if 
it would deign to look beneath the mere shell and surface, 

1. The God of Abraham is one God. We cannot 
readily conceive the mental and moral effect of polythe- 
ism, so entirely has it died out of human thought in all 
Christendom. We cannot readily put ourselves back 
into that condition in which every race, province, town, 
and family had its own special ‘god, bent on protecting 
his favorite and destroying its enemies; in which race 
antipathies, na‘ional quarrels, local jealousies, and fam- 
iy feuds were intensified by religion. We cannot readily 
conceive, therefore, what has been the pacifying, unify- 
log effect of this simple truth, that there is one God who 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth. The brotherhood of 
man is possible only under a religious teaching which 
inculcates the Fatherhood of God ; the unity of the race 
is possible only under a religious teaching which incul- 
cates the unity of God. 

2. And the God of Abraham is One who concerns 
himself with human life, who knows what is going on 
upon the earth, who deals with men. If ia a godless, 
reckless community there is one man who is sincerely 
| endeavoring to live a godly, righteous life, He knows it 
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and bears itin mind. If there is a great, wealthy, and 
prosperous city wholly given to covetousness and lust, 
he knows it, and regards it, and will call it to account. 
The God of Abraham is not like Baal, asleep or hunting 
or pursuing ; not like Brahm, living in supreme beatific 
indifference to all that goes on upon earth ; not like the 
modern Nature, god of materialistic unbelief, a deaf 
and dumb and blind and pulseless God. He sees, knows, 
considers, takes account. 

8. And in all his dealing with men he {s a just and 
righteous God. This question of Abraham, Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right? is a far-reaching 
question. It makes sad havoc of some systems of theol- 
ogy and some methods of Biblical interpretation. Any 
theology, any interpretation, which practically answers 
this question with a No! {s false, however it may be 
bolstered up wlth arguments or texts. This is not saying 
that every man may make his own conscience the stand 
ard ; that I may declare God cannot do what seems to me 
wrong. But it is saying that God has made the universal 
conscience the standard, and that we may unhesitatingly 
affirm that God cannot do what seems shocking to the 
general moral sense. For it is not power or wisdom that 
makes God; it fs justice and truth and righteousness. 
If he could be conceived of as violating these, he would 
no longer be a God whom it would be our duty to obey, 
but a malign despot whom it would be our highest duty 
to rebel against, at whatever cost to ourselves. What- 
ever theology may say, whatever the Bible may seem to 
say, every soul may rest perfectly assured in this: that 
the Judge of all the earth will do right, is doipg right, 
has always done right, and will be seen by us all to have 
done right when the end has come, and we see the whole 
of his designs and their final outcome. 

4 Last, and not least, the God of Abraham {fs a sym- 
pathetic God. He is a God of feeling. He is a God who 
responds to the ‘‘ cry of the human.” The Cretans made 
their statue of Jove without ears; for, said they, it is 
derogatory to believe that the supreme god could hear 
and heed the petitions of mortals. The God of Abraham 
is a Father God, who hears and heeds and answers to 
the cry of his children. I enter here into no philosoph- 
ical discussion concerning prayer. I make no attempt 
to answer the philosophical objections urged against it. 
I am not now trying to prove that God is what the God 
of Abraham appeared to be. Iam writing here as an 
interpreter, not as a theologian. And it is plain that 
Abraham believed in a God who not only hears prayer, 
but heeds it; not only heeds prayer, but gives, in the 
heart of the praying soul, an answer. It is plain that 
Abraham did not believe that the only effect of prayer is 
on the heart of the praying one; he belleved also in 
intercessory prayer, in the power of prayer to move the 
heart of God and change the course and current of 
divine providence. Pray on, O praying soul! Pray on, 
and faint not. For your God is no Cretan Jove, made 
without ears ; no dumb Nature, blind and pitiless ; but 
the God of Abraham : who watches over you’; who hears 
your cry even when you dare not or cannot utter it ; who 
will do right ; and in whose thought love and tenderness 
and sympathy, the response of Wisdom to ignorance, of 
Strength to weakness, of God to the cry of the human, 
is not the least part of a true righteousness. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ABRAHAM'S PRAYER. 
By Emity Huntington MILuer. 


NE of the pleasant places where Abraham lived 
for many years was on the plains of Mamre. 
Mamre was one of the princes of that country, and he 
and his two brothers were Abraham’s friends. They 
had made an agreement to help each other against the 
robber armies that often came down into the plain to 
carry off the flocks and the herds, and the people them- 
selves. On these plains of Mamre Abraham’s tents were 
set up among the great spreading oaks, so that he could 
sit in his tent door and be sheltered from the heat, or eat 
his food under the shade, for in that country people 
usually ate out-of-doors. One day, when the sun was 
hot. Abraham was sitting in the door of his tent and 
looking out over the plaia, when all at once he saw three 
men standing near him, asif they were just passing by. 
As soon as he gaw them he hastened to meet them, bow- 
ing dowa respectfully before them, and begging them 
not to pass on without stopping to resta little while 
under the tree, and eat bread, that they might be 
strengthened for their journey. The men accepted his 
friendly invitation, and Abraham had some water 
brought to wash their dusty feet, and the choicest food 
prepared for them to eat, and he himself waited upon 
them, and stood by them under the tree while they ate. 
Then when they started on their way Abraham went on 
with them. They were going to Sodom, and Abraham 
went with them to a place from which they could see 
the city and the four little citles lying about it. Two 
of the men went on their way, but the third stayed to 
talk with Abraham. 
The two who went on were really angels, sent with 
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God’s message to Sodom, but the one who stayed 
to talk with Abraham was far greater than an angel. 
He was the Lord himself in the form of a man. 
He told Abraham that he was going to destroy those 
cities because they would not repent, or leave off their 
wicked ways, and their wickedness was like some dread- 
ful plague that was all the time spreading and spread- 
ing; the only way to stop it was to take them all away 
from the earth. 

Avraham watched the mesrengers as they went on 
their way, and thought about their dreadful errand. 
His heart was full of sorrow and of pity. He thought 
among £0 many people there must be some who were 
good and pure, and he could not bear to think that they 
should be destroyed; but he was sorry also for 
the wicked, and wanted to save them, that they might 
have one more chance to repent. The more we love God 
the more we shall love other people. If we are children of 
God we shall love and pity sinners as he does, and long 
to save them. The Bible says God is not willing that 
any should perish, but wants every one to be saved ; so 
he was not displeased when Abraham began to plead 
for these wicked people, and ask him if he would not 
spare the city for the sake of the good people who must 
be living there. 

He said, ‘‘ Peradventure ”"—that is, perhaps—‘“‘ there 
be fi/ty righteous within the city; wilt thou not spare 
the place for the fifty righteous that are therein ?” 

And the Lord sald, ‘If I find in Sodom fifty right- 
eous, then I will spare all the city for their sakes.” 

But Abraham was very much in earnest ; he was not 
just saying his prayers because he thought he ought to ; 
he was begging for something he wanted very much, 
and he could not be satisfied until he was sure of it. 
And then Abraham was well acquainted with the 
Lord. He was accustomed to talk with him, and go to 
him for whatever he wanted. He knew the Lord was 
kind and loving and pitiful as well as just, and that he 
loved to hear and answer the prayers of his children. 
So Abraham kept on asking for more and more mercy 
for these people, until he had changed the number of 
the righteous people siz dimes, making it less and less. 
until he got it down to ten, and the Lord had said, ‘I 
will not destroy the city for ten’s sake.” 

Now Abraham felt quite safe. He was not sure about 
finding fifty good people, or forty, or thirty, or even 
twenty, but he remembered Lot and his family, and he 
thought certainly there must be more than ‘en righteous 
among them. Perhaps Lot’s servants might have grown 
to be bad, but his children would surely be pure and 
true and obedient to the Lord. So Abraham left off 
praying, and went down again to his tent under the 
great oak on the plain of Mamre. 

I do not think he told his wife or any one what the 
Lord had said to him, but I am sure he must have been 
troubled and anxious when he thought about it. How he 
must have watched and walted for the morning! As 
soon as it was light he hastened up to the hill, to the 
place where he had talked with the Lord, and looked 
toward Sodom. Ah! what an awful sight! The beau- 
tiful plain down there by Jordan, thet was like the gar- 
den of the Lord when Lot chose it to live in, was alla 
black, dismal waste, with thick smoke rolling up like 
the smoke of a furnace. Do you think Abraham's 
prayers were useless ? 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a Layman, 


HE simplicity of the primitive falth 1s something 
that we cannot approach. ‘You read a book of the 
Odyssey, and you know not why it is you are charmed. 
The lines seem to flow with the easy flow of nature, and 
you say, ‘“ Anybody might write that.” But nobody 
else ever happened to write that, or anything at all 
resembling or rivaling that. The transparency of the 
Biblical dialogues between Heaven and Earth is their 
marvel. You would give worlds, if worlds you had to 
give, could you talk with God, could you have, not 
communion alone, but converse, with the Great Worker. 
You wish you had been born in thoee pure, diaphanous 
days when you could hear God’s voice and get your 
theology from the word of God. Was God more kind 
to Abraham ? or are we less kind to God? Do you not 
think, if we had that implicit faith, we might hear that 
explicit Voice? Are there not voices not of this earth ? 
And is not God, as well as the kingdom of God, here as 
well as yonder—nay, within us? 





Five live men can save any city (say from the grog- 
shop, If you please), if they set about it with live coals, 
the real anthracite of the word. The trouble with Sodom 
was it hadn’t even a span, but it did havea tandem team 
badly mismated. And I think sacredly historic doubts 
are cast over Lot’s orthodoxy. Blood is good when 
there is good blood, but the nephew of his uncle is not 
warranted to get as much glory at Sedan as his uncle did 
even at Waterloo. If aman has good blood, so much 
the,more Is he to blame for letting himself spoll it. 





Will God ward off pestilence by prayer? No—not 
without sanitation. Is prayer ever a factor in warding 
off pestilence ? Most certainly. Prayer will help us to 
help ourselves, but it will do nothing for us that we can 
do for ourselves. The most orthodox doctrine {s not 
faith nor works, but faith and works. Prayer, real, 
wrestling prayer, quickens conscience, the perception of 
obligation, and the enforcement of obligation. Prayer 
moves on the heart and on the head. It sets before a 
man prominently, not others, obligations to him, but his 
obligations to others. Prayer like that wards off all 
pestilential devils, be they the bacilli of typhoid or of 
turpitude. I care not what evil you want prevented, or 
what good you want evo'ved other things being equal, 
a man who prays will achieve more effective results, and 
he who works rightly will offer the most effective prayer. 


It helps one to be reconciled to the ways of God to 
men to reflect what would happen if the rain skipped the 
unjust, and if underdraining was unnecessary for dea- 
cons and others in good and regular standing. Fancy 
material self-interest and church membership absolutely 
coincident! What would inevitably happen? The 
Gegradation of piety to gross materiajism and to the 
most unbridled and bloodless utilitarianism. Suppose 
righteousness invariably ended in ten per cent. dividends 
semi-annually. Then the only difference between a 
saint and a sinner would be in the sizes of their hats. 
The saints would finally be remanded to asylums for the 
feeble-minded. I bellfeve that all things work together 
for good to them that are loyal to God, and who give 
their loyalty a lot of exercise ; but by no means does this 
signify that the industrial, material, natural laws are to 
be remanded to helter-skelterness for the sake of the 
propagation of conformity. 





Things work together for good, not necessarily when 
they work together for dividends; for what is called 
prosperity often in fact proves the most fearful form of 
adversity. A blunder of ignorance in a saiat will spoil 
his dividends, while the wisdom of knowledge in a 
sinner will turn acorner in wheat to immense pecuniary 
advantage. "The fact is that the kingdom of God makes 
emall account of any assets that do not make for right 
eousness, and it counts as small the losses, the tribula- 
tions, the persecutions of life compared with the ripe 
fruits of character. If we undertake to justify the 
ways of God to men on a materialistic basis, and if we 
attempt to reconcile the fact that this ungodly nabob 
rides in elegance, with liverled statues to let him out of 
his carriage, with that other fact that this noble saint 
has to wear a threadbare, shiny, and unfashionable coat, 
and live on the simplest fare—then we shall badly fall 
into cyniclsm, which practically denies God, or into 
absolute agnosticism, which denies God and almost 
every body else. 





I am not a little entertained by the interesting caution 
of Abraham in the religious life. His discovery of God 
is tentative, progressive, the work of reverence as well 
as love, of clrcumepection as well as of introspection. 
He judges God by what he has found out about himself, 
and he makes some mistakes, but fewer mistakes than 
he would had he judged God by looking at his nephew 
down in Sodom. Our {ideas of God are generally an 
idealization of the best person we ever knew. 





There are laws of moral safety, and these have a 
reflex influence on the material world. Will prayer 
save Sodom? Yes, if Sodom be salvable. What de- 
stroyed Rome ? Rome’s wickedness. He who fiddled 
while the town burned, set the fires in malice. Will 
not prayer expel the devil ? If Lot’s wife hadn’t been 
too fresh, she wouldn’t have needed to be salted. A 
small lot of the really orthodox obviously would have 
saved Sodom. Corrupifon invites the epitaph of cities. 
Prayers will not keep Charleston from subterranean 
fires, but they will save the town from arson, robbery, 
and secession. You may not break a drought by 
prayer, but you may be helped to underdrain so as to 
endure a drought in the land and in the soul. A dear 
friend of mine, who according to medical wisdom should 
have died years ago, lived several years longer than 
science predicted. She apparently lived without Jungs 
because she had good heart. Such is the power of mind 
over matter and of spirit over mind. 





We must not fancy that ten righteous men could have 
prevented the Charleston earthquake. But five righteous 
men in the right place might have prevented the earth- 
quake of 1861 which began in the Sumter-shot. Five 
righteous men can do better things and things requiring 
higher power than the postponement of an earthquake. 
A man cannot do many things an ox can do, and an ox 
has limitations that the elephant does not possess ; but 
man is higher than the beast, and nefther muscle nor 
avoldupois settles the status of animals. Chloride of 
sodium and lust are in no wise in affinity, in no wise 
analogous. But the metaphors which Oriental peoples 
employ to carry moral truths do carry eternal truths. 
They who look back wistfully on Sodom must not be 





surprised to find themselves suddenly overwhelmed, 
swallowed up by materialism, and that without remedy, 








LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
By REvEN Tuomas, Pa.D. 

N modern days no man of the pulpit has excited more 

interest than the Rev. F. W. Robertson. There is 
something phenomenal about him. While he lived his 
brief life, his influence was confined to a fashionable 
watering place forty miles from London. Since his 
death he has preached to tens of thousands. Wherever 
the English language is spoken, and beyond, Robertson’s 
Serinons have been read and reread. ‘‘ Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it ab'deth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” That pas- 
sage has been quoted over and over a: expressing the 
method through which Robertson has gained his unique 
influence. Those of you who have read his bilograpby 
anc: those wonderful letters with which it is crowded, 
know far more about him than I can even suggest. I 
am not about to criticise his sermons; that in me 
would be an impertinence. Nor am I about to recall 
the recorded events in his life—a llfe all too brief, yet 
long enough for the highest order of usefulness. It fs 
hardly possible to move along a line of remark which 
has not already been traveled by others with more 
knowledge, and therefore with firmer tread than to me 
is possible. But the more I think of Robertson the 
mcre unique does he become. 

The eldest of seven children, he was born February 
3, 1816, in London. His grandfather a colonel in 
the British army, his father a captain In the Royal 
Artillery, Frederick Robertsoo inherited a soldier's tem- 
perament, and was always complaining that his life had 
been turned out of its natural course. When nearly 
at the end of his career, he writes: ‘‘ As I walked home 
in my dragoon cloak, I thought I ought to be at this 
moment lying in it at rest at Moodkee, where the Third 
fought so gallantly, and wher: spots of brighter green 
than usual are the only record to mark where the flesh 
of heroes is melting into its kindred dust again.” The 
many removals from place to place of his family while 
a child—the first five years of his life in Fort Lefth, 
then at Beverly in Yorkshire, then at Tours, then back 
again to England—such a roving existence is generally 
very unfavorable to a pious training of youth, but 
Robertson seems to have been very carefully trained, 
until at sixteen he was placed in the New Academy, 
Edinburgh. 

As a boy he had the intensity and sensitiveness which 
characterized his manhood. Everything beautiful ap- 
pealed to him. He was passionately fond of nature, 
passionately fond of animals and birds ; in character, 
chivalrous and imaginative ; he had, too, a clear sense of 
duty, and was devout and reverent withal. Prayer seems 
to have been natural to him from the earliest dawn of 
intelligence. To all rure souls, most likely, it is natural, 
but the boy Robertson felt it was good for all occasions, 
and not merely for religious occasions. ‘i remember, 
when a very young boy,” he writes, ‘‘ going out shooting 
with my father, and praying, as often as the dogs came 
to a point, that he might kiil the bird. As he did not 
slways do this, and as sometimes there would occur 
false points, my heart got bewildered. I believe I began 
to doubt sometimes the ¢ fiicacy of prayer, sometimes the 
lawfulness of fleld sports. Once, too, I recollect, when 
I was taken up with nine other boys at school to be 
unjustly punished, I prayed to escape the shame. The 
master, previously to flogging all the others, sald to me, 
to the great bewilderment of the whole school, ‘ Little 
boy, I excuse you; I have particular reasons for it.’ 
And, in fact, I was never flogged during the three years 
I was at that school. That incident settled my mind for 
a long time ; only I doubt whether it did me any good, 
for prayer becamea charm. I fancled myself the favorite 
of the Invisible. I knew that I carrfed about a talisman 
which would save me from all harm. It did not make 
me better ; it simply gave me security, as the Jew felt 
safe in being the descendant of Abraham, or went into 
battle under the protection of the ark, s{nning no less all 
the time.” 

For a little time after leaving this school, Robertson 
was ina lawyer’s office; this he utterly detested and 
abominated ; he longed to yo into the army. When his 
father, who knew the young man better than he knew 
himself, suggested to him to him to go to college and 
prepare for the Christfan ministry, his reply was decided 
—‘ Anything but that ; 1 am not fit for it,” 

It seemed for a time as {f the army was his destiny. 
His name was put down on the liat fora cavalry regt- 
ment serving in India. Before his departure he mede 
the acquaintance, casually, a3 it seemed, of a Mr. Davis, 
and his course from tha! hour seemed to be changed. 
The change came about in a very singular way—lin fact, 
it came about from the barking of adog. Lady Trench 
resided next door to Captain Robertson; she had 
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a daugnter seriously ill ; the young lady was prevented 
from'sleeping by the barking of Captain Robertson’s dog. 
The families were strangers to each other, but Lady 
Trench wrote to beg that the dog might be removed ; 
the dog was not only removed, but in so kind and 
acquiescent a manner that Lady Trench called to 
exprees her thanks. She was so much struck with the 
bearing of the eldest son that an intimacy sprang up 
between the families which resulted in the introduction 
of young Robertson to some of Laay Trench’s clerical 
friends, and they insisted that he should look in another 
direction than the army for his life work. The result 
was he soon went to the University of Oxford to begin 
mental preparation. Referring afterward to the singu- 
lar change that came in his course of life, he writes : 
“ Allis free,” he says—‘‘ that is false ; all is fated—that is 
false. All things are free and fated—that is true, I 
cannot overthrow the argument of the man who says 
that everything is fated, or, in other words, that God 
erders all things, and cannot change that order. If I 
had not met a certain person, I should not have changed 
my profession ; if I had not known acertsin lady, I 
should not probably have met this person ; if that lady 
had not had a delicate daughter who was disturbed by 

the barking of my dog, ‘f my dog had not barked that 
’ night, I should now have been in the dragoons, 
or fertilizing the soil of India. Who can say that these 
things were not ordered, and that apparently the merest 
trifles did not produce failure and a marred existence ?” 
To the barking of a dog we probably owe those vol- 
umes of sermons, which have, perhaps, influenced more 
thoughtful minds than any other sermons preached in 
the nineteenth century. 

Well, Robertson was at Oxford at the time when the 
man of whom I spoke on Friday evening last was in the 
flood tide of his influence. He must have beard New- 
man again and again. What special influence he had 
over such a sensitive and receptive mind we cannot tell, 
but Robertson’s mind was too discriminative to be swept 
intoany stream and carried down with the current 
While at Oxford two greater men than Newman seemed 
to have produced an influence over him for good. A 
brilliant course of lectures on history was given by Dr. 
Arnold (of Rugby) All that was mos’ wise and most 


distinguished thronged the University Theater in order 
to listen to him. On another occasion there appeared 
one whose poetry had influenced Robertson’s mind more 
powerfully than the poetry of almost any other. 


We 
feel the influence of Wordsworth over Robertson. It 
forces itself into recognition in his sermons, and espe- 
cially in his letters. We must not linger over these 
formative influences, as it is to Robertson as a preacher 
rather than asa thinker our attention is drawn. He left 
Oxford, received ordination, began his ministry, first 
in Winchester, then at Cheltenham—in both positions as 
an assistant—then for a very brief period at Oxford, and 
finally at Brighton, with which town his name {fs for- 
ever associated. He began his ministry as one attached 
to the evangelical party in the church. He ended it at 
Brighton, at the early age of thirty-seven years, virtually 
cast out by all parties. 

When J think of his departure hence at that age, and 
of the influence he has exerted—when also it is taken 
into account that that influence belongs mainly to the last 
seven years of his life—it is almost incredible that any hu- 
man being could crowd so much thinking into so brief a 
space of time. I believe that no one can do it and live. 
Robertson himself seems to me an {illustration of the fact. 
He was a man of naturally robust constitution, but the 
fires within were so hot that they burnt up the house in 
which they were lit. He was so sensitive to all influ- 
ences in nature and in social life that his joy, when he 
had it, was too great for mortal man, and his suffering 
when it came was too intense to be supportable. Un- 
doubtedly he was a martyr to his own nobility. His very 
greatness and goodness made him capable of a degree of 
mental suffering in presence of evil of which ordinary 
men have not the faintest conception. Any man who 
is blessed (or cursed—whichever word we may employ) 
with an ideal so lofty as that of Robertson’s must of 
necessity have a sad life and a sad ministry, as Caesar 
Malan predicted of Robertson. Any man who is in- 
tensely individual, who thinks more deeply and with 
more thoroughness than his fellow-men, must expect to 
find misunderstanding and suspicion dogging his steps. 
Just as that portion of the female world which calls 
itself ‘‘ society” never forgives a woman for dressing 
out of the fashion, so that portion of the religious world 
which represents the Pharisees of the olden time never 
forgives a man for thinking ahead of the fashion of his 
day. The church to which Robertson belonged had in 
it then, and has now, three parties or schoole—High, 
Low, and Broad. In Robertson’s young manhood 
Arnold stood for the Broad Church, Newman for the 
High Church, men like Close, of Cheltenham, Stowell, 
of Manchester, and McNelile, of Liverpool, for the Low 
Church. The Evangelical school was then in the 
ascendency in the Episcopal Church of England. It is 
so no longer. The reason of it is that it became too 
sectarian, too mechanics! in {ts interpretation of Seript- 





ure, and too inconsistent with itself, to maintain its 
influence. It ceased to grow, and when anything ceases 
to grow it ceases to live. 

Great men like Robertson have to do their own think- 
ing, and the men who help them to think are sure to 
become their friends. Wordsworth had helped Robert- 
son to see God in nature, Arnold had helped him to 
see God in history, and his own con inuous study of the 
Bible and of the best literature of his own day had 
helped him to see God in humanity. And so all things 
in nature, and all men of eminence in letters, seemed to 
come to his open, truthful, discriminate nature with 
some tribute, and he grew out of all parties. ‘‘God and 
the human soul” he came to know—nothing else. 
How could the High Churchmen feel kindly toward a 
man who wrote: ‘‘I cannot say how much it has im- 
pressed me with the feeling that these apparently inno- 
cent things—Apostolic Succession and High Views (as 
they are called) of the Christian S:craments—are really 
anti-Christian in tceir operation. When they take shape 
in a’ tual life, they reveal their meaning to be a doctrine 
of election, which is just so much worse than the com- 
mon one that it is external and official, and which, 
moreover. renders the sacraments themselves uncertain 
in their efficacy by demanding the co-operation of the 
wili of the minister if the reception cf them is to be 
savingly beneficial How destructive the doctrine must 
be of all simple and immediate fellowship between man 
and man and between man and God I need not say.” 

How could the men who thought that to save ‘‘ Stand- 
ards of Doctrine” was everything be on the most ami- 
able terms with a man who could write: ‘' There is no 
substitute for the light within us revealing the light of 
God. Standards of doctrine do often more harm ‘han 
good ; and by their very definitions and external ties 
lead the mind away from God instead of to him.” Yet 
we must not suppose that the word ‘‘ liberal,” as we use 
it here in New England, was applicable to Robertson. 
That which hesaw to be truth he held with a tenacious- 
bess, and bowed down to it wi ha reverence, which in- 
Aicated that his heart was wholly and entirely in it. 
No wor h'p could be more passionate, more profound, 
than his worship of God’s Christ. But he saw that 
man’s conception of truth can never measure the truth 
as it isin the mind of God ; that as the mind of a man 
became purer and freer, so his conception of the truth 
as it is in Jesus must become Jarger and grander. 
**God’s truth,” he says, ‘‘ must be boundless. Tractart- 
aps and Evangelicals suppose that it is a pond which 
vou can walk round, and say, ‘I hold the truth.’ 
What! all? Yes, sll! There it is, circumscribed, de- 
fined. proved, quite large enough to be the immeasur- 
able Gospel of the Lord of the Universe!” Wiat about 
creeds ? we ask him. They are useful, he replies, as 
aids to faith, but intolerable as limitations of faith. It 
is customary to say that Robertson lived before his 
time ; that if he had lived in our generation he would 
have received better treatment from the ecclesiastics of 
our day than he received from the ecclesiastics of thst 
Eoglish State Church to which he belonged only in 
name. Iam notso sure of that. Robertson died in 
1853—only thirty-three years ago. He is one of the 
most modern of thinkers in the church of our day. 

It is true that ar {mmense change has come over the 
religious life of England in those thirty-three years. 
It would be very difficult to get up any persecution in 
England now against any clergyman who showed him- 
self as true to the Christ of God and to the Scripture 
as did Robertson. And this recognition of a man’s right 
to go to the Scriptures for himself and receive the in- 
struction of apostles and prophets at first hand is largely 
attributable to the seed sown by this eminent man of 
whom we are thinking. Now, we must always try to 
cherish a charitable spirit even toward those who perse- 
cute others. I know how exceedingly difficult it is to 
credit the persecutor with anything good. To a man 
whose spirit has been bathed again and again in the 
bath of regeneration which Scripture truth affords, the 
conduct of the Vicar of Brighton toward a man like 
Robertson does seem atrocious. To us standing afar off 
and looking at both it rouses within us hot indignation 
to find a hard official like him of Brighton hindering the 
overwrought Robertson from obtaining the assistant 
whose help might have saved Robertson for a few more 
years of useful life. But itis in the nature of things 
that such a man as that Vicar of Brighton could not 
understand or sympathize with a man of such a high 
order of genius as the minister of Trinity Chapel. 
While in a very real sense Robertson’s intensity and zeal 
killed him, yet is it also true that in his last days he 
was sacrificed to the want of sympathy which arose out 
of the low order of intellect and corresponding narrow 
affectional nature of those around him. The Vicar of 
Brighton was his ecclesiastical superior, and to have in 
his neighborhood such a man as this, whose sym- 
pathies were with the poorest as ardently as with others 
in society, to whom workingmen looked with a rever- 
ence that was new to them, for whom servant girls had 
an affection as if he were their elder brother, to whom 
soldiers wept as recognizing in him the true type of the 





Red Cross knight, to hear whom lawyers took a journey 
on Saturday from London and stayed till Monday at 
Brighton, that High Church machinist—ecclesiastic I 
mean—could not understand it, how could he? John 
the Baptist in the neighborhood of Herod was not a more 
unwelcome voice. 

There is always something blind and cruel about the 
religious persecutor. He is blind, for he persuades him- 
self that he is doing God service, when he {s really serv 
ing Antichrist. He is blind, for he seldom understands, 
or puts himself to the trouble to understand, the man 
whom he persecutes. He assumes that he (the per- 
secutor) is right, and cannot but be right. There is very 
little room for doubt that when the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees crucified Jesus of Nazareth they persuaded 
themselves that it was done to preserve the nation and 
the true religion. Many, if not most, of these men were 
sincere, but they were wrong all thesame. The cruelest 
men in the world are the men who are sincere and wrong 
at the same time. The men wh» put Jesus to death 
were the destroyers of their nation; he would have 
been its savior. Zeal without knowledge is the fire that 
burns the house down, not the fire that warms the at- 
mosphere into a summer temperature. Not zeal alone, 
or sincerity alone, but a total submission to the mind and 
will of Christ, heart-sympathy with him and his re- 
deeming work for man, asympathy which will not allow 
us to be hard or cruel—that is the Christian spirit. We 
often talk of zeal for truth, and try to justify conduct 
that does not look Christian in spirit and temper by this 
plea, that the truth must be maintained at all hazards. 
But whatistruth? ‘I am the truth,” says Jesus the 
Christ. We may take his words of love and make 
paving-stones of them to throw at heretics. Wemay he 
as zealous as the disciples who wanted to call down fire 
from heaven on those who were not of their way of 
thinking ; but Jesus rebuked them, and sald, ‘‘ Ye know 
not what spirit ye are of.” In the light of Scripture 
there was no justification for the cruel and heartless 
conduct of that Vicar of Brighton who let poor Robert- 
son die rather than allow him to have the man he wanted 
as a helper in the work at Trinity Chapel. The greatest 
thinker, one only excepted, who has appeared in the 
English pulptt in our century was sacrificed to heart- 
less officlaliam. ‘“‘If the highest work of thought,” says 
one, “‘ is to illuminate a subject, to plerce to its heart and 
unfold in creat!ve order all its parts, and not merely to 
tell you about it and what others have thought about i{t— 
to make alive a new order of ideas, and not merely to 
explain an old order—then Frederick Robertson takes 
rank as among the great thinkers of modern times.” 
‘* He not only went into a subject and around {t, but he 
pictured it. He made it alive; he pierced it through 
and through with light and life.” 

Of course the attitudinarfans and the platitudinarians 
called this man dangerous, even socialistic. He be- 
lieved that workingmen had as real a property in Chris- 
tlanity as had other men—that it specially belonged to 
them ; and sought to bring Christianity into the work- 
shop, and into the common business of life. Jat was 
called Socialism. Some of you may remember that 
passage which occurs in an address given to working- 
men about infidel publications in the Town Hall of 
Brighton. It evidenced that Christ was to him the over- 
powering manifestation of the Divine Presence—that the 
most innate, most sacred love in his nature was his love 
to God’s Christ : 

“‘T refuse to permit discussion respecting the love 
which a Christian man bears his Redeemer—a love more 
delicate far than the love which was ever borne to sister 
or the adoration with which he regards his God—a rev- 
erence more sacred than ever man bore to mother.” 

Christ and the soul—these were his constant study. If 
I were to attempt to show in what respects his treatment 
of the doctrines of the Christian religion was peculiar it 
would occupy us fora much longer time than I dare 
ask. 

As to his personal character, there was in {it a dignity 
which seemed so natural to him that it offended none—a 
chivalry which made him daring and noble, a purity 
which seemed stainless. He was undoubtedly fastidious, 
and in him there was that morbia streak which one 
finds so generally in the most sensitive and greatest 
minds. Nothing could offend him more than to call 
him a popular preacher. He knew by what base arts 
popularity was often won, and he despised it. The ter- 
rible reaction that came after such intense preaching 
made him almost despise popular address, The vanity 
and fastidiousness of a fashionable watering-place rasped 
him all the time. Take such an extract as this: ‘I 
wish I did not hate preaching so much ; the degrada 
tion of being a Brighton preacher is almost intolerable. 
‘I cannot dig—to beg I am ashamed,’ but I think there 
is not a hard-working artisan who does not seem 
to me a worthier and a higher being than myself. How 
humiliated and degraded to the dust I have felt in per- 
ceiving myself quietly taken for the popular preacher of 
8 fashionable watering-place; how slight the power seems 
to me to be given by it of winning souls; and how 
sternly I have kept my tongue from saying a syllable or 
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a sentence in pulpit or on platform because it would be 
popular !” 

This is morbid, possibly, and yet I have an idea that 
many other preachers than Robertson know something 
of a similar state of mind in those times of reaction 
which follow the most Intense efforts of speech. 

Whatever bis critics may have had to say of an adverse 
and captious qual{ty about Robertson, who does not feel 
in heart-sympathy with him when we find such a passage 
as this: ‘‘ When we gaze on the perfect righteousness 
of Christ, and are able to say, There, that {s my religion, 
that is what I want to be, that is what I am not, that is 
my Offering, that is my life as I would wish to give {t— 
my Saviour, fill up the blurred and blotted sketch which 
my clumsy hand has drawn of a divine life with the 
fullness of thy perfect p!cture!—I feel the beauty which 
I cannot realize. Robe me in thine unutterable purity. 

‘Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.’”’ 
These brief and most fragmentary remarks are not to be 
taken as anything more than mere notes on Robertson 
and hia inflnence. Thinking men and thinking women 
will relish Robertson, but spiritual consumptives and 
Pharisees and Sadducees hardly at all. Yet he remains 
a mighty power for generations yet unborn. His ser- 
mous will be read and reread as long as Christian disct- 
ples are found. ‘‘As I read his life,” says one, ‘it 
seems to me we are reading a story of Christian knight- 
hood ” 

Before the valley of the shadow of death was entered, 
he seemed to know that he must die young, and s0 
crowded into his life all the work he could do. And 
when he entered the valley the presence of God sustained 
him. When scarcely able to move, a day or two before 
he died, he rose at four o’clock in the morning and crept 
to the window to see as he said, the ‘‘ beautiful morn- 
ing.” The beauty of the light and of the eun, and of 
the trees and works of God in nature, always calmed 
him. A night or two before his death he dreamed that 
his two sisters. long since dead, came to crown him. ‘‘I 
saw them,’ he said, earnestly. All reverent kindnesses 
were heaped around his dying bed. ‘‘ How different,” 
he said, ‘‘the lot of Him who would fain have slaked 
his morning hunger with green figs” Hts dear and 
attached friend, Lady Byron, Jeft a sick-bed to see him, 
but was permitted to be with him only a few moments. 
He suffered most acutely; the brain could hardly 
endure it ; yet he never lost consciousness. When they 
would change his position he could not endure the 
touch, and said: ‘‘I cannot bear it; let me rest. I 
must dle; let God do his work.” 

Theee were his last words; {!mmediately afterward 
all was over. Fatal thirtv-seven! the age of Byron, the 
age of Burns, the age of Raphael, and of many others 
whose sun never knew what it was to pass the noonday 
hour of this earthly life For one day Brighton knew 
no sect and no narly. Orthodox and heterodox, men of 
all relig!»ns and ecclestastical schools, knew each other 
around Frederick Robertson’s grave only 88 me»—sin- 
ning men, redeemed men, Jews, Unitarlans, oman 
Catholics, Quakers, all followed to the tomb this rarest 
and noblest of men. Lady Byron followed on foot. 
She wonld not go in her carriage, she sald, after the re- 
mains of sucha man. That silent voice was only then 
beginning to speak. It was as if God himself should 
sav to that cruel ecclesiasti: who had helped to kill him: 
‘‘ Now, for the first time, he enters his pulpit, and soon 
thronging thousands shall listen to his voice; wherever 
Christ is worsh'ped truly, there shall the voice of my serv- 
antspeak.” ‘To kow many men has he been a fountain of 
inspiration! How many of us ministers have heard his 
words as if God spake to us through him: ‘‘ This is the 
ministry and its work—not to drill hearts and minds and 
consciences into right forms of thought and mental 
nostures, but to guide to the living God who speaks.” 
‘ My brethren, if any man or any body of men stand 
between us and the living God, saying, ‘ Only through 
us, the church, can you approach God ; only through 
my consecrated touch can you recelve grace; only 
through my ordained teaching can you hear God’s voice ; 
and the voice which speaks in your soul, in the still 
moments of existence, is no revelation from God, but a 
delusion and a fanaticism ’—that man is a false priest. 
To bring the soul face to face with God, and supersede 
ourselves, that is the work of the Caristian ministry.” 
Principal Tulloch says: ‘‘ Robertson has taught us ‘ that 
men will advance in religion as ia everything else, not 
by displacement but by expansion, by building the tem- 
ple of truth to a lcfuler height. Few minds have en- 
riched Christian thought more in ouc time, or given it a 
more healthy or sounder impulse ” 


THE CRADLE-SONG. 
By T. De Witt TatmaaeE, D.D. 
HAT our mothers sung when they put us to 
sleep is singing yet. We may have forgotten 
the words ; but they went into the fiber of our soul, and 
will forever be a part of it. It is not so much what you 








formally teach your children as what you sing to them, 





A hymn has wings, and can fly everywhither. One 
hundred and fifty years after you are dead, and ‘‘ Old 
Mortality ” has worn out bi; chisel in recutting your 
name on the tombstone, your great-grandchildren will 
be singing the song which this afternoon you sung to 
your little ones gathered about your knee. There isa 
place in Switzerland where, if you distinctly utter your 
voice, there come back to you ten or fifteen distinct 
echoes ; and every Christian song sung by a mother in 
the ear of her child shall have ten thousand echoes 
coming back from all the gates of heaven. Oh, if 
mothers only knew the power cf this sacred spell, how 
much oftener the little ones would be gathered, and all 
our homes would chime with the songs of Jesus ! 

We want some counteracting influence upon our chil- 
dren, The very moment your child steps {nto the street, 
he steps into the path of temptation. There are foul- 
mouthed children who would like to besoil your little 
ones. It +11] not do to keep your boys and girls in the 
house and make them house-plants. They must have 
fresh air aud recreation. God save your children from 
the scathing, blasting, damning Influence of the streets ! 
I know of no counteracting influence but the power of 
Christian culture and example. Hold before your little 
ones the pure life of Jesus; let that name be the word 
that shall exorcise evil from their hearts Give to your 
Instruction all the fasc!nation of music, morning noon, 
and night; let it be Jesus. the cradle-song This {s 
important {f your children grow up. But perhaps they 
may not. Their pathway may be short. Jesus may be 
wanting that child. Then there will be a soundless step 
in the dwelling, and the youthful pulse will begin 
to flutter, and the /{ttle hands will be lifted for help. 
Youcannot help And a great agony will pinch at your 
heart, and the cradle will be empty, and the nursery 
will be empty, and the world will be empty, and your 
soul will be empty. No little feet standing on the stairs. 
No toys‘scattered on the carpet. No quick following 
from room toroom No strange and wondering ques. 
tlons. No upturned face, with laughing biue eyes, 
come for a kiss; but only a grave and a wreath of 
white blossoms on the top of {t, and bitter desolation, 
and + sighing at nightfall with no one to put to bed, 
and a wet pillow—and a grave, and a wreath of white 
blossoms on the top of it. The heavenly Shepherd will 
take that lamb safely anyhow, whether you have been 
faithful or unfaithful. But would it not have been 
pleasanter if you could have heard from those lips the 
praises of Christ? I never read anythlog more beauti- 
ful than this about a child’s departure. The account 
said, ‘‘She folded her hands, kissed her mother good- 
by, sung her hymn, turned her face to the wall, said 
her little prayer, and then died.” 

Oh, if I could gather up in one paragraph the last 
words of the little ones who have gone out from all 
these Christian circles, and I could ptcture the calm 
looks, and the folded hands, and sweet departure, me- 
thinks it would be grand and beautiful as one of heav- 
en’s great doxologies! In my parish in Philadelphia a 
little child was departing. She had been sick all her 
days, and a cripple. It was noonday when she went; 
and as the shadow of death gathered on her eyelids, she 
thought {t was evening and time to go to bed, and so she 
sald, ‘‘ Good-night, papa! Good-night, mamma!” And 
then she was gone! It was ‘‘ good night” to pain, and 
** good night” to tears, and ‘‘ good-night” to death, and 
** good-night” to earth ; but 1t was ‘‘ good-morning” to 
Jesus—it was ‘‘ good-morning” to heaven. I can think 
of no cradle song more beautiful than Jesus.—[ Selected. 








COMPLETING A GREAT WORK. 


HEN it was proposed, {n 1853 by Bishop Scott, 

Dr. McCiintock, and other representative Meth- 
odist clergymen, to prepare a new Ribiical and theolog 
ica] dictionary to supersede that of Richard Watson, the 
project was thought to be financlfally impracticable, 
though the work was to be limited to a single volume 
of the size and style of ‘‘ Anthon’s Classical Dictionary ” 
Nothing daunted, however, Drs. McClintock and Strong 
agreed to undertake the task between them, believing 
that, when it should be finished, they would be able to 
find a publisher. It was arranged that Dr. McClintock 
should take the theological, and Dr. Strong the Biblical, 
portion of the work. After four years of this divided 
labor, and when {it appeared that two volumes would be 
required for the completion of the book, another at 
tempt was made to arrange for its publication. This 
was undertaken by the Messrs. Harper on the terms 
proposed by the authors, Mr. Fletcher Harper, who 
conducted the negotiations on behaif of the firm, re 
marking that he ‘‘ would rather have the document 
than fifty thousand dollars in real estate.” 

The work, which was at that time largely prepared, 
was begun over again on a greatly extended plan, 
which, it was supposed, would require six volumes to 
carry out. The appearance of the. great dictionaries of 
Herzog, Smith, and others, and the rapid advances 
meanwhile made {a various departments of Biblical re- 
search, called for a still further enlargement of the plan 


of the cyclopedia ; so that, when Vol. I. was fully pre- 
pared, it included only the first two letters of the alpha- 
bet. That volume was in type at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, which brought all such great literary enter- 
prises toa stop. At the close of the war the volume was 
largely remodeled, and was finally published in 1867. 
The next two volumes followed in 1868 and 1870, bring- 
ing the work down to the end'of the letter G. But, early 
in the progress of the third volume, Dr. McClintock’s 
sudden death, March 4, 1870, threw the sole responsl- 
bility of editorship upon Dr. Strong. The two had 
labored, thus far, separately upon their respective de- 
partments, both as to the preparation of MSS. and the 
reading of proof-sheets, with such consultation orly in 
regard to details as was necessary to securescomplete- 
ness and prevent duplication. With the aid of a corps 
of able contributors and assistants, Dr. Strong was able 
to complete the fourth volume {n 1871, the fifth in 1873, 
the sixth in 1876, the seventh in 1877 the eighth in 1879, 
the ninth in 1880, and the tenth {in 1841. With the tenth 
volume the cyclopedia reached the end of the alphabet ; 
but during the seventeen years of the publication the 
growth of material bad been so great as to require the 
preparation of two supplementary volumes. These were 
intended to keep pace with the valuable contributions 
made to Biblical topography, ecclestastical arch xology, 
and mythological literature, and to complete the bio- 
graphical department of the work by including some 
statement of the life and labors of all persons who have 
occupied a public place in the history of religion and of 
the church. The second and last of these volumes is 
about to make its appearance, and with it ends, in the 





words of Dr. Strong’s final preface, ‘‘a task of more 
, than thirty years’ continuance tn its literary accomplish- 
} ment, and more than twenty in its typographical execu- 

tion.” 
d The plan of the work, as stated in the original 
prospectus, was to present all the items of sacred 
technology, classified under general titles, under one 
alphabet, in volumes of a convenient size, as a 
manual of sacred literature so complete in itself that no 
other work will be necessary for ordinary purposes of 
reference in these branches uf knowledge. It was, in 
short, intended to be a library in itself with respect to 
the religious thought and information heretofore accu- 
mulated. The twelve volumes to which the work has 
grown contain over 12,000 super royal octavo peges of 
minfon type, include some 60,000 titles, and are 
jliustrated by 2,900 cuts and 76 maps, One hundred 
thousand books have been consulted in the preparation 
of the work, and about a ton of manuscript has gone to 
the making of it. The list of contributors is an im pos- 
ing one, and includes the names of theologtans of all 
Protestant denominations, besides those of prominent 
Unitarians and at least two Je wish rabbis, 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


RUE eloquence I find to be none but the serious, 
hearty love of truth —[ Milton. 

Disparage and depreciate no one ; an insect has feel- 
ing, and an atom a shadow.—[ Fuller. 

Oh, kee me {nnocent—make others great !—[{ Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark. 

What would be the state of the high ways of life if we 
did not drive our thought-sprinklers through them, 
with valve open, sometimes ?—[ Holmes. 

The main token of a strong character is not to make 
known every change and phase in thought and feeling, 
but to give the world the finished results. —[{ Auerbach. 

The greatest man {s he who is both bora and made, 
who {is at once poetical and scientific, who bas gentus 
and talent, each supporting the other—[Dr. John 
Brown. 

So let us find, in the divine goodness tous In the past, 
a pledge of its continuance for the tlme to come Let 
us find in it a ground of trust that, whatever the future 
may bring to us, it will bring nothing that can place us 
beyond the reach of the divine help. Let it be our ear- 
nest desire and prayer that this help may be on ourstide. 
It is on the side of a]l those who earnestly seek it. The 
weakest shall be strong with it. The strongest shall be 
weak without it. In this strength let us go forward. 
Let us not raise our memorial stones merely to sit down 
beside them. Let us rather make them fresh starting. 
points, from which we press forward to higher and bet: 
ter things. It will not be in vain that we seek the goal 
if we seek it in humble trust in the help that cometh 
from on high. “To them that have no might he in- 
creaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall ; but they 
that walt upon the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary ; and they shall walk and not faint.” 

Life is never all work or sorrow ; and bappy hours, 
helpful pleasures, are mercifully given like wayside 
springs to pilgrims trudging wearily along. 

All women should desire to give each other the exam- 





ple of a sweet, good life, more eloquent and powerful’ 
than any words.—{Old-Fashioned Girl, 
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AN INDIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 


NOVEL and interesting entertainment was given 

at the Academy of Music, in this city, Jast Thurs- 
day evening. Captain Pratt, of the Indian School at 
Carlisle, Pa., brought on to this city 140 of his pupils 
in order to convince New Yorkers that the Indian can 
be civilized, by showing them that he has been civil- 
ized. 

The entertainment opened with the playing of a 
‘national medley” by the school band. It consisted of 
“ Yankee Doodle,” *‘ Hail, Columbis,” and ‘“‘Our Coun- 
try, tis of Thee,” and was rendered with spirit. It was 
not, however, the part of the entertainment which indi- 
cated the equality of the Indian. Asa lady sitting near 
the writer remarked, ‘‘ The time was good, but the har- 
mony was severe.” After the music came an introductory 
speech by Joshua Given, of the Kiowatribe. It wasa 
plea for the education of his race. The speaker told the 
history of his own life. Twelve years ago he was 4 sav- 
age boy. One year ago he graduated at Lincoln Univer- 
sity. Now he is studying at a theological seminary. A 
short time ago he wrote to the Indian Commissioner at 
Washington asking how he might become a citizen of 
the United States. The Commissioner had replied that 
there was no way except by special act of Congress. 
Mr. Given denied that the educated Indian wished to 
return to savagery. He ‘aid that all he asked for his 
people was the same chance that is given to foreign- 
ers. 

Following the speech were two tableaus, one of 
“ Boys’ Industries” by ‘‘The Shop Apprentices,” the 
other of ‘‘ Girls’ Industries” by ‘‘Our Housekeepers.” 
The two scenes were exceedingly animated and interest- 
ing. The boys were at work at carpentering, tinsmithing, 
shoemaking, harness-making, type-setting, etc., and the 
girls at sewing, washing, ironing, baking, and other 
housewifely duties. The workers acted as if they were 
used to their work. Specimens of their «kill were 
on exhibition, and many of them were really fine. The 
Carlisle School devotes half of its course to industrial 
training. All of the boys are taught farming, and be- 
come serviceable hands before graduation. The pupils 
receive a few cents a day for their work at the echool, 
and during the summer they are sent out upon the 
farms, and are given sli that they earn ; many of them 
make good wages. The writer was told that the school 
savings bank had over $1,000 of deposits. 

After the tableaus came a series of schoolroom lessons, 
interspersed with declamations and original speeches. 
In the recitations the boys wore light blue military uni- 
form, trimmed with red, and the girls wore dark blue 
fiannel costumes, consisting of a plain skirt anda basque 
buttoned in front with brass buttons. Their long black 
hair was done up in single braids tied with neat bows 
of ribbon. Some of the pupils were good looking, but, 
as a rule, their short necks, high cheek-bones, and other 
Indian features were strongly marked. All of the 
recitations were creditable, and those in drawing and in 
the Constitution of the United States were remarkably 
successful. The class in drawing placed upon the black- 
boards quickly and well pictures of a buffalo, a coon, a 
deer, a swan, and a mapof the United States. The class 
in the Constitution of the United States showed a knowl- 
edge of that document which would do credit to a col- 
lege graduate. One of the original speeches which 
were made showed an even higher order of ability. 
Egbert Eskeltah, an Apache, a graduate of Illinois State 
University, and a student of medicine in Caicago, dis- 
cussed the Indian problem in a way that showed that he 
was both an easy orator and a bright fellow. In telling 
of his own life, he said that he had been cepiured when 
a boy by a hostile tribe, who had soldhim for thirty 
dollars to a traveler who was in the district “ taking 
photographs and collecting curiosities. He wanted a 
good live one, and bought me.” 

The exercises closed with an original debate on the 
question, “‘Shall the Indian be Exterminated ?” The 
next day the writer visited the hotel where these Indians 
were stopping, and met among others the boy president 
of the debating society. He sald that it met once 
a week, had sixty members, and that the debate 
listened to was a part of ope which had been actually 
given a few weeks before. Another Indian boy gave 
the writer the school paper containing a full account of 
the debate as at first given. This paper reflected a great 
deal of credit on the printers of+the Carlisle School. 
In a talk with the foreman of the compositors he said 
that he had been in the School seven years, and could 
now set 8,000 or 10,000 ems per day. Last summer 
he had work in a printing office in Washington, where 
he received forty cents per thousand ems. He intends 
to make his living among the whites, and he certainly 
can do it well. The Doctor’s son said that this Indian 
printer had on occasions reached as high as 12 000 ems 
in asingle day. At the hotel the Indians made a good 
impression, both by their table manners and their gen- 
eral conduct. Those with whom the writer talked were 
bright, agreeable, aad, strange to say, communica 
tive. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN BISHOPS. 


N February 4, 1787, at Lambeth Palace, the Arch- 
tizhops of Canterbury and York, with the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells and Peterborough, consecrated 
Bishop White, cf Pennsylvania, and Bishop Provost, of 
New York, and thereby founded in its ecclesiastical 
entirety that American branch of the English Church 
now 80 flourishing and influential. The one hundredth 
anniversary of this important event was celebrated in 
London on Thursday of last week. Among those who 
took part were the Archbishop of Canterbury. the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, and Bishop Potter 
of New York, and Bishop Lyman of North Carolina. 
The Dean of Windsor performed the servico. Instead 
of a sermon, Bishop Potter delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress, sketching the history of the Church in America 
and its connection with the English Church. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury celebrated communion. 
United States Minister Phelps and many other Ameri- 
cans attended the service. 

Anniversary exercises were also held at Philadelphia 
in Christ Church. Bishop Stevens and Assistant 
Bishop Whitaker, of Pennsylvania; Blshop Howe and 
Assistant Blshop Ruleson, of Central Pennsylvania ; 
Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburg; Bishop Morris, of 
Oregon ; and Bishop Boone, of China, were presented. 
The venerable Bishop Stevens, seated in his chair, read 
a commemorative discourse. Among other things, he 
sald : 

“Tt was a distinct understanding that there should be no 
conveyance of the Episcopate in this country until there 
were three Bishops of the Anglican line. This was done in 
September, 1792. To Bishop Seabury are to be accorded 
those heroic qualities which led him to grapple with diffi- 
culties until they led to success. It was a happy augury 
that the Church was organized in a time of liberty and free- 
dom. Bishop White was the first to suggest the introduc- 
tion of the laity into the councils of the Charch. Of the 
three Bishops consecrated in England, Bishop White was 
the most prominent and active. When George Washington 
worshiped in Christ Church, and Bishop White officiated in 
the chancel, there were present the two men to whom the 
Republic was most indebted for its civic life and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church for its organization.” 








A PEOPLE’S CLUB. 


HE Labor Lyceum, a large frame structure on 
Myrtle Avenue, in the German section of 
Brooklyn, is one of the latest monuments to the 
enterprise of the workingmen. It was projected 
seversl years ago by old Dr. Gerau, a German ‘‘ Forty- 
niner,” who left his fatherland because of the part 
he had tsken in the republican revolution. A 
student and an exile, he naturally took a deep inter- 
est in the writings of Lassalle. Gradually he became a 
Socialist, and, having become a Socialist, he became a 
propagandist. Little by littie he gathered about him an 
organization of some sixty men, all of whom were in 
sympathy with his views. In the spring of 1881 he 
deeded to this association three unimproved lots. The 
condition which he stipulated was that the association 
should erect upon these lots a building to be used as a 
meeting place for workingmen, with classes for the 
education of the young. The plan was enthuslsstically 
accepted. Word was sent tothe labor unions and trades 
assemblies that money was wanted. Contributions 
ranging from ten cents to ten dollars were collected. 
The association adopted a new constitution admitting 
workingmen who were not Socialists, and added eighty 
to its numbers. Assessments of twenty-five cents a 
month were levied upon each member. Picnics, ball, 
and exhibitions were held. Begging cards were sent 
out. These were of a singular character. On them 
was printed that money was needed for the building of 
a labor Jyceum, in which there should be a free hall for 
workingmen’s meetings, a school for workiogmen’s 
children, a library, and a place for recreation and 
improvement. Everybody was asked to pay five cents, 
and register it by a pin hole through the card. Before 
a year had elapsed, enough money had been collected 
to warrant the laying of the corner-stone. The exer 
tions to raise money were then redoubled. One-dollar 
bonds and five-dollar bonds were issued. More liberal 
contributions came in. Old Dr. Gerau kept adding to 
the fund—some weeks a few dollars, and some weeks a 
couple of hundred. It was finally found that he had 
given three thousand dollars. Not content with this, he 
gave the association the house in which he lives, asking 
only that he might be permitted to live in it for five 
years. The association at first refused to accept it; but 
the Doctor insisted, and mortgaged the house in order 
that the Lyceum might be completed. When the 
Lyceum was completed, the recelpts from it were 80 
large that the work of paying off the debt has rapidly 
gone on. The firet floor of the building is devoted to 
the restaurant, billiard-room, reading-room, library, and 
a small assembly-room. The two upper stories are 
devoted to school rooms, lodge-rooms, and a good-sized 
hall. The hall is used for lectures and concerts, and 











also for theatrical performances. A good many of the 
Brooklyn labor unions meet in the lodge rooms. 

The writer had a long talk with some of the men in 
the restaurant, and also with Dr. Gerau. The men in 
the restaurant were not extreme Soclalists. They were 
not even prepared to indorse Henry George. They 
believed in State railroads, telegraphs, etc., and in a 
good many radical measures, but said that the confisca- 
tion of land was not now worth discussing. They 
thought that personal property ought to be taxed as 
much as land. When we were talking about the State 
owning the railroads, I asked them if they wanted to 
see several hundred thousand more officlals dependent 
upon the politicians, and turned out every time their 
party was defeated. This query called forth a most 
vigorous protest. They emphatically asserted that they 
would not have any man turned out of his work g0 
long as he showed himself qualified to perform it. 

But the most interesting talk was that with Dr. Gerau. 
The old, gray-haired man had the face of a poet and an 
enthusiast. In our talk about Soclalism he showed 
himself to be a man of intelligence who was devoted 
heart and soul to the advancement of his cause. He 
sald that four-fifths of the present Soctalists in Brook- 
lyn are Germans, but he claimed that the cause {s making 
rapid headway among Americans, and that there are a 
great many Socialists who do not avow themselves as 
such. Most of his positions were well thought out. In 
preparing the way for Socialism he thought that a cer- 
tain compensation might be granted to the owners of 
particular kinds of private property—for instance, of 
railroad bonds. He admitted that a man had a right to 
whatever he himse)f earned or saved, but he thought 
that there ought to be no such thing as interest. The 
entire product of labor ought to go to the laborer. He 
did not expect that one man would ever be paid the 
same as every other, but he thought that if capital were 
not monopolized, and all were educated, wages would 
become practically equal. 

There is one point we talked about that has been 
largely ignored in the current discussions of Soctalism. 
It was the relation of Socialism to famlly life. If the 
child is no longer to inherit from the parent, and the 
place of the parent is in so many ways to be taken by 
the State, will not family life be broken down? The 
Doctor did not believe that it would. He thought that 
with higher education and more comfort the morality 
of the community would be bettered. To his mind 
almost all moral a3 well as physical distress would 
disappear with the inauguration of the socialistic era. 
To prepare for this perfod of unfversal brotherhood he 
saw that education and agitation were necessary, and 
he had given his life and fortune tothework. C. T. 








RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN THE COLLEGES. 


HE occurrence last week of the Day of Prayer for 

Colleges, says the Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” makes 
of interest the following reports, gathered through 
correspondence by a Springfield clergyman, of the relig- 
fous condition of various colleges, widely scattered 
about the country : President Seelye, of Amherst, notes 
a quickening of religious interest since the recent instal- 
lation of Mr. Burroughs. About seventy per cent. of 
the undergraduates are church members, while nearly 
twenty-five per cent. cf recent graduates have entered 
the ministry, a proportion from present appearances 
likely to be kept up. Dartmouth reports a healthy con- 
dition of religious life. The last season of spectal inter- 
est was in connection with Mr. Moody’s visit late in 1885. 
At present the students support five Bible classes and 
three outside meetings. About twelve of the students 
contemplate entering the ministry, several having 
decided to enter the missionary field. Two of the fresh- 
men class have lately been converted. A remarkable 
change religiously has come over Harvard University 
within the past year. The students have organized a 
branch of the College Young Men’s Christian Assocla- 
tion, which has now grown toa membership of one hun- 
dred. The Association occuples five rooms, and con- 
templates a building of its own if the interest is sustained. 
Mr. Moody’s recent Gospel meetings resulted in several 
conversions. Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., has a decidedly religious atmosphere. Class 
prayer-meetings are always maintained, with an average 
attendance of one-third of the students, a majority of 
whom are professing Christians. Ripon College, a 
Wisconsin co-educational institution, is carried on with 
& distinctly religious purpose. The college has three 
religious organizations, and both the young men and 
women have established branches of the Christian 
Association. The students at Oberlin, Ohio, maintain 
their usual high average of interest in religious matters. 
Of the three hundred students of lowa College at Grin- 
nell, sevent;-five per cent. are Christians. The school 
is in a very prosperous condition religiously, and is doing 
earnest work for Christ. Carleton College at Nortb- 
field, Minn. , often called “‘the Yale of the Northwest,” 
is noted for its religious spirit and work. Duringsa 
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revival last year the students nearly all experienced con- 
version. 








CHRISTIANS IN CHINA. 


T is stated by a correspondent of the London “‘ Times” 
that during the past few months the Chinese author- 
ities In various parts of the Empire have issued procla- 
mations to the people calling on them to live at peace 
with Christian missionaries and converts, and explain- 
ing that the Christian religion teaches men to do right, 
and should therefore be respected. These documents 
have been published in so many parts of China that it {fs 
probable that every Viceroy in the eighteen provinces 
has recelved instructions on the subject, and that there 
is a concerted movement throughout the Empire to bring 
all classes of the population to a knowledge of the dan- 
gers of persecuting missionaries and native Christians, 
and to remove popular delusions respecting the objects 
and teachings of Christian missionaries. The proclama- 
tlon issued by the Governor of Chan Klang recites the 
imperial decree, and adds: ‘‘In respectful furtherance, 
therefore, of the benevolent intentions of the State, I feel 
{t incumbent on me to put the matter plainly. Kuow, 
therefore, all men, of whatsoever sort or condition, that 
the sole object of establishing chapels is to exhort men 
to do right; those who embrace Christianity do not 
cease to be Chinese ; and both sides should, therefore, 
continue to live in peace, and not let mutual jealousies 
be the cause of strife between them,” 

The Governor's proclamation then specifically orders 
the local cour's to investigate impartially cases coming 
before them, having regard only to their merits, and not 
at all to the religion of the litigants. Dzecisions also 
must be given promptly ; ‘‘ thus neither party shall in- 
fifct injury on the other, each shall pursue In peace and 
quietude its various callings, and the desire of the State 
to include in its kindly benevolence the men from afar 
equally with its own people shall not, I trust, be frus- 
trated.” 








—The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a call for a 
general conference of all the bishops of the Anglican com- 
munion throughout the world, to be held at Lambeth Palace, 
London, next year. This is the third decennial conference, 
and over two hundred and fifty bishops are expected to be 
present. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of Worces- 
ter, Mass., though greatly pleased with the generous offer 
of Mr. Wesson, of Spriogfield, to which we lately referred, 
have decided that the expense of making alterations upon 
the property for their use would be too great to warrant 
their undertaking to purchase it even on the liberal terms 
offered. 

—Members of the Church of the Redeemer at Rutland, 
Vt., have voted to apply to the Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches to be admitted and recognized as a church 
of that denomination. 

—At the installation of the Rev. M. W. Covell as pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church of Newport, R.1., on Febru- 
ary 3, a sermon was preached by the Rev. Frank Rector, 
recently pastor of the church, in which he spoke of the sec- 
ular press with much sarcasm and some acerbity. He ridi- 
culed the idea that the newspaper could in any way take 
the place of the ministry. Some of his remarks were 
couched in such vigorous language as to give offense to 
some newspapers. 

—The Universalist church of Medford, Mass., which has 
been entirely remodeled, was rededicated on Febrnary 1. 
Dr. Eddy, of Melrose, preached the dedicatory sermon. 
Addresses were also made by Dr. Miner, of Boston, and Dr, 
Leonard, of Tufts College. 

—The New South Baptist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
was recognized by acouncil held on February 1, notwith- 
standing the protest of the Main Street Church on the 
ground ‘‘ that the proceedings of the fifty-five members who 
withdrew from the Main Street Church were irregular, and 
that the pastor of the new church, the Rev. H. A. Rogers, 
who was pastor at Main Street, and headed the secession 
movement, acted in an underhani manner, violated his 
church obligations, and made statements that were untrne.”’ 

—By the willof the late Dr. Wiiliam Curtis, $15 000 was 
left to the American Unitarian Association, and $500 to the 
Christian Register Association of Boston for the free dis- 
tribution of the ‘* Christian Register.’’ 

—‘ Andover Theology ’’ was the principal topic for dis- 
cussion before the meeting of the Methodist Ministerial 
Association of Lewiston, Me., held last week. Bishop 
Walden presided. 

—The Rev. R. W. Micou, of Waterbury, Conn., preached 
the convocation sermon before the quarterly meeting of the 
Episcopal clergymen of New Haven County, held at Now 
Haven last week. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


~—It is stated, apparently with authority, that Mr. Beecher 
has determined to complete his ‘‘ Life of Christ ’’ the com- 
ing year. 

—The revival] movement in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, the 
result of the services conducted by Dr. Munhall and Dr. 
Talmage, is thus summed up by Dr. Talmage: ** The work 
surpasses our highest expectations. There have been over 
five hundred additional memberships to thischurch. The 





number of conversions is over two thousand. Hundreds of 
these we will never see again. The remarkable character of 
these revivals has been the quietness with which they have 
been carried on. There has been nothing sensational about 
them.’’ 

—A benevolent work of a novel character, and deserving 
the very highest commendation, is that of the Home for 
Poor Consumptives in Brooklyn, N. Y. It was started four 
years ago, with twenty-eight patients. The regular hospi- 
tals do not accept consumptive patients when the disease is 
fally developed, because of the peculiar care and treatment 
required, and the fact that the presence of such patients is 
often detrimental to others. The Home urgently requires a 
new building, which will cost $50000. Two friends have 
agreed to contribute $10,000 each, if the rest of the amount 
could be raised, and two-thirds of this is already obtained. 
Mr. A. H. Porter, 81 Hanson Place, is the Treasurer of the 
fund. 

—At the sixth annual meeting of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, held on Monday of last week, Presi- 
dent Francis H. Weeks presided, and the reports were read 
by Organizing Secretary Charles D. Kellogg. During the 
past year the Society has investigated 8 453 cases, of which 
4,173 were undertaken by special! request. The district com- 
mittee have, during the year, undertaken the care of 4,280 
cases, put 401 persons into institutions, secured relief for 
1,490, found permanent or temporary work for 1,955, sent 
128 families away, and suppressed 255 frauds. Of 1,215 
beggars dealt with or arrested, 74 per cent. were able-bodied, 
while 6 per cent. were destitute and worthy. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. J. Parker Morgan, the Rav. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, and Judge 
Henry E. Howland. 

—Miss Grace H. Dodge presided at the monthly meeting 
of the Women’s Conference of the City of New York, held 
on Monday of last week. The subjectjof discussion was 
“The Dependent Children of New York City.’? Mrs. 
Charles R. Lowell, of the State Board of Charities, and Miss 
Minton, of the State Charities Aid Association, read papers. 
Mrs. Lowell treated specially of the evils of inctitutional 
life. There were between 19 000 and 20,000 dependent chil- 
dren in New York. Home life and training were the only 
proper kind for children, arid those who are now in institu- 
tions should be taken out and distributed in homes through- 
out the country. The charge of dependent children should 
be separated from that of other charities and given to one 
official who would be directly responsible and able to exer- 
cise a constant supervision over the work. . 

—The committee of the Philadelphia Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Association to which the subject of ballet in the opera 
was referred reported resolutions which were adopted, and 
which say ‘‘that it is the conviction of this Assoclation 
that the performances of the National or American Opera 
Company—as they are publicly stated—are an injury to 
public morals, a disgrace to our community, and an outrage 
to Christian sentiment.’’ 

—The White Cross Society of New York City, the Rev. Dr. 
B. F. De Costa, President, will hold its second annual meet- 
ing in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, West Eleventh 
Street and Waverly Place, Sunday evening, February 27. 
The annual report will be read by the President. Addresses 
by the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, of the Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest, Mr. Aaron M. Powell, and others. 

—The Tremont Church, New York City, the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Whiton, pastor, has received a gift of a lot, and will erect a 
stone and brick house of worship on it at once. The church 
is only a little over a year old. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, N. J., was celebrated on Sunday of last 
week. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Findley, preached a con- 
servative sermon. 

—The trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Bergen, 
N. J , have received a gift of a plot of ground from their 
pastor, the Rey. Charles Herr, on which they will erect a 
Sunday-school building. 

—At the monthly meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the American Bible Society at the Bible House, this city, on 
Thursday of last week, it was reported that the receipts in 
January from all sources were $55,467.59, of which amount 
$28 905 40 were for books sold and on purchase account. 
Issues from the Bible House during the month of January, 
64,395 volumes: issues since April 1, 1886, 835,395 volumes. 

—The Presbyterian church at Mifflintown, Pa., which cost 
$20 000, has been dedicated free of debt. 

—The Westminster Presbyterian Church of Jersey City 
will be dedicated next Sunday. Dr. Charles F. Deems, of 
this city, will preach, and sermons will also be delivered on 
the succeeding days by Chaplain McCabe, the Rey. A. F. 
Shauffler, the Rey. A. E. Kittredge, and the Rev. T. L. 
Cuy ler. 

—The Rey. Hugh O Pentecost, of the Bolleville Avenue 
Congregational Church of Newark, preached last Sunday 
evening on Henry George. ‘‘ For my part,’’ he is reported 
to have said in conclusion, “ it is clear that Henry George 
is in the straight moral position, and since the great body 
of humanity always end in doing what is right, the time will 
probably come when all rents will go to the general Govern- 
ment,’’ 

—The Rey. W. W. Clark, of Staten Island, has been con- 
ducting special services in the First Reformed Church of 
Albany with great success. This week he will be aided by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Mr. Moody’s meetings in Chicago have met with in- 
creased interest and practical results. It is probable that 
ke will remain in Chicago through the winter. His services 
have been held in Centenary, Western Avenue, and Firs; 
Baptist Churches. 

—A special dispatch from Chicago to the New York 
‘* Tribune’ says that an effort is making among the mem- 
bers of the Plymouth Congregational Church of that city to 





have a call extended to the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of 
Brooklyn. Dr. William C. Gray, of ‘‘ The Interior,’’ a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Talmage, says: ‘‘ 1 am under the im 
pression that if the Plymouth folks would arrange their 
church to seat 5,000 or 6 000 people, and then issue a call, 
the Doctor might come. I say so from the fact that Dr. 
Talmage is growing old, and he will soon have to leave the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle or die. It is too hard work for him.” 
Mr. Talmage says he has received no such call, and has no 
idea of leaving Brooklyn. 

—The directors of the Columbia (Ga.) Theological Semi- 
nary have elected Dr. G. B. Strickler, of Atlanta, Ga., as 
successor to the Chair of Natural Science and Revelation, 
made vacant on the removal of Dr. Woodrow on account 
of his evolution doctrines. 

—Dr. Withrow is to be formally installed as pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Il, on Wed- 
nesday, February 19. Dr. A. E. Kittredge, of New York, 
will preach the installation sermon ; Dr. D. C. Marquis will 
deliver the charge to the people, Dr. Roberts the charge to 
the pastor; Dr. J. H. Barrows will offer the installation 
prayer; and the Rev. F. A. Noble, of the Union Park 
Church, will make a short address of welcome. 

—Bishop Lee, the venerable head of the Episcopal Church 
in Delaware, is suffering from a severe illness. 

—By a slip of the pen we spoke the other day of the 
Congregational church of Quincy, Mass., as reporting 
fifty-eight new members. We sbould have said Quincy, Ill. 

—A new Congregational church has just been dedicated 
at Addison, Mich. 

—The Rev. E. 8. Thomas, rector of St. Paul’s Episcepal 
Church in St. Paul, Minn , was elected Assistant Bishop of 
Kansas, February 2. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Willlam Clark, D D.,d{fed in Amherst, N. H., January 26 
—S. 8S. Hughson accepts a call to the Union Church, Brooklyn, 
mY. 
—The statement that Josiah G. Willis, of Alford and West 
Stockbridg2. Mass , had resigned proves to be incorrect. 

—S.L Blake has received a call from the First Church of New 
London, Conn. 

—J. W. Brooks, of the church tn Bayshore, L. I., has resigned, 
and goes to the Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn. 

—J. P. Dyas accepts a call to the churches of Athol and Frank 
fort, D. T. 

—William Burnet Wright. of Boston, has finally decided that 
he cannot withdraw his resignation, and it is therefore accepted. 

—The resignation of the Rev. A. A. Robertson, of Vergennes, 
Vt., has not been accepted by the congregation, and he will 
remain. 

—William Carruthers, recently of Falr Haven, Mass , has re 
celved a call to the Morris Park Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F. P. Sanborn, of Longmont, Col., has declined a call to 

lantavil e, Conn. 

—Tewis B. Speare, of Middlebury, Vt , has resigned. 

—Clarence Barber was installed pastor of the church at Man- 
chester, Conn., on January 2€. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Charles H. Smith, of Fulton, N. Y., has received two calls to 
Minnesota: one to the Fifth Church at Minneapolis, the other 
from the church at Rochester. 

—J.G. Hammer, D.D., died at Baltimore, Md., on January 29. 

—J G. Hibben, of Peorta, Ill., has been called to the church 
at Falling Spring, Pa. 

—Charles H. Lester, lately of Mechanicsville, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to Medina. 

—A.C McKenzie, of Owego, N. Y., accepts afcall to Rox- 
bury, Maas. 

—I. T. Hott, of Union City, Ind.. accepts a call to Decatur. 

—George B. Black, of the First Church of Henry, Ill, has re- 
signed. 

—W. H. Woolburton was installed over the Second Church of 
Trenton, N. J. 

—Charles P. Emerson died recently in Philadelphia. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—Robert S. Howland, D.D , rector of the Church of the Heay 
enly Rest. New York City, died at Morristown, N. J., on Febru- 
ary 2. Dr. Howland had been rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly fest since its organization in 1868; before that time 
he was rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

—Reuben W. Howes has been appointed assistant rector of St. 
Thomas's Church, of this city 

—F. M. Burch, of Wi!liamsburg, Va., has resigned to engage in 
missionary work in Philadelphia 

—Henry W. Nelson. Jr., has been compelled by {ll health to 
withdraw his acceptance of the rectorsbip of St. Paul’s Church, 
Troy, N Y. 

—Charles T. Woodruff, Superintendent of the New York 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Society of this city, dled suddenly 
on February 1. 

—Frederick C. Neely, of New York, died on January 24. 


BAPTIST. 


—W. W. Boyd, DD, of the Second Church of St. Louts, has 
resigned to accept a call from the Fisst Church of Newark, N.J. 

—J. W. A Stewart, of Hamilton, Canada, has accepted a call 
to the First Church of Rochester, N. Y. 

—Thomas Spooner, of Farmington, N. H., has resigned. 

—Edwin Burnham, a prominent Baptist evangelist, died 
recently in Boston. 

—Stanley A. McKay, of Lyons, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
First Church of Canandaigua 

—J. 8. Swain, of Prov.dence, R. I., has received a call to 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Jonathan Van Note, of the First Independent Church of 
Philade!phia, died in that city last week. 

—W. C. Stitt, of the Dutch Reformed Church at Piermont, 
N. Y., accepts a call to the Presbyterian church at Hazleton, Pa. 

—Nicholas Gehr, D.D., for thirty-three years pastor of the 
Zion Reformed Church, Philadelphia, has resigned. 

—A. C. Sewall was installed as pastor of the First Reformed 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y.,on February 3. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. W. E. Griffis, the former pastor, 
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Books AND Q UTHORS. 


THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION 
OF THE MESSIAH.’ 


The famous “‘ mythical theory” put forward by 
Strauss concerning the G spel narratives was based on 
the assumption that there existed among the Jews, 
in the time of Christ, a complete and elaborate doc- 
trine of the Messiah. According to this theory, the 
early church, having accepted Jesus as the Messiah, 
came to believe (without intentional deceit) many fabu- 
lous things as parts of his earthly life, because these 
things seemed to fulfill the Messianic predictions or sat- 
isfy the existing Messianic programme. Strictly speak- 
ing, these alleged aftergrowths should be called legend- 
ary rather than mythical, since it is not pretended that 
they resemble the myths proper, of which natural 
powers and phenomena, not historical personages, are 
the nucler 

The Tibingen school gave prominence to other sup- 
posed influences in the shaping of the Gospels ; among 
them, to the alleged confilct betwsen Jewish and Paul- 
ine Christianity, and a consequent molding of the 
narratives of the several evangelists in the interest of 
dogmas and of personal or partisan feeling. Both 
these views, it is unnecessary to add, regarded many of 
the recorded words and acts of Jesus as fabulous, and 
unhesitatingly rejected the supernatural elements of the 
story of his life. Old-fashioned orthodoxy admitted 
one of their premises, namely, the existence of a strong 
and definite expectation of a personal Messiah among 
the Jews, of which the Saviour's life furnished a striking, 
though in many respects a disappointing because 4 
spiritual, fulfillment. According to this view, there 
was abundant reason for the Jews to recognize in Jasus 
the predicted and expected Messiah, their own belief 
having furnished them with a portrait of the Christ 
which their spiritual blindness alone hindered them 
from identifying with Jesus. Such theories as those of 
Strauss and Baur were combated on other grounds. 
The sincerity of the evangelists is now generally recog- 
nized ; and the probable dates of composition of at least 
the three synoptical Gospels have been established as 
earlier than would permit the unconscious, gradual 
formation and incorporation of ‘‘ myths.” 

According to another view (represented by Bruno 
Baur and Volkmar, who in this respect, though not in 
all, agree), ‘‘ the reJations of Jewish and Christian Mes 
sianic belief were the reverse of what is ordinarily sup- 
posed. Messtanic belief is mainly an example of the 
creative power of Christianity ; its development, even 
among Jews, is traced, to a large extent, to an impulse 
thence given.” (We quote from the book before us.) 
This view attacks the basis of both the old orthodox 
and the former naturalistic theories Mr. Stanton does 
not accept it fully, but he certainly inclines to it. We 
may even say that he seizes it and employs it, with some 
modifications, as a weapon against its first owners. He 
maintains that the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah at the 
time when Jesus appeared was comparatively vague, and 
perhaps less generally influential than has been supposed, 
but that the Saviour’s acts and claims, and especially 
their ardent enforcement by the early church, aroused 
and shaped, through that searching of the Scriptures to 
which he appealed, this ex!sting belief, so that even the 
Jewish notions of the Messiah and of eschatology became 
incomparably more definite and elaborate. He under 
takes to show, for instance, that these notions, before 
the rise of Christianity, did not include the conception 
of a suffering Messiah ; not that such a conception is not 
intimated in the Old Testament, but that Christ ang 
Christians were the first to recognize it there. He assert < 
that the priesthood of the Messiah was pre-eminently a 
Christian conception, and doubts if this be not also true 
of his prophetic (7. ¢., teaching and {lluminating) office, 
the recognition of which by the Samaritan woman 
(John iv., 25) he ingeniously connects with the accept 
ance by the Samaritans of the Pentateuch only, and 
hence a probable molding of their Messianic conceptions 
by the promise of a prophet in Deuteronomy. Of the 
idea of the heavenly pre-existence of the Messiah, he 
says ‘‘ we shall find but very doubtful traces among Jews 
up tothe close of the first century.” Nor was the Jewish 
Measiah to be the judge at the last day. Many, if not 
all, of these conceptions are found in rabbinical writ 
ings, and it has been assumed that the earliest of these, 
such as the oldest Targums and the Mishnah, though 
perhaps not reduced to writing before the end of the first 
century, or even later, represent traditions, beliefs, and 
customs of the contemporaries of Jesus. But Mr. Stanton 
sets them all aside ss incompetent witnesses on the sub- 
ject of his inquiry. Indeed, the very fact that they 
present eo many, while the clearly pre-Christian Jewish 


1 The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. A Study in the Ear- 
liest History of Christianity. By Vincent Henry Stanton, M.A., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Divinity Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Late Hulsean Lecturer. (Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 
New York : Scribner & Welford.) 





literature presents so few, definite views concerning the 
Messiah becomes, in his hands, an evidence of the effect 
of the controversy over the claims of Christianity and 
the close study of tte prophets of the Old Testament v0 
which it drove both parties 

The extra-canonical documents pertinent to the ques- 
tion which he considers to be, in whole or in part, pre- 
Christian are the Sibylline Oracles, the Book of Enoch, 
the Apocalypses of Esdras and Banech, the Book of Jubt- 
lees, the Assumption of Moses, and the Psalms of Solo- 
mon, With regard to some of these, he distinguishes 
interpolated passages; and in one important case (the 
Book of Enoch) he adopts, for a portion of the book 
distinctly declaring the pre-existence and the judgeship 
of the Messiah, a post-Christian date. In addition to 
these evidences, the testimony of the New Testament 
itself is available, so far as it reflects wlth any definite- 
ness the prevailing Jewish views. Passing from this 
point, Mr. Stanton discusses the general character of 
the Christian transformation of the idea of the Messiah, 
particularly as shown in the earliest Epistles and in the 
Apocalypse. A most interesting chapter treats of the 
use of the Old Testament in the early church ; anda 
table is given at the end of the volume in which all the 
Messianic applications of the Old Testament in the New 
are displayed and classified, to the great benefit of the 
student. 

The second part of the book deals wlth the attitude of 
Jesus to Messianic bellefs : his teaching concerning the 
kingdom of God ; his assumption of the title ‘‘the Son 
of man ;” and his open declaration of himself as the 
Christ. There is perhaps some fault to be found with 
Mr. Stanton’s argument as to the significance of the 
kingdom and the church. He rejects the notion of a 
church Invisible and universal, comprising all believers. 
But apart from this, his statement of the claims and 
purposes announced by Jesus is admirable. He shows 
how our Lord, declaring first the kingdom and then 
himself as the bringer of it, really inspired the existing 
Messianic conception with a new element—that of his 
own divinity ; and out of this fact he constructs a strong 
argument for the truth of the supernatural element in 
the Gospels. That is to say, the character of Jesus, and 
the declarations which he is not only reported to have 
made, but which, by fair logical inference from ad- 
mitted facts, he must have made in substance, become 
the basis of a prepossession in favor of the Gospels, in 
advanee of any detalled critical discussion of their 
autbenticity in all parts and passages. This is the true 
line of approach. The Master himself preferred to be 
believed for the words he spoke, rather than for the 
mighty works he wrought; and whereas men once 
accepted him because of the miracles, we now accept 
the miracles because of him. 

The third and concluding part of this book treats of 
Messiaz.ic ideas in the early church, compares the Cahris- 
tian with the Jewish eschatology, tracing to some 
extent their mutual reactions, and, in a concluding (and 
conclusive) chapter, gives the coup de grace to the myth- 
ical theory. 

An excellent spirit pervades the brief discussion of 
the questions, What was the Jewish belief in the time 
of our Lord in regard to the duration of future pun- 
ishment, and how does it bear upon the meaning of his 
Janguage? After showing that the Jewish notions on 
this subject were vague, and arguing that consequently 
we must not assume that the New Testament sanctions 
by implication what it does not actually express, since 
‘silence does not imply acquiescence with respect to 
views not already clearly formulated,” Mr. Stanton 
makes the important point that the source of the escha- 
tological conceptions encountered in the New Testament 
was not directly the Old Testament, nor were they orig- 
iaated by our Lord himself or his Apostles, and adds : 
‘Tt cannot, then, be maintained that the outward form is 
matter of revelation. The use made of these current 
ideas in the New Testament is such as to give them an 
altogether new moral and spiritual effect... . But it 
may well be that no particular stress was intended to 
be laid upon particular points in the descriptions 
derived from the common stock of imagery.” Tne anal- 
ysis which follows tends to favor the doctrines of con- 
ditional immortality and the annihilation of the irre 
deemably wicked; but Mr. Stanton disclaims the 
intention of furnishing materials for any precise formula 
of the future life. ‘On the contrary,” he says, ‘‘ what 
I am most anxious for is that the symbolic character of 
all such representations should be recognized. They 
are used to teach practical lessons which should affect 
our immediate conduct ; but we must beware of turn 
ing images into positive statements, with respect to that 
other world about which it is impossible for us to under- 
stand more than 80 very little.” 

The whole book is cal. ulated to be in the highest de- 
gree suggestive and useful. There 13 nota dull or un- 
necessary page in it. It is learned, yet not cumbered 
with learning ; it is profound, yet clear. The style is 
fascinating, and the temper is courteous and candid. 
As to the main proposition which Mr. Stanton seeks to 
establish, we do not find ourselves entirely convinced, 





It seems to us that the rabbinical writings which he puts 
out of court might better come in and at least be heard ; 
and that the hints of Jewish beliefs found in the New 
Testament might fairly be argued to intima'‘e the exist 

ence of more definite and extended notions than they 
ac.ually reveal. Moreover, w2 are not sure as to the 
Book of the Three Parables of Enoch, on Mr. Stanton’s 
view of the late origin of which so much in his argument 
depends. In some of these respec's we would recommend 
to the reader of this book the study of Professor Schtirer's 
essay on the Messianic Hope, in his *‘ History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ” (Vol. IL, 
§ 29), which, if we are not mistaken, credits the Jews 
with more definite Messtanic notions. But these con 

siderations do not prevent the frank acknowledgment 
of our gratitude for the masterly presentation of a 
view in which on the whole we cordially concur. 
For whether what the Jaws who | stened to Jesus knew 

about the Messiah was little or much, it 1s certain that 
Christianity expanded as well as filled the Judaic mold 
into which it was poured ; nay, more, that it overflowed 
the form of it altogether. And it is equally certain that 
the utterances of our Lord and the Apostles cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of the meanings 
previously attached to the words and phrases they em 

ployed. Valuable as such knowledge may be for the 
furnishing of the champtons of the church agatnst rad 

ical criticism and unbelief, it is still more {important for 
the edification of {otelligent Christians, who will gain 
from it new and inspiring views of the genius of their 
religion and the character of its Divine Head. 





OUR DEPENDENT AND CRIMINAL CLASSES.’ 


Some of the papers which were read at St. Paul last 
summer at the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction were worthy of being printed. It istrue that 
there was a good deal of philosophizing und sentiment 
alfzing, but some of those who spoke had concrete in- 
formation to present and concrete suggestions to make. 
The magnitude of the prob'em which was discussed re 
quires no comment. The statistics are suffictent. There 
are in this country more criminals than clergymen, 
more intane people than physicians, and more paupers 
than men of wealth In President Hayes’s introductory 
address he estimates at $500,000 000 the value of 
property devoted to the classes requiring public care 
and control. This amount seems alimost incredible until 
we observe that the number of these classes {s nearly five 
hundred thousand. Mr. F. B Sanborn makes a study 
of the statistics of these classes with a view to finding 
what proportion of them are foreign born. He reports 
that in New York State, in 1880 there were fifty-six 
thousand paupers in the poorhouses, and that of these 
thirty four thousand were foreigners. ‘‘ These fizures,” 
says Mr. Sanborn, ‘‘ would indicate five times as much 
pauperism among the foreign as among the native popu 
lation.” The statistics from other States go a great way 
toward justifying this startling generalization. Taking 
the whole country over, we find that one forelgner out 
of every three hundred {is an indoor pauper, while only 
one American out of every thousand {is thus situated. 
Another fact in reference to these statistics, which is 
even more curious than that to which Mr. Sanborn calls 
attention, {s the distribution of ourinsane. Among the 
native Americans one person out of every 660 ts insane, 
while among the foreigners the proportion is one out of 
every 260. This fact, however, is in part accounted for 
when we reflect that the children of foreigners areclassed 
among the native Americans, thus swelilug the number 
of the latter class without increasing the number of its 
insane. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper brought before the 
convention was that of ex-Governor Hoadly upon the 
pardoning power and the parole system. The Governor 
almost tock the position that the pardoning power 
ought to be abolished. In giving examples of how It is 
abused, he told of one Governor who excused himself 
for his reckless issue of pardons by saying that ‘‘ he 
could refuse Carrie (his wife) nothing, and she could 
refuse nothing to any one else.” Governor Hoadly gave 
several instances from his own personal experience 
showing how pardoning goes by favor and pressure. He 
told how a petition came before him signed by the jury 
men who had convicted the criminal, and when he had 
remonstrated with a couple of these jurors they had 
said: ‘‘ Ob, we had faith in you; we knew you would 
look into the case closely.” But even this anecdote fails 
to represent the climax which the abuse of the pardon 
ing power has reached. Governor Hoadly personally 
vouches for the truth of the following, having himself 
inspected the letter to which it relates: ‘‘ There is on 
file in a certain Governor’s office, I shall not say where, 
the letter-press, books, and correspondence of a certain 
Governor, I shall not say who. A friend sought from 
this Governor the pardon of two criminals. The 
Governor gave his correspondent the choice, but refused 
to pardon both, because, as he safd, that county’s quota 


4 Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Cor 
rection, 1886. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 
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was exbausted! This was no joke, but the reason 
seriously given by an earnest Governor who distributed 
pardons by geography.” 

With reference to the parole system, both Governor 
Hoadly and General Brinkerhoof spoke with a good 
deal of enthusiasm. Almost without exception it seems 
the men who have been paroled have remained steadily 
at work in the poritions found for them. The com- 
munity bas gained their work, and the men themselves 
have served an apprenticeship In self government. This 
system {s now in operation at Elmira, New York, and in 
Massachusetts and Obio. 





Matter, Life, and Mind. By H. H. Moore, D.D. (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt.) Life: Its Nature, Origin, and 
Development. By Salem Wilder. (Boston: Rockwell & 
Churchill.) These books are not for the readers of light 
stories. They require thought and close study. They have 
a common purpose, and are vigorous arguments agatust 
materialism, Each author has clear views, and a bold, 
individual method of stating them. Though similar in pur- 
pose, they are dissimilar in method. Each is a help to the 
other, and both to the student of this deep, strange prob- 
lem of life. Is it possible that after the lapse of so many 
ages we are still studying in the infant class the alphabet 
of being? The professional and the layman meet in the 
same apartment of research, with the same questions on 
their Ips. They arrive at a eommon conclusion. Each 
fails to find anything in matter which vitalists can recog- 
nize as belonging in their realm, or from which any vitality 
originated. Dr. Moore concludes from careful investigation 
that ‘‘ matter is not, never was, and never can be, till the 
constitution of matter is changed, the cause of vital phe 
nomena.’? Mr. Wilder, familiar with all the writings and 
researches of the scientists, declares that ‘‘when we take 
into consideration the facts stated, and which seem to 
show that life is the cause of organization, we must con- 
clude that life had its original beginning in some power 
outside of and above mere matter. To say that life was orig 
inally evolved by chemical processes which occurred during 
the long ages while the earth was cooling is a mere supposi- 
tion, for there are no known facts to substantiate that state- 
ment.’? Both these men have been voluminous readers, 
careful thinkers, and have not hurried to their conclusions. 
Dr. Moore waited five years for some one to utter his 
thoughts, and then gave them, since no one followed his vein 
of reasoning. Mr. Wilder has for ten years been writing 
and weaving together the contents of his volume. Neither 
flinches from any clinching with the materialistic philos 
ophy even in its strongholds of thought, and each identifies 
life and mind as entities, distinct from each other and from 
their associated organisms. They proceed carefully, stating 
fairly opposing positions (this is especially true of Mr. Wil- 
der’s book), clearing the ground of difficulties, combating 
opponents, and establishing their own views. They start 
together, travel into the country of thought in different 
directions, and come together again at the close of their 
journey. Dr. Moore meets Professor Huxley on his own 
ground, and slays him with his own definition of proto- 
plasm. Mr. Wilder collects a vast amount of valuable 
information in the course of his study, and gives it to the 
reader. The mind of each is alert and logical, and the 
opponents of materialism will find new and important help 
in these scholarly volumes. 


A Year wn Eden. By Harriet Waters Preston. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) Miss Preston has before this given 
most convincing evidence of her subtle knowledge of char- 
acter, her appreciacion of shades of intellectual qualities, 
and her delicate literary methods. The reading public of 
refined taste is particularly indebted to her for her beauti- 
ful translation of Frederic Mistral’s tender and noble Pro- 
vercal poems, She has never, we think, done finer cr 
strooger work than in this novel. Its story is very slight, 
and it will appeal with little force to the sensation-lover 
whose motto in fiction is ‘‘ Action, action, and again 
action.’’ It is, indeed, as far removed from sensational 
ism as itis possible toimagine. But the charm of style is 
exquisite in its purity and refinement, the men and women 
brought before the reader are real—studies from life, not 
photographs—and the interplay of character and tempera- 
ment is equal to the best work in American fiction. There 
is also a wit and sparkle in the dialogue which admirably 
offsets the quietness of plot and method. ‘‘ Eden” is a 
New England town, where one strong man, of exalted 
character and liberal belief, has led the thought and relig- 
fous faith for many years. The struggles, rivalries, and 
segregation of opposing groups of thinkers that follows the 
removal of the spiritual guidance and personal influence of 
this one commanding intellect are followed with clever 
analysis and a half-concealed smile. The character of Mrs. 
Winslow seems to us one of the purest and noblest of 
recent feminine creations of fiction. The good old 
** Aunties,”’ too, are delightfully depicted examples of a 
fine New England type. 


The Story of the Saracens. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Gilman takes as 
his motto General Gordon’s sentence, ‘I like the Mussul- 
man ; he js not ashamed of his God ; his life is a fairly pure 
one.” The author evidently shares Gordon’s appreciation 
of and liking for the pleasing side of Moslem character, and 
enters with sympathy and zest into the fascinating story of 
the rise of the Saracen power, tne career of Mohammed, 
the resulting conquests in Babylon, Egypt, Persia, and 
other countries, and the final decline of the Saracens, cul- 
minating in the fall of Bagdad, a.p. 1258. The conquest 
of Spain by the Moors is not covered in this history, having 
been already told in the volume by Mr, Stanley Lane-Poole 


in this series. Mr. Gilman has been remarkably successful 
in combining the significant and important historical events 
with the salient and picturesque features of Moslem life 
and character, with here and there the spice of myth and 
legend Wecan hardly give the volume higher praise than 
in saying that it maintains the level of the ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations’’ series, It is perhaps a repetition of what we 
have said before, but it is worth emphasizing, that this 
serivs is, in the comprehensiveness of its general plan and in 
the exc: llence of its detailed execution, a model of its kind. 
For the general reader who lacks time, patience, or per- 
sistence to attack the great ‘‘standard’’ histories, these 
books are admirably suited to give a broad and popular, 
but reliable and well-proportioned, account of the great 
nations and their peoples. 


Shots at Sundry Targets By T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D 
(New York: E. B. Treat.) Thisisastirring volume. The 
explosion may be heard, the whistling shot be seen as it 
strikes the mark and shatters it. It is well that all preach- 
ers are not like Dr. Talmage. It is a blessing to multitudes 
that he is as he is. There is no mistaking his meaning 
when he speaks. There is no circumlocution to avoid hurt- 
ing a sinner’s feelings. He tells wholesome truths in a way 
to make saints applaud and devils increase their rage. The 
collection of these extracts is well done. The book may be 
placed upon the library table, in the room where a visitor 
waits fora few minutes, in the doctor’s office crowded with 
waiting patients, and each reader will receive some helpful 
stimulus. He speaks of wrongs to be righted, burdens to 
be lightened, errors to be corrected, follies to be shunned, 
dangers to be avoided, sorrows to be mitigated, victories to 
be won, and conquerors crowned. There is brilliant rhet- 
oric that ought not to be imitated by other speakers, and 
there is pathos that it would be hard toimitate. There is 
the condemnation of the contemptible and the approval of 
the worthy which warms the heart and satisfies the sense 
of justice. There are arrows in this quiver which may be 
used again, and with telling effect, in the city, the village, 
and the home circle. Society is safer where such teachings 
as these are heard. 


Earthly Watchers at the Heavenly Gates. By the Rev. John 
Chester, D D. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication.) The author of this book is the pastor of the 
Metropolitan Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. C. 
Like other pastors, be has seen many in sorrow turning to 
the folites of Spiritualism for comfort, and for the hope of 
finding answer to their desire of communing with the 
absent ones. The book contains a story of sufficient strengt» 
to interest the reader, but that is only the thread on which 
to fasten conversations on the true and false Spiritualism. 
The follies and deceits connected with sances are disclosed, 
and the power of Scripture teaching to break down the 
error, while it cheers the heart with its comforting and up- 
Hfting revelations of heaven, appears in the conversations 
of a Mr. Calvert in the family of Mr. Avalon, which has been 
sadly afflicted. A Mrs. Hallowell, a wealthy and well edn- 
cated disciple of Spiritualism, is made to feel the truths of 
the Bible, and is brought into Christian discipleship, dis- 
carding the false views and obtaining peace of mind only 
when thus made free. The hook will be a help to many 
bereaved and perplexed spirits 


Historical Continuity. By the Rt. Rev. Alexander Charles 
Garrett, D.D. (New York: T. Whittaker.) The author is 
troubled lest the Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States shall be counted as 
one of the sects, and so labors in this sketch to show the 
necessity of creeds, the rise of those we have ; the growth of 
papal power, its causes and consequences; the rise of 
Christianity in England, its fortunes, conflicts, trials, and 
triumph ; the rise and progress of papal usurpation in Eng- 
land and Ireland ; the efforts of the Church and people of 
England to resist this usurpation; the circumstances, 
political, intellectual, and religious, which prepared the way 
for the Reformation ; the constitutional and legal action by 
which the independence of the Church of England was 
asserted and successfully maintained ; the steps by which 
her doctrine and ritual were purified ; the final crystalliza- 
tion ef her reformed character in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The work is much condensed, but is accomplished 
with an earnest purpose, and a love for the Church which, 
after all his effort, will be counted as one of the isms. 


Agatha and the Shadow. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
This anonymous story is the second in the ‘‘ Old Colony ” 
series. It has an ingenious and original form, the incidents 
purporting to be derived from old Puritan records, and hay- 


. ing, indeed, a bare foundation in fact. It has also astrong 


and earnest moral motive—the inculcation of the divine 
law of lifting up the fallen. The main thread of the story 
follows the change wrought in the character of a passionate 
and revengeful Jewess by the pure, calm Puritan wife with 
whose husband, a man revered among the Puritans for his 
plety, the Jewess had sinned in by-gone days. From a lit- 
erary point of view the chief defect isin the dialogue, which 
is often forced and unnatural. Some of the side-lights 
thrown on New England life and character two hundred 
years ago are bright, and bring into clear relief interesting 
and characteristic details. The development of the plot is 
uneven and somewhat disconnected. 

Tetters to Our Children, By J. A. Cunningham. (Cincin- 
nati: Standard Publishing Company.) A father, absent 
from his family, yet feeling the burden of their home educa- 
tion and training, writes to his children a series of letters 
here published for the benefit of other families. The 
example thus set may be wisely followed by many fathers 
who lead the life of atraveler. These letters, ten in num- 





ber, treat of the natural world, the solar system, the earth, 








and the days of creation. Other volumes are to follow con 
tinuing the Biblical narrative. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Joel Chandler Harris has written a story for the March 
number of ‘Scribner's Magazine”? which is said to be ina 
different manner from that usually employed by the popular 
author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 

—A gentleman of Lonisville, Ky., 1s collecting material 
for a popular biography of colored men of eminence of the 
present time—politicians, lawyers, doctors, inventors, 
farmers, mechanics, and ministers. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons have nearly ready the third 
volume of their ‘‘ Cyclopwdia of Painters and Painting,” 
leaving only one volume more to come. Five hundred 
copies only of the edition are printed. 

—Dr. Benson J. Lussing, the well-known historian, is at 
work upon a popular history of the State of New York 
which will be illustrated after the manner of his well-known 
‘* Pictorial Field- Book of the Revolntion.”’ 

—Mrs. Barr’s friends will be glad to know that M. Pichot, 
the editor of the ‘‘ Revue Britanique"’ of Paris, has com- 
menced the translation for that magazine of some of her 
well-known stories, ‘' Jan Vedder’s Wife’ being the first to 
appear. 

—Dr Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, has in prepa- 
ration a book founded on his travels in Ireland, Norway, 
and other countries, during his recent European tour, which 
will probably be pu' lished by the Lothrops during the pres- 
ent year. 

—More than twelve thousand coptes have been sold of the 
three popular translations of Plato, ‘‘ Socrates,”’ “A Day in 
Athens with Socrates,’’ and ‘‘ Talks with Socrates About 
Life,”? publishcd by Charles Scribner's Sons. The books are 
now to be brovght out in English editions. 

—A new and cheap edition of the fascinating ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Marte Antu inette,’”? by Madame Campan, is about to be 
brought out by Messrs. Scribner & Welford, in conjunction 
with the Lon¢on publishers. The edition for this country 
is, however, to be superior to the English edition in that it 
will have a number of steel portraits, while the London 
edition has but one. 

—Ex-President Andrew D. White has just endowed the 
Cornell University School of History and Political Science 
with his historical library—a collection of about 30,000 vol- 
umes, besides some 10,000 valuable pamphlets and mary 
manoscripts. Its gathering has been his life’s work, and it 
is said to have cost more than $100,000. The Trustees have 
decided to name the new school in Mr. White’s honor. 

—Following the excellent monograph on ‘' Co-operation 
in a Western City,’’ by Albert Shaw, Ph.D., the American 
Economic Association announces the publication of a history 
of ‘* Co-operation in New England,” by Edward W. Bemis, 
Ph.D. Dr. Bemis has made a careful study of co-operation, 
and this work will be a praciical guide for co-operators, and 
contain many facts to interest the student of the labor 
prohlem. Price, 75 cents. Copies may be had of Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, Secretary, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 

—Andrew D. Whits, in his ‘‘ Forum” article, says that, 
when a student at the University of Berlin, he was unable 
to follow the lectures of Ranke. ‘He had a habit,’? he 
says, ‘‘of becoming so absorbed in his subject as to slip 
down in his chair, hold his finger up toward tke ceiling, 
and then, with his eye fastened on the tip of it, go mum- 
bling through a kind of rhapsody, which most of my Ger- 
man fellow students confessed they could not understand. 
It was a comical sight—half a dozen students crowding 
around his desk listening to the Professor as priests might 
listen to the sibyl on her tripod, the other students being 
scattered through the room in various stages of discourage- 
ment.”’ 

—Two articles in the February ‘‘ Century’ on Father Tay- 

lor, the eloquent and eccentric Bethel preacher of Boston, 
possess an extraordinary interest as a striking presen- 
tation of a man of wonderful force and individuality of 
character. The papers are written by Dr. Bartol and Walt 
Whitman. The former gives many anecdotes and keen 
sayings of Father Taylor. Here are one or two of his pithy 
sayings: ‘‘I would put all the alcohol in a cave and roll a 
planet to the door ;”* ‘If Emerson should go to hell it would 
change the climate, and the emigration would be that way ;”’ 
‘“*O Lord, deliver us, here in Boston, from bigotry and from 
bad rum; thou knowest which is worst, for I do not.’’ 
Somewhat similar in character was old Peter Cartwright, 
whose portrait—aggressive, uncouth, forceful—is one of the 
many illustrations to the Lincoln biography, the month’s 
installment of which is occu *ied with Lincoln’s first term in 
Congress (in the election for which he beat Peter Carwright, 
his only outlay being seventy-five cents for a barrel of cider). 
With the next month begins the story of Lincoln’s part in 
the tremendous struggle in which he was to be the leading 
figure. The biography 1s proving all the very high expecta- 
tions aroused could demand, and, if possible, even more. 
Mr. Atkinson’s second paper on the “‘ 8trength and Weak- 
ness of Nations’ deals chiefly with national debts and 
national taxation, the comparison of facts and data in 
graphic form being strikingly clear. Professor Langley’s 
beautifully illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Stars ”’ is fascinating 
and even poetic in its treatment. In fiction the serials by 
Cable and Stockton increase in strengtn and form a pleasant 
contrast. Mr. Stockton’s management of his boycotted 
restaurant is ludicrously clever. The short stories are by 
‘Mat Crim”? and James Lane Allen. A sketch of Dr. 
McCosh, with portrait ; an article on ‘Lee's Invasion of 
Pennsylvania,’”’ by General Longstreet—who insists that 
Pickett’s attack was the fatal error of the Confederates, and 
that General Lee and not himself was responsib.e for it ; 
one on the “ Bailing of Jeff Davis,” by Mr. Lathrop, and an 
important art article on recently discovered statues in 
Rome, are among the other more noteworthy features in a 
brilliantly varied table of contents, 
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Jnouirinc KRIENDS 


[Any sudscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
a@nswer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Your paper enters the homes of not a few Universalists, and, if 
I may be allowed to jadge from the comments which I hear, is 
read by them—as it must be by all classes—with interest and 
profit. A sentence in the editorial entitled ““Mr. Gordon's 
sermon,” in your issue of January 13, has puzzled me, and, I 
doupt not, other Universalists. It reads as follows : ** Universal- 
ism has been without a revival or missionary sprit, not because 
it has had a Jarge hope for the future, but because that hope has 
been based on false views of sin In the present.”” Will you ex- 
plain your meaning? As the sentence stands it fails ata point 
where further amplification would be most desirable. If you 
will kindly point out where Universalism is falling short in its 
doctrine of sin, you will confer a favor, not only upon the writer, 
but upon many others whose only desire is ** to know the truth 
which makes free.” UNIVERSALIST. 

It is a historic fact, account for itas we may, that neither 
revivals nor missions have been promoted, on the one hand, 
by hyper-Calyinism, nor, on the other hand, by so-called 
Liberal Christianity. In neither are there found any such 
aggressive religious movements as the missions of the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches, and the itinerant 
and circuit system of the Methodist. The reason of 
the failure in both cases is, in our judgment, the same—a 
failure to recognize and press home upon the conscience 
spiritual responsibility. Calvinism. originally declared that 
man had lost his freedom in the fall, and was not free. Not 
till Arminianism had imported into a modified Calvinism 
the doctrine of free-will did the Calvinistic churches begin 
to be revival and missionary churches ; for not till then did 
or could they feel spiritual responsibility. Modern missions 
practically began with the Moravian and Methodist 
Churches. In another way, Universalism lightened the sense 
of responsibility. It treated sin sometimes as an incident 
of the physical organization, sometimes as an incident of 
upward progress, sometimes as a means of development, 
sometimes as a disease; rarely as lawlessness, deliberate 
wrong-doing, a crime agairst nature, society, life, God. 
Phillips Brooks said, the other Sunday night, *‘I have no 
sermons to preach except to sinful men.’’ We do not think 
this has been the motive of Universalist preachers generally; 
and to this, not to their hope of a final and ultimate 
redemption ef all the race from sin and penalty, we think 
the failure of Universalism to establish and maintain 
missions is to be attributed. Of the fact that there has been 
such a failure we suppose there is no doubt ; though with 
a change in ‘he type of Universalism there has begun a 
change toward a more aggressive and missionary activity. 


1, Professor Fisher, in his work “* The Christian Religion.” page 
101, says that, in the Song of Solomon, chap. vil., 1-9, is an 
interpolation. Why, then, does it appear without comment ia 
the Revised Version? 2. Healsosays (page 78) that Christ partook 
of * death, the wages of sin”? Can this betrue? The little clause 
seems to pull down what he tries to build up throughout his 
excellent book —the reasonableness of the Christian religion. 


Q 

1. The reasons which lead some writers to regard chap. 
vii., 1-9, as an interpolation are its supposed incongruity 
with the context and the general structure of the poem. They 
are stated by Professor Robertson Smith in the article “‘ Can- 
ticles,”’ in the last edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
The Revisers did not undertake to mend the text of the 
Old Testament, even where there was some external evi- 
dence against the accepted reading. 2. Death is called in 
the New Testament ‘‘the wages of sin.” Death is a part 
of the penalty of sin. When Christ died, he endured that 
which constitutes the penalty of sin—not as being per- 
sonally guilty, and not in any commercial sence as if he 
were discharging a debt. If imprisonment for ten years is 
the penalty of forgery, an innocent man who, of his own 
accord, goes to prison for ten years, takes on him the pen- 
alty of forgery. He ir not a forger, and is not considered one ; 
yet he endures the Jot of the forger. 


Why does not Rom. il. 12—“ For as many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law’’—settle all contro- 
versy in reference to the possibility of a future probation of 
heathen, Mobammedans, or any others? It surely asserts the 
hopelessness of sinners without the law of God, i.e, the written 
law. They shall perish. No proviso of a future probation is 
intimated, and is in fact denied. If, therefore, God’s Word 
settles anything, it settles that. Does not this fully accord with 
2Cor. vy , 10? “ For we must all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.”’ From this and from the whole tenor of Scripture is it 
not obvicus that the fundamental economy of moral governs 
ment is: probation on earth—awards hereafter? This of moral 
beings and in their moral and spiritual nature. We need not 
now speak of their domestic, social, or civil nature or relations, 
but simply of their moral! and spiritual relations; they shall ap- 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ, to receive the things 
done in the body, and not out of it—or in the beyond. Seript- 
ure is also harmonious, and what is asserted in one part {3 asserted 
or implied in all parts. See Matt. xxv., 31-46; Rom. xiv., 10-12, 
and Rom. ii. 6-10 ; Matt. xill. 24-39, and all other places that refer 
to man’s tinal and, full responsibility. These Scripture texts I 
bave never seen explained as consistent with a probation fora 
few extended to the general judgment. T. 8. H. 


We have no doubt that Paul teaches in the passage to 
which you refer that all mankind, Jews and heathen, are 
under just condemnation as sinners, and this whether they 
have ever received the written revelation or not. This is 
the object and scope of Paul’s argument in the first two 
chapters of Romans. But he is not considering the ques- 





what are the Jimits and bounds of his redeeming love? For 
this you must look to subsequent chapters in the Epistle, 
and these, if they do not intimate a future probation—and 
we do not think they do—do not intimate that all redemp- 
tion ends for each individual at death. The general doc- 
trine, as illustrated, for instance, in Rom. v., 19-21, and 
xi., 32, is that grace will be oo-extensive with sin. Those 
who hold to the doctrine of future probation hold it, if we 
understand their view aright, not on the ground that the 
pagans are not sinners, but on the ground that, so far as 
we can ree, God has not done all for their redemption 
which infinite grace and mercy could do, and that grace, or 
positive forth-puttingjinfluences for the redemption of man, 
will be co-extensive with sin; that every soul which has 
fallen into sin will receive the offer of Christian redemp- 
tion. 


Noticing the pathetic plea in your issue of the 18th in regard 
to a A-lp in the matter of curing the thirst for intoxicants, I 
remewher having saved the inclosed, *‘ An Aid to Curing Alco- 
holism,” for service if needed. It purports to be taken from the 
** Scientific American,” and I copy and send it (in answer to 
“i."), C. A.M. 


AN AID TO CURING ALCOHOLISM. 


We believe that tre best authorities are generally skeptical as 
to there being any sure cure for confirmed habits of inebriety, 
unless the effort in that direction be aided by a strong exercise 
of the will of the unfortunate subject of the bad habit. There 
are, however, many’ emedies recommended as aids in diverting, 
or,in a minor degree satisfyinz, the appetite for strong liquors, 
which are undoubtedly of great advantage in some cases, and 
one of these is recommended by a self styled ** rescued man :” 

“T was one of the unfortunates given to sLrong drink. When 
T left off I felt a horrid want of something I must have. or go 
distracted. I could neither eat, work, nor sleep. Etplaining 
my affliction toa man of much education and experience, he 
advised me to make a decoction of ground quassia, a haif-ounce 
steeped in a pint of vinegar, and to put about a small teaspoon- 
ful of it in a very little water, and to drink it down every time 
the liquor thirst came on me violent. I found it satisfied the 
cravings, and it suffused a feeling of stimulus and strength. I 
continued this cure, and persevered till the thirst was conquered. 
For two years I have not tasted liquor, and I have no desire for 
it. Lately, to try my strength, I have handled and smelt whisky, 
but I have no temptation to take it. I give this for the consid- 
eration of the unfortunate, several of whom I know have re- 
covered by means which I no longer require.’’—[Socientific 
American. 


1. Please inform me whether there {s any institution in one of 
our largest cities like that established by Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow, 
and by Antonio, the good Archbishop of Florence, in the fifteenth 
centary, exclusively to relieve the private misery and poverty 
of the gentle and proud—carefully concealed, but of all others 
most bitterly endured. The almoners in the last-mentioned case 
were forbidden to give an account of their ministrations to any 
pereon whatsoever. 2. Was the last of the series of articles on 
** Aids to Faith ” published in The Christian Union last year ever 
inserted in the paper’ and, ifse, under what date? Fourteen 
articles appeared, but another was to come, as I understood 
from the last paragraph of No. XIV., whieh reads: ** That inher- 
itance of divine life and character which constitutes the consum- 
mate gift of Christendom I must leave to speak of in a further 
and final article.” W.E T. 

1. We know of no institution corresponding precisely to 
this description. The Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor does somewhat similar work in aiding 
worthy families temporarily distressed, on personal investi- 
gation. 2 No. XIV. was the last of the “ Aids to Faith” 
published under that title in The Christian Union. 


Will you please to tell me where I can get the best and latest 
book on the laws governing executors, administrators, and 
guardians? I have Robert H. McClellan's work, ** The Executor's 
Guide,” published in 1962, but I am in doubt about its being a 
correct guide now. * 

A recent treatise on the general subject is that by 
J Schouler, pablished at $5 by Soule, of Boston. In all matters 
affected by special S'ate legislation {t is always desirable to 
consult a lawyer in the State whose statutes are concerned. 


1. What are the best and moat practicable works on the tariff 
question—on both sides? 2. Where can I get Dr. Mc%osh's 
* Psychology ; or, The Cognitive Powers '’? R. J. 

1. For free trade theory, Bastiat’s ‘‘Sophisms of Protec- 
tion ;"’ for facts, Schoenhoff’s ‘* Industrial 8!tuation ” (New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons). For protection, Professor 
R. E. Thompson’s “Elements of Political Economy.” 2. 
From Charles S:ribner’s Sons, New York. 


Can some reader tell me the continuation of the accompany- 
ing lines, and their author? 
“I have nearly reached the portal, and do only stand to wait 
For the coming of the angel, for the opening of the gate.” 
H. P. M. 


For three years I have taken the "* Christian Commonwealth,” 
of London, for the sake ef Dr. Maclaren’s sermons, which have 
been the comfort and strength of an invalid shut out from the 
sanctuary. The last number of that paper announces their die- 
continuance in that publication. Can you inform me whether 
they are to be published elsewhere? C.D. W. 


We have seen no statement to that effect. 


1. Will you kindly give me the name of the best condensed 
history of the French Revolution of 1789? 2 Will you also tell 
me where Guizot’s * France ” is published, with darable binding 
and good type, but not expensive ? 

1. That by F. A. A. Mignet is probably the best of the 
short histories. 2. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, publish a 
very good abridgment of Guizot’s “France” at $3. A 
cheap and fairly well-bound edition of the work is pub- 
lished by John B. Alden, of New York. 


In giving a list of firms that have adopted, in whole or in 
part, the profit-sharing principle, we mentioned “the Rice 
& Griffia Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn.” 


tion what God will do to deliver men from this guiltiness, , We should have said “‘ of Worcester, Mass.’’ 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A wealthy lady of London who recently died left 
$500 to a poor clergyman and $50,000 to a Home for 
Dogs. 

A little girl while looking in a mirror at Macon, Ga., 
saw the reflection of a wife murder, and thus becomes 
the main witness for the prosecution. 


The same gentleman who gave 5,000 bright new six 
pences to the poor children of the workhouses and 
hospitals in London in 1888, and 8,000 in 1884 and 1886, 
has sent them 9,000 this year. 


The Swiss are a nation of hotel-keepers. There are 
in Switzerland one thousand hotels, containing 58 000 
beds, and employing 16 000 servants. The gross income 
from these hotels {s considerably more than the annual 
budget of the Confederation. 


Says ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” speaking of Bishop Ste- 
vens : ‘‘ Not long ago he was on the beach at Old Point 
Comfort in a broad-brimmed hat and a hooked walking- 
stick, and a little girl asked her ‘mother if Bishop Ste- 
vens was the Good Shepherd.” 


Professor Baird says that as a fish has no maturity 
there is nothing to prevent it from living indefinitely 
and growing continually. He cites in proof a pike 
living in Russia whose age dated back to the fifteenth 
century. In the Royal Aquarium at St. Petersburg 
there are fish that have been there 140 years, 


Melinite, a new explosive with which the French 
military authorities are experimenting, is said to have 
ten times the power of nitro-glycerine and one hundred 
times that of gunpowder. General Boulanger has 
decided on the immediate manufacture of 210,000 
melinite projectiles. 

If a box six feet deep were filled with sea water and 
allowed to evaporate under the sun there would be two 
inches of ealt left on the bottom. Taking the average 
depth of the ocean to be three miles, there wculd be a 
layer of pure salt 230 feet thick on the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 


There will be no leap year between 1896 and 1904. 
The ordinary test of division by four would make 1900 
a leap year, since no remainder would be left, but in 
revising the calendar Pope Gregory XIII. found that 
{t would be necessary to count as leap years only those 
centurial years which would be divisible by 400 without 
remainder. 


German photographers have succeeded in photograph- 
ing a projectile in the course of its flight, and some of 
the photographs show the head of condensed alr which 
precedes every shot. It is this head which prevents 
even skillful riflemen from hitting an empty egg-shell 
when hung on a long thread. The air blows the shell 
out of the way of the bullet. 


Bishop Willlam Taylor has planned a device for his 
new Congo steamer which will do away with the neces- 
sity of firearms. In case of attack he can put the natives 
to filght by a hose attached to a powerful steam-pump. 
‘‘ Neither dogs nor men,” he remarks, ‘‘ can stand be- 
fore such a shot of water.” The little steamer is also 
provided with electric lights. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Pall Mall ” remarks that 
all words beginning with s/ have in some degree a second- 
rate or bad quality about them. ‘‘ Look through the 
dictionary,” he says, ‘‘and you will not find one that is 
quite first-rate, for ‘sleep,’ which is about the best of 
them, is, after all, half way to death, and the great major- 
ity of these words are more or less disgusting as well as 
degraded.” 


In the town of Jackson, Tenn., there is a shabby- 
looking house occupied by negroes, one of the rooms of 
which was until recently embellished with paper repre- 
senting real estate now worth more than $2,000 000 
The four sides were covered with land grants belonging 
to one of the volumes of the Land Office for West 
Tennessee, that has been missing since the war. Mr. 
John W. Gates, Register of the Land Office, has care- 
fully gathered up these valuable documents, and will 
soon have them in shape for future reference and preser- 
vation. 


Some disadvantage or evil appears to be attendant 
upon every invention, and the electric light is not an 
exception in this respect. In this city they have been 
placed in positions with a view of {flluminating the 
buildiags, notably the Treasury, and a fine and striking 
effect is produced. At the same time, a species of 
spider has discovered that game is plentiful in their 
vicinity, and that he can ply his craft both day and 
night. In consequence, their webs are so thick and 
numerous that portions of the architectural ornamenta- 
tion are no longer visible, and waen torn down by the 
wind, or when they fall from decay, the refuse gives a 
dingy and dirty appearance to everything it comes in 
contact with. Not only this, but these adventurers 
take possession of the portion of the ceiling of any room 
which receives the illumination.—|Sclence. 
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In a neighbor’s bungalow in this dis- 
trict two of our common house swallows 
built their nest, selecting as their site for 
the purpose the top of a hanging lamp 
that hangs in the dining-room. As the 
lamp is either raised or depressed by 
chains fixed to a central counter-weight, 
these chains pass over pulleys fixed toa 
metal disk above, on which the nest was 
placed. The swallows evidently saw that 
if the pulleys were covered with mud, 
moving the lamp eitber up or down would 
destroy the nest. So, to avoid this natural 
result, they built over each pulley a jittle 
dome, allowing sufficient space both for 
wheel and chain to pass in the hollow so 
constructed, without danger to the nest, 
which was not only fully constructed, but 
the young birds were reared without fur- 
ther danger. This is, in my opinion, a 
wonderfulexample of adaptation to er- 
vironment, and showing a step far beyond 
what may becontended as Instinct only. 

I may here add another curious case 
which seems to point to another curious 
source of reasoning. During the dry 
weather I have been constantly annoyed 
by wasps: building up with mud key- 
holes, sometimes keys, blank cartridge 
cases, and even ia one case a pen-holder. 
As I did not care to have my gun charged 
with young wasps, I used to empty out 
my cartridge case which I found closed 
up with mud; but one carirldge case in 
particular I noticed had been selected. 
This one I left on my office table, and 
each time the wasp closed it up I drew a 
charge of mud and “‘ grubs,” etc.; but as 
frequently the wasp closed {it up again. 
I may here mention that the wasp used to 
deposit the eggs and several small grubs 
ina cell, close over the top, and repeat 
the operation again until the cartridge 
was full, when the mouth would be pasted 
over with alid of mud. As I repeatedly 
knocked out the grub and mud, it ap- 
pears that the wasp started a new plan. 
I noticed, somewhat to my surprise, that 
the mouth of the cartridge I had but a 
few hours before emptied was pasted over. 
So I thought it would be interesting to see 
how many grubs the wasp had secured in 
roshortatime. I therefore removed the 
fresh lid that was still damp, and discov- 
ered nothing inside. I am unable to say 
if this wes done to direct my attention to 
one particular cartridge case or not, while 
another spot was being used; but I am 
inclined to believe such to have been the 
case, for later I noticed a gap made be- 
tween two bundles of letters in one of my 
pigeon-holes, well bullt up with mud, and 
of cours well packed with grubs.—|[Cey- 
lon Letter to ‘‘ Nature.” 








ADVERTISING. 


Two recent specimens of religious 
newspaper advertising have amused the 
Rambler. Here is the first: ‘‘ One result 
of the discussions at the meeting of the 
American Board at Des Moines is that the 
editors of the ‘ Independent’ and The 
Christian Union have defined their posi- 
tion. They [?] are found upon the side 
of the ‘Andover Review,’ ready to up- 
hold the doctrine cf a second probation 
and other doctrines which have been 
lately put forth in the ‘ New Departure.’ 
Tnose who wish to encourage doubt and 
unbelief in their households will know 
where it [sic] is published, and those who 
hold fast to the tried and trusted truth of 
the Fathers will also know where to find 
their friends and the advocates of their 
faith.” 

All which, not unfairly paraphrased, 
and bringing out only a little more palpa- 
bly its true mercantile flavor, means, 
addressed to the newspaper reading 
public: ‘‘ You have now no excuse for 
being deceived. The mask has at last 
fallen from the —— ani the ——, and you 
can see the revolting moral deformity of 
their features. As you value your peace 
of mind and your hope of heav-n, ‘ avoid 
them, pass not by them, turn from them 
and pass away.’—Pvov.iv.,15. Beholdin 
us the genuine champions of old-fashione 





columns about which there {s the slightest 
suspicion of skepticism. We are the re- 
liable religious family newspaper. Terms 
in advance, $3. After three months, 
$350. After six months, $4.” 

The secord advertisement has not even 
the thin disguise of the foregoing: 
‘* Through this month of ——,, the speci«] 
offer will hold good to send the —— to 
any new subscriber for one dollar and 
fifty cents from the time received... . 
A little palus on the part of some good 
friend in every church, and especially in 
a church enjoying a revival, would add 
thousands of names to the ——’s subscriy - 
tion list.” 

A more ingenious combination of the 
worship of God and mammon than {s con- 
tained in the last sentence it would not be 
easy to discover. 

The Rambler gives these enterprising 
establishments the benefit of gratuitous 
advertising in our columns, only suppress- 
ing names lest he should wound the sens!- 
tive feelings of esteemed contemporaries. 
—[National Baptist. 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


There are people who claim to read 
men’s character from their writing. As 
the writing of every nation {s die! inguished 
by certain strong national peculfarities, it 
{s easy for an expert to decide to what 
nation a writer belongs. Having settled 
that, certain large characteristics which 
are common to all men, but in different 
degrees, can be seen in every handwriting 
A certain number of men are calm, even- 
lived, sensible, and practical. Men of that 
class are almost certain to write plain, 
round hands, in which every letter is dis 
tinctiy legible ; nelther very much slanted 
forward nor tilted backward ; no letter 
very much bigger than its neighbor, nor 
with heads much above or tails much 
below the Jetters not so distingnished ; the 
letters all having about the same upright 
ness, and the lines true to the edges of the 
paper, neither tending upward nor down- 
ward, Exact, business-like people will 
have an exact handwriting. Fantastic 
minds revel in quirks and streamers, 
particularly for the capital letters, and 
this quality is not infrequent in certain 
business hands, as if the writers found a 
rellef from the prosaic nature of their 
work in giving flourishes to certain letters. 
Firm, decided, downright men are apt to 
besr on the pen while writing, and to 
make their strokes hard and thick. On 
the contrary, people who are not sure of 
themselves and are lacking in self-control 
press unevenly and with anxfously-looking, 
scratchy hands. Ambitious people are 
apt to be overworked ; they are always in 
haste, and either forget to cross their t’s 
or dot their i’s. They are also apt to run 
the last few letters of every word into an 
illegibie scrawl. Flurried, troubled, and 
conscience twinged persons have a crabbed 
and uneven handwriting.—[St. Nicholas. 














THE TALLEST OF KNOWN MEN. 


There appeared at the London Pavilion 
last evening, for the first time in this 
country, the tallest man whose height has 
been recorded in modern times, The new 
giant is an Austrian named Winkelmelier, 
and his height-is eight feet three inches, 
which 1s one foot’ more than that of Chang, 
the Chinese giant. Winkelmeler was born 
at Freldburg, near Salzburg, Upper 
Austria, in 1865, his parents being in a 
humble station in life. He is the young- 
est of the family of five children, none of 
whom are ofabnormal stature ; nor are his 
parents or grandparents unusually tall. 
His fingers span two octaves on a plano, 
and the stretch of hisarm is enormous. 
He showed no development of this extraor- 
dinary growth up to the age of fourteen, 
but since thea he has been growing 
rapidly, and medical authorities in Berlin 
and Paris have expressed the opinion ‘hat 
he is likely to increase till he is twenty- 
five. The young man is healthy, strong, 
and intelligent. Bayond doubt he is oae 





a diminutive member of the Schaffer 
troupe of acrobats was extraordinary. A 
huge bed has been constructed for him in 
the building of the Pavilion, which will 
be his home for some time to come,— 
{London Standard. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The third concert of the serles announced by the 
Philharmonic Club was given in Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday eveniog of last week ; and although the pro- 
gramme was a very miscellaneous one, the performance 
gave evident enjoyment to an audience whose taste was 
eclectic. The chief feature of the evening was the 
Beethoven quartette in E flat major, op. 127, played 
‘*by request.” The interpretation of this work was 
more than satisfactory, and calls for hearty words of 
praise. 

A new pianoforte trio by Mr. Frederick Branders 
was also given, in which the pianoforte part was played 
by Mr. 8. B. Mills, and the violin and ’cello parts were 
allotted respectively to Mr. Arnold and Mr. Schenck. 
Songs by Schumann and Mr. B. O. Klein, a New York 
musician, lightened the programme, and were admi- 
rably sung by Miss Ella Earle. 





To the young musical student it must ofien seem that 
there are many arbitrary rulesand confi!cting questions, 
a solution of which would make the study of music a 
very much Jess arduous and perplexing task than it 
often is. A prominent journal of musfc recently touched 
upon this topic, and tabulated a number of these vexed 
questions, and we reprint the list herewith, which will 
interest serious musica! students : 

“ The need of a congress of musicians was never 80 great 
as at present. ‘There are many ambiguities In musical 
notation which need to be definitely settled, and can only 
be by a meeting of leading composers and teachers. Among 
the points on which even good musicians are at sea are the 
following : 

“1, What is the proper subdivision of the sexto‘et ? 

“2. What rules can be followed in playing of turns ? 

‘*3. What is the true mordent ? 

‘4. What is the meaning and the use of the word ‘ An- 
dantino’? 

“5, Which fingering shall come entirely into use, Euro- 
pean or American (English) ? 

“6. Why not immediately change the German H and B, 
which came into use through a clerical error, into B and 
B-flat ? 

“7, Why not abolish the English style of quarter rest, 
which so closely resembles the eighth as to be confusing, 
and use the German sign ? 

“8. Why not do away with the English nomenclature— 
semibreve, minim, etc.—which has been meaningless since 
A D. 1600, and use the German system of whole note, half 
note, etc.? 

“There are many other vague points in our music, on 
which teachers and composers differ, and which can only be 
made entirely clear by a great musical convention, not of 
American musicians only, but of aii the eminent leaders in 
the art.” | 


And while speaking of matters of interest to young 
students, we are tempted also to quote herewith a para- 
graph concerning nervousness in public speakers and 
performers. D fidence is not wholly a weakness of 
young people and amateurs, {t seems, as the following 
sentences will show, and from them our ycung friends 
may gain confidence : 

“The nervousness of public spéakers before making an 
effort in which they rely largely upon extemporaneous 
speech is well known. The famous temperance orator, the 
late John B. Gough, used to state in his lectures that, vet- 
eran though he was on the platform, and always seem- 
ingly at ease, he never faced an audience without expert- 
encing a certain nervous tremor ; and other public speakers 
testify to having the same or a similar experience. It is 
known also to musicians. A well-known pianist assures 
us that in his case it exists sometimes to a painful degree, 
thougb no one would remark it from his manner, which is 
always easy and self-possessed. The fact is noted by Elia 
in his delightful musical sketches. Some pianists are 
accused of lacking power and passicn, but it often happens 
that a gifted executant, of a nervous temperament, plays 
timidly, and is unable to realize what he feels ; more espe- 
cially at a début. Nor is this nervous sensation limited to 
débutants and young persons. The veteran Lablache 
always felt uneasy and nervous the first time of singing a 
new part. Erskine, in his life of Fox, says: ‘ Intellect 
alone, however exalted, without strong feelings, without 
even irritable sensibility, would be only like an immense 
magazine of gunpowder if there was no such element as 
fire in the natural world. It is the heart which is the spring 
and fountain of eloquence ; a cold blooded man might, for 
anything I know, compose in his closet an eloquent book, 
but in public discourse, arising out of sudden occasions, 
could by no possibility be eloquent.’ Soit may be said of 
the pianist who produces the finest and most subtle effects. 
His delicately strang organization enables him to give the 
touch which reveals mysteries as yet unbidden. Across 
the printed notes flows a current of passion, and beneath 
the harmonies of the instrument we hear the beat of a heart. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the best playing is purely 
or largely mechanical. This, indeed, must exist; but back 
of it, within it, must live the informing soul—that strange 
something which we vaguely term genius. Other things 
being equal, the best pianists are those who are, in the 
truest sense, most nervous, who cannot begin their work 
without that emotional perturbation to which we have re- 
ferred.” 

Concerning the question of reform, we have found, 
in the same number of ‘'The Musical Reform” 
from which we quoted last week, so interesting an 





article on the relations of singing teachers to modern 
composition, that we venture to quote it entire for the 
satisfaction of those of our readers to whom “ Tristan” 
is a meaningless jargon, and who s'gh for the old days 
of clearness and pure melody : 

“ A musician who carefully studies the signs of the times, 
who attends the most prominent concerts of our large 
cities, and who reads the critiques of our leading journals, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the strong tendency in this 
country toward the modern German schoels of composition, 
amounting in some localities to a craze after it. I say 
German, because the most prominent writer of this music 
is, of course, the German Wagner, who is followed in his 
peculiarities of style by composers of many nations, but 
especially of Germany, and in this country chiefly by the 
German-Americans. I refer specially to the abandonment 
of classic forms, and the subordination of everything to 
leit-motives, or tone-painting, or both ; elegance of form and 
symmetry of proportion crowded out by great splashes of 
coloring and violent contrasts of shading ; Phidias displaced 
by Rubens. 

‘* The result is, for the nonce, the neglect by performers 
of the classic authors, with the exception of Chopin and, 
occasionally, Schumann ; in composition, the forsaking of 
the simple, natural, and artless, the striving after the 
grotesque and outr’, and the decadence of contrapuntal 
study ; oratorio societies leaving their proper ficl4d, with ex- 
ception of a perfanctory ‘ Messiah’ at Christmas, and run- 
ning wildly after Berlioz and Wagner; church music grop- 
ing blindly in the dark, unsettled by the prevailing 
tendencies, now struggling atter the modern harmonies, 
which are utterly unsuited to the church, and anon falling 
back helplessly onthe gospel hymns. The orchestra adapts 
itself instantly and with alacrity to the new order of things, 
the piano without serious remonstrance, the organ with re- 
luctance, while the human voice struggles and protests for 
a@ season against its own destiny, then, unless iron-clad, 
succumbs entirely. The long-suffering public listens 
abashed, looks to the c/aquers for the proper time to applaud, 
but sighs for the good old days of Beethoven, Handel, 
Gluck, and Mozart.”’ 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


A TRIANGULAR DEBATE. 

VERY section of the temperance forces was repre- 

sented at the mass-meeting held at the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn last Thursday night. Though 
an admission fee was charged, the immense hall was 
filled. The chairman of the evening, the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Ingersoll, sald that there was one thing upon 
which all the speakers were agreed, and that was the 
abolition of the saloon. In speaking of the power | 
which was arrayed sgainst them he aaid if the saloons 
of the metropolis were ranged side by side they would 
line a street for twenty miles. Aguinst this organized 
force it is necessary that the temperance forces shall 
unite and press forward. 

The first speaker of the evening was Dr. Howard 
Crosby. Hts subject was, ‘‘ What May We Expect from 
High License ?” Dr, Crosby epened his remarks by 
speaking of the Greek cities, which at the firat part of 
this century were fighting among themselves, but united 
and whipped the Turk, and then returned to their own 
quarrels again. ‘‘So fs it,” he said, ‘‘ with the temper- 
ance forces. We are quarreling among ourselves, but 
we are ready to unite against our common enemy—the 
ssloon.” He said that the saloon was an evil, only an 
evil, and that continually. The only semi intelligent 
argument he had ever heard in its behalf was that it 
gave the poor man a place for scclal enjoyment. This 
he denied. The poor man cannot enjoy the saloon for 
nothing, nor for ten cents, nor for thirty cents. An 
evening in the saloon costs him nearly one dollar, and 
if the money which he now spends in the saloon were 
spent in teautifying his home, and providing his family 
with the comforts of life, he couid make his home 
vartly cozler and mere attractive than the saloon. 
‘There is,” said the Doctor, ‘‘no argument for the 
saloou. If we could abolish it, we should abolish it; 
but as we cannot do this, let us restrict it.” Temper- 
ance people must do what they can, and not fail of 
doing anything by attempting more than they are able 
to perform. 

When the applause which followed Dr. Crosby's 
remarks had subsided, the Chairman read a letter from 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop. Mrs Lathrop said : 

““* Woman’s part in the war against the saloon.’ 
What is that part? First, i: was a protest—pititul, 
sorrowful, womanly—againet an cutrage against which 
she was otherwise defenseless. Then the protest 
reached the level of the brain as’ well as heart, and 
* woman's part’ became educational. In studying this 
problem women have sought the truth in love. The 
search has taken them into the solemn laws of heredity 
before the child and the solemn laws of duty sfcer the 
child. Men tel us that home is our kingdom, and we 
know it better than they do, but it 1s our kingdom the 
dramshop destroys. A United States Senator has lately 
discovered that the country would be imperiled by an 
‘emotional ballot’ in the hands of women. It is 
* woman's part in this war’ to declare that the country 
is now in peril from a whisky ballot in the hands of 











men.” 





The next speaker was Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, 
of Ohio. She made a vigorous onslaught on high 
license, She said that she had once attended a Brewers’ 
Convention in Toledo, and heard the president of that 
convention ssy that what the liquor men wanted was 
the repeal of the provitionof the Ob{o Constitution for- 
bidding license. ‘‘If we are licensed,” said the brewer, 
‘*our business will become respectable.” ‘‘If,” said 
Mrs. Woodbridge, ‘‘ we wish the business made respect- 
able, and think that gin-palaces wi!) attrac: our children 
less than doggeries, we should have high license; but 
if not, we should have prohibition.” This sentiment 
was greeted wlth hearty applause. 

Following Mrs. Woodbridge came Henry George. He 
eald that it seemed to him that the fight of the tem- 
perance factions was less like the quarreling of the 
Greek cities than like the quarrellog of the Kilkenny 
cats, Dr. Crosby had demolished Prohibition, and Mrs. 
Woodbridge had annihilated High License. Mr. George 
said that he agreed with both. He had found in pro- 
hibition States that prohibition did not prohibit, and he 
was assured that the licensing of ]'quor-selling debauched 
the public conscience, necessitated gin palaces, en- 
couraged treating, and led to the adulteration of I!quors. 
He believed that good Nquor would be less injurious 
than bad Hiquor. Turning to the argument which had 
been made by Dr. Crosby, Mr. George sald that the 
ssloons did supply the poor with a place for social en 
joyment, and did not cost nearly so much as the Doctor 
had represented. Until the poor are decently fed and 
decently housed, Mr. George believed that the working- 
man would continue to crave stimulants and seek the 
sociability of the saloon. 

General Fisk, of New Jersey, and the Ion. Charles 8. 
Wolfe, of Pennsylvania, followed with arguments for 
probibdition. General Fisk said that in Ca‘cago. under 
high license, the saloons which had been closed were a 
few small groceries, but the number of arrests for 
drunkenness had increased. 


Not long since a gentleman who had traveled !n the 
mountains of Northern Georgia related to the writer of 
this column how ‘‘the best people” in that section 
defend and indorse the ‘‘moonshine” distillers. The 
argument is that people in these sections cannot take 
their corn to market unless they firat convert it into 
whisky, and the absence of bonded warehouses and the 
‘*monopoly” features of the United States law makes it 
impossible for the ‘‘side-hillers” to conform to the law. 
This same sentiment as to the wrongs of the moonshiners 
seems to extend down into the Georgta valleys, as the 
Macon ‘‘ Telegraph” publishes editorially the fcllow- 
ing: 

** As to the whisky ring, the ‘ Telegraph’ does not need 
enlightenment. It is a fact that the thickly populated States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, and Indiana, with their bended 
warehouses, enjoy a monopoly growing out of these facili- 
ties denied to the scattered population of the Southern 
States. The Western man converts. his corn into whisky 
and grows rich ; the poor Georgia devil, without capita! or 
bonded warehouse, wi.bcut friends and a near market, is 
chased by hirelirgs, his property wrecked and bis blood 
shed. Sometimes the newspapers bear of bis sufferings. Too 
often his cry for redress is heard only by the lonely rocks 
that eeem to mock him with their repetition. We do not 
believe that the tax on whisky is collected from the ‘ people 


of the South solely, and that the whole of it is paid over to 
the Kentucky distillers’ But we do know that while the 
Kentucky and IJllinois distillers live and flourish and grow 
Tat, and have the services of great newspapers and control 
Congressmen, there is a ghost upon our mountains whose 
hollow eyes stare out over the ruins of his home, and Misery 
and Desolation are his comrades there.” 


The Republican legislators of Michigan have re- 
deemed their campaign pledges and voted to submit the 
prohibition amendment to the people. The vote will be 
taken April4 The Democrats in the Legislature voted 
solidly against the submission of the amendment,—— 
The trial of the Haddock murderers is set for March 21. 
The temperance peopl3 have only been able to raise 
$1300 as a fund to carry on the prosecution. The 
‘* Voice,” in speaking of the temperance situation in 
Sioux Clty, says: 


‘*When the prohibitory law in Iowa came finally to be 
framed in such a way that legal machinery could get a hold 
on the rebels who defy it, about one thoreand of the leading 
citizens, from a financial point of view, joined in a petition 
to preserve a condition of things in total defiance of the 
law. In this conspiracy not only were merchants and 
bankers joioed, but law officers themselves. The only 
mitigation of this dark picture is found in the fact that the 
mothers, wives, and daughters of these men joined in a 
counter. petition asking for the enforcement of the law.” 

W. C. T. U. Norrs.—At the annnal meeting of the 
Woman's Temperance Publication Association a dividend 
of five per cent. was ordered paid to all stockholders, It 
boasts of being the only temperance association that has 
ever been able to declare a dividend, and the only one in the 
world entirely composed of .women.—-The pay-car on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railway, in its first trip after the 
recent accident, carried, besides the paymaster, a temper- 
ance pledge which every man was required to signif he 
desired to remain in the employ of that road ——At the 
dinner given by President Cleveland in honor of the diplo- 
matic corps, Mrs, Cleveland set a quiet example of total 
abstinence, 
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“WONDERFUL WALKER.” 


If I may judge by the number of cir- 
culars I find in my letter-box, there are 
a great many societies for augmenting 
the incomes of the clergy, and I am 
often called upon to be pecunfarily sym- 
pathetic with distressed rectors whose 
livings are under £200 a year; nay, I 
read only quite lately in my ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” that the distress among the 
clergy {s such that second-hand clothes are 
but too welcome. Asacontribution to the 
subject, I should like to tell the story of 
an exemplary clergyman who was rector 
of one parish for sixty-seven years, whose 
living was under the value of £20, who 
educated and placed in the world eight 
children, and left behind him, not only 
& memory honored through all the coun- 
try side, but £2000 in hard cash. It is 
very certain that my model parson never 
asked for charity for himself from any 
living soul, nor ever dreamed of wearing 
anybody’s cast-off clothes, He is known 
all over the Lake country as ‘* Wonder- 
ful Walker,” but in his own particular 
vale the peasants speak of him simply 
as ‘The Wonderful.” 

He was born within half a mile from 
his last home, in a humble little cottage 
in Seathwalte he ministered in this valley 
for sixty-seven years, and here he died ; 
he was born in 1709 and died in 1802 
During sixty-seven years he governed 
his parish wlth an entirely healthy and 
absolutely autocratic rule. ‘‘The Won- 
derful” was a well-read theologian, and 
an exceedingly exact and loyal Church- 
man ; above all things he had the gift 
and wisdom to bring religion into touch 
with conduct, and to enforce in the field 
what he preached in the pulpit. He was 
an ideal bishop or overseer of his flock, 
not only instructing his people in spir- 
{tual matters, but directing their material 
lives and exercising a noble masterhood 
over both souls and bodies. Ina valley 
where every map, woman, and child had 
to work hard for a living, he led the way 
in all manual labor. Rising every morn- 
ing between three and four o’clock, he 
plowed and planted, he tended his own 
flock, spun his own fisx and wool, and 
made his own shoes. In his person he 
combined law, physic, and divinity, with 
admirable magisterial function added ; 
he prepared ali his people’s willis and 
bonds, and when they were ill he phys- 
icked them, and that with good effect, 
if one may judge by the average length 
of Seathwalte lives. He educated all his 
own children and started them in the 
world, sending one of the boys to college 
—educating them, too, In so solid aud 
admirably tenacious a way that all lived 
honorable lives, handing down the Walker 
traditions almost to the present cay. So 
excellent was the discipline of the parish 
that in all the length and breadth of it 
there was not a single Dissenter, and no 
tithe war ever ruffled the peace of the 
valley. The matter of tithes, by the way, 
was adjusted in a very simple and pict- 
uresque manner. When the villagers 
were getting in their hay or corn, ‘‘ The 
Wonderful” took a sheet into the field, and, 
filling it with as much of the crop as it 
would carry, he would place it on his back 
and contentedly walk home. As regards 
clothes, he was certainly a law unto him- 
self ; when at home he wore a coarse blue 
frock and a checked shirt, a leather strap 
for a stock, and coarse apron and wooden 
clogs ; but, for all this, no bisbop in full 
vestments ever seems to have inspired 
more absolute reverence andawe. Iniwu 
ways ‘‘ The Wonderful” anticlpated cer- 
tain recent reforms. [Fur about eight 
hours every day, except Saturday, he was 
occupied in teaching the children of bis 
parish, giving them sound education free 
of charge. I think it is Mr. Ruskin who 
has desired that every village should have 
a holy church at one end and a holy tav- 
ern at the otner, with a holy tapster, if it 
may be, dispensing honest beer. Here, 
again, ‘‘The Wonderful” was just one 
uundred years in advance of his time. He 
kept the village inn, selling an excellent 


home-brewed ale that was meat and driak 
to his people; not only did he preach 
temperance and sobriety in the pulpit, but 
he enforced it 1a the village beershop. To 
this day they tell a story of a thirsty way- 
farer ordering a‘ pint of ale on a hot day, 
and finding it so excellent he called for a 
second, whereupon Mr. Walker made 
answer: ‘‘ My friend, go thy way. I know, 
if thou dost not, when thou hast had 
enough.” He exercised a generous hosp!- 
tality, literally feeding his flock, the long, 
homely table being spread every Sunday 
with simple fare for the refreshment of 
parishioners who came from a long dis- 
tance. His wife was worthy of her hus- 
band, seconding all his efforts and sweet- 
ening and acfieniag his rough life in 
unfailing Jove and tenderness. The records 
of her death and funeral are full cf a lovely 
pathos. She was borne to her grave by 
three of her daughters and one grand- 
daughter. ‘‘The Wonderful” was then 
more than ninety years old, and well-nigh 
blind, but he insisted on Iendinz his ald, 
and, feeling about, took hold of a napkin 
tiled to the coffia, and so, as faras might 
be, helping to bear the body, he entered 
the church.—[Albert Fleming, in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette.” 








SUDDEN CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


If a blizzard of unusual severity were 
coming from the northwest that would 
send the thermometer down 50 deg. or 70 
deg. in three hours, we should expect a 
great increase of pneumonia and other re- 
spiratory diseases, resulting in many 
deaths. Now, instead of three hours, sup- 
pose the mercury were to drop threescore 
degrees in three minutes—or take another 
step in fancy, and suppose this great 
change to take placejin three seconds—what 
would likely be the effect on health? 
And yet we bring about, artificlally, 
changes to ourselves quite as sudden and 
as severe as this. 


We make an artificial climate in our 
houses. We live indoors in an atmos- 
phere heated by stoves, furnaces, or steam- 
pipes to 70 deg. or 80 deg. ; and we passa 
from our parlor or hall so heated into the 
open alr. Ata step, literally in a breath, 
the temperature of the air has, for us, 
dropped 50 deg. or 70 deg. We may put 
on an extra coat or shawl and shield the 
outside of the body aud chest, but we can- 
not shield the delicate linings and mem- 
branes of the alr-passages, the bronchial 
tubes, the lung-cells. vaked, they re- 
celve the full force of the change—the last 
breath at 70 deg, the next at freezing or 
zero—and all unprepared. We have been 
sitting, perhaps for hours, in a tropical 
atmorphere ; nay, worse, in an atmosphere 
deprived by hot iron surfaces of its ozone 
and natural refreshing and bracing qual- 
ities. Our lungs are all relaxed, debilitated, 
unstrung ; and {n this condition the cold 
air strikes them perhaps 60 deg. below 
what they are graduated to and prepared 
for. Is it strange if pneumonia and bron- 
chitis are at hand ? 

If we are in the West Indies, or even in 
Florida, and wish to come North in win- 
ter, we try to make the change gradual. 
But in our honses we keep up a tropical 
ciimate, or worse—for you have not the 
freshness of air that prevails in an open 
tropical atmosphere—and we step at once 
into an atmosphere as much colder as 40 
deg. difference of latitude will make it. 
It is in effect going from Cubs to Iceland 
—or at kat to New York—ata step, and 
we make the journey perhaps adcz-n 
times a day. And often, while we ure 
slill shut up in our domicillary Caban cil- 
mate, Iceland comes d>wa upon us from 
an open window. Eapectlally ts this likely 
to occur in schoolhouses, where children 
will fastinctively seek to get « breath of 
fresh alr that has not had all its natural 
refreshing qualities quite cooked out of it 
by hot stoves, furnaces, or steam-pipes. 
And all these sudden changes and shocks 
of cold come upon us while the whole 
system has its vitality and powers of re. 





sistance gauged down to the low necess!- 


ties of a tropical climate.—{ Popular Sci 
ence Monthly. 





TOO UGLY TO BE PATHETIC, 


There comes to me a copy of the 
“* Truth Seeker,” a journal of free thought 
and reform, bearing on its first page an 
illustration of ‘‘Christian Unity.” A 
circle of Pilgrim fathers are hanging a 
witch, another cluster of Puritans whip- 
ping Quakers, some other good people 
are ‘‘ pressing Giles Cory to death ”—they 
had no interviewers or autograph-hunters 
in those days, so they had to press him to 
death with stones. Calvin and his friends 
are dragging Servetus to the s!ake, a few 
Catholics are roasting a Protestant, and a 
few Protestants are burning a Catholic, 
and several other horrors of a few centu- 
ries ago are exhibited, thus showing that 
the ‘‘ Truth Seeker” 1s coming right along 
and isonly a few hundred years behind 
the fellows who keep right up with the 
procession and haven't time to wait for 
the almanac of the dark ages, But what 
I wanted to say is this: if the “ Truth 
Seeker ” thought he would melt my heart 
by those pictures, he employed the wrong 
artiat, I have studied those pictures very 
carefully, and with some interest, and I 
declare to you, if Giles Cory and Lady 


Lisle, and the Protestant, the witch, and’ 
the Catholic, look as the “ Truth Seeker ’ 
represents them, they deserved all they 
got,and moretoo. If [had mat Servetus 
in the woods and he looked that way, I 
would have burned him myself. And 
Calvin, too, for that matter. I don’t 
wonder that people used to spend most 


of their time billing each other if they | "or 


were so atrociously ugly as this illustra- 
tlon represents them. And they must 
have been so, otherwise ‘‘ Truth Seeker ” 
belies its name—which, in a journal of 
free thought and Reform with a big R, 
js a thing imposslble,—[Burdette in 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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CAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


7 reason Of ite central position, close relation to prin- 
} a Mnes East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal pointe West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle Jink in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island mainJine and branches include Cht- 
0, Joliet, Ottawa, LAKalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
one Rock I Island, in Jllino is; Dave nport, Muscatins 


wan tote’ Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West L?!- 

» lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
fantle, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Ce -ntre and 
Council Bluffs in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchisdn,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minne apolis and 


St. Paul, in Winne sota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety tc those who 
travel over it. rite roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of vy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skill can make it. It hos all thesafety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable ifs practical operation is conservative and 
methodica]—ita discipline strict and exacting. The hux- 
ury of its passenes ger accommodation is unequaled in 

the West—nnsu in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, —— 
Dining Care proviting excellent meals, and 
Chicago, St. Joos pope. & , Atchison and Kansas City —seattul 
Reclining Chair 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between C hicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing rew of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A 8 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers 1 mupe 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 
Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Peal and intermediate _ hints. All classes of patrons, 
es ally families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes jy bee = pee trains protection, 
tful courtesy and kin treatm 
repr Tickets, peta Folde went Meat rss me atal! principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada-or any 
desired information, address, 


&. R. CABLE. £. 8T. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Proe’s& Gea’l By’. Ass'tGen'lK'g'r. Gen Tre & Pass. Agh 
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is offerea and - aescribed in our 
CATALOGUE No. 154, which this year we cond out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables. many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 
publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
ducted from first order. Please be sure to order Cataloque by the number. ad 
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Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 15@ containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 


BLES grown, with directions how tc grow them, where the best 
can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
or receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested in a 


garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
cee onr seeds, BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rare Novelties of great beauty. Handsomely illustrate mua Tara 18 ae wt vith 21 ps ovels Ga ee oo 
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}\ GARDEN SEEDS 


‘| PLANTS, BULBS. 

-| Dreer’s Garden Calen- 

"Idar for 1887, offering 

jf everything for the Garden 

sf & Farm sent for 6c. sin stent 
seed Catalogue FRE 
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For 18 Years our G r BL Specs ity has been 
— and distributin S. We have all the 
fiatest Neveltiossns hme nar ort in Co \ : c 
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ur New uide, 83 p BR etd ws finest GIVEN AWAY~ A pack 
varieties or Reces. Pihe best Hardy Shrubs, & SF E c DS age Mixed Flower Seeds (su) 
Climbing Vines, a New — Rare Flower kinds), with Park's FLORAL 
Seeds, ang felts b ow to grow them—FREE GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. New 
Address THE DINGEE x* CONARD CO,, | flowers, new engravings: teems with floral hints. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. Kverybody delighted. Tell all your friends, send 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—— 


THE VOICE FROM PEKING. 


It ts refreshing at times to get out of our narrow field 
ef vision and see how things look to others. The letter 
from Dr. Blodget, of Peking, goes far to show that God 
made China as well as New England, and that he rules 
there as well as here. It is a very simple statement that 
He who made the world has wrought into it his own 
character—his grace and mercy as well as his justice— 
but {it is far-reaching. ‘The heathen,” says Dr 
Blodget, ‘‘although they know not God”—i ¢, they 
know him not as we know him—“‘ yet are brought very 
near to him, in his providential dealings with them, ip 
their own nature and constitution, and in the world 
about them. Who can say that the All-seeing One does 
not discern unerringly those who submit to God and 
those who reject him? . . . Who can say that to the one 
class Christ is not revealed in the world to come as their 
atoning Saviour by whom they were saved though 
hey knew him not?” This is a little bit of fresh afr let 
n very Opportunely into a close room that is too foul 
for breathing freely, but more of the same sort would 
not be unseasonable. A few years since a Dominican 
friar stood up in the pulpit of Notre Dame of Paris, in 
the dress of his order, and spoke as follows. His sub 
ject was ‘God and Man.” He had been taking a broad 
survey of the whole world and of all time, and he had 
found men everywhere religious ; he was an orator, and 
his speech was rhetorical in form, but its u.eaning fs 
clear : “ To faith in prophectes all religions have joined 
faith in sacraments. ... Homer immolates victims 
with the Ifturgy of Leviticus ; Delphos commands exp!- 
ations in the same languace which Benares speaks ; the 
Etruscan augury blesses the Roman hills as the Druid 
consecrated the forests of Gaul; and, above all those 
living rit-s of invincible custom, the sacrament of 
prayer rises toward God to demand miracles of him, in 
the name of all grief that hopes and of all weakness 
that believes. Doubtless prayer has not always knuwn 
God under the same name ; {t bas not everywhere known 
his true and eternal history ; but the want was every- 
where the same, the aspiration simflar; and when the 
heart was sincere, prayer cid not fail to be effectual. 
The suppliant, charged with grief, on bending the knee 
before a deceptive statue, forgot the fable that educa- 
tion had graven in his mind; he remembered the un- 
known God whom Athens revered at the foot of the 
Parthenon ; and that God, who seeks uprightness and 
knows misfortune, heard the cry of faith fa the lamen- 
tations of a humbled heart. The darkness of idolatry 
became enlightened ; truth descended with grace, and 
the soul of man met the Spirit of God through the fllu- 
sions of error.” There are words of Pére Lacordaire. 
There are others besides heathens who must “‘ forget 
the fable which education has graven in their minds.” 

Tuos. C. PITKIN. 





Derroit, Mich. 


STRONGLY INDORSED. 


Doubtless those readers of The Christian Union who 
have responded to Miss Vesbody’s appeal for Sarah 
Winnemucca by eending a dollar to her address at 
Jamaics Plain, Mase., and receiving in return Sarah’s 
book, ‘Life Among the Plutes,” will be interested to 
know that, through such effort, Sarah’s faith in her mis- 
sion has been renewed and her school reopened. With 
great joy she hss welcomed back twesty one of her old 
scholars, living in and about Lovelocks, who she finds 
have not forgotten their former lessons, and are eager 
for those promised in arithmetic and geography. Four 
hours are used for literary exercises, and the rest of the 
day is given to equally instructive exercises in house 
keeplag and knowledge of farm work. No better proof 
of the Indian child's capacity to learn can be had than 
a well-spelied, spontaneously written letter which Miss 
Peabody has received from one of Sarah’s scholars, a 
girl of eleven, who a year ago could not speak a word 
of English. Some drawings of a girl of eleven and a 
boy of nine, also received, certainly reveal a good eye 
for drawing, and prove what has been stated, that the 
Indian’s inherent love for nature will unconsciously ald 
him wher put to this kind of work. 

So now Sarah is hard at work carrying out the idea 
of a full-blooded Indian educating her own people to 
@ practical living and thinking. Though doing this in 
the midst of persecution, nothing but lack of funds will 
stop her in her career. Shall she not have these ? Can- 
not, at least, her books all be eold for the money they 
can bring? Aside from helping a worthy cause, the 
book which the dollar brings is uniquein lierature. It 
stands as the first published story of an Indian woman. 
No one cao read it without being impressed with the 
wrongs and needs of the Indians, and also with the 
strong personality of Sarsh hereelf in her work for her 
tribe ; the woman who, Miss Peabody says in a letter 
just received, ‘* continually surprises me with what she 
does and says, and bas never disappointed me from the 
first day when she blazed out upon me in her lectute 
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exclusively for women on the home education of the 
children of her remarkable tribe.” 
EuizaBeTH PoRTER GOULD. 


HONEST CHURCH CREEDS. 


I wish to raise an earnest protest against the methods 
used by some—I hope not many—of our churches in 
dealing with candidates for membership. I shall state 
only facts. There is a church with a creed made by 
men about elghty years ago. There have been true 
Christians who desired to unite with this church, but 
they did not attempt 80 to do because they could not 
honestly assent to the whole creed. Others went before 
the committee and frankly stated to them—without 
being asked about it—that there were some things in 
the creed that they were unable to accept, although 
they were believed by pastor and committee to be true 
disciples of Christ. They were told to walt, or else they 
were decidedly refused. 

I said to the minister of this church not long since, ‘‘ Is 
it not true that you rather avoid asking candidates what 
they believe concerning certain dogmas of the creed ?”’ 
“Yes,” he said, “we generally ask them if they 
accept the creed for substance of doctrine.” Now, I 
think that would be perfectly right if, when the candi- 
date unites with the church, and the whole creed {s read 
word for word by the pastor, the candidate should be 
allowed to say, “‘ I accept for ‘ substance of doctrine’ the 
creed you have read.” But this is not allowed. The 
candidate must assent to every part of that creed, be he 
& young child or a mature man, be he of strong mind or 
weak. The pastor and committee apparently reason in 
this way: ‘“‘ We will carefully avoid asking certain 
questions, and then we shall not be to blame if the can 
didate should assent to what he isin doubt about, or 
does not believe, so long as we do not know it. But if 
the candidate is, unfortunately, so honest as to tell us, 
of his own accord, that he cannot accept every dogma 
of our creed, why, then, we must refuse him admittance 
to the Lord’s table; but if one does not believe it all, 
why, never mind, as long as it is concealed or not made 
known.” 

Now, I most solemnly protest against this method ; I 
call it dishonest. I belfeve the churches should either 
have asimple covenant to which every candidate who 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ and who wishes to unite 
with his people can and shall assent, or else see to it 
that every candidate—those who bring letters as well as 
those who come on profession-—believes in and accepts 
every dogma of the church creed without the least 
doubt before they shall be allowed to stand at the altar 
and say, in the presence of God, angels, and men, that 
they do believe it. 

The church I have rm ferred to is unwilling to have a 
simple form of covenant for fear of departing from 
the good old way of the fathers; but they seem qulte 
willing to resort to “‘expedients to get around trying 
situations.” There certainly should be no approach to 
trickery in church affairs. [ give here an extract 
from a paper read some time ago bya minister at a 
conference. I think it excellent, and am sorry that the 
originator of it has lately repudiated it—for what reason 
I cannot imagine : 

‘Bat, practically, this legitimate use of creeds has de 
generated to day into a mere mole of discovering the belief 
of the candidate, and extorting from him in public an ac- 
knowledgment of the same. The burden, in people’s 
thoughts, is not on what we believe, teach, and love—we, 
the great company—but on what you believe, trembling 
candidate! You believe, you believe—you! you! you! 80 
run many creeds, as if the great thing was a confession by 
the individual! rather than by the whole church. And thus 
the impression is unhappily left on the andience that such 
an assent to the creed is the main reason for our acceptance 
of the candidate. This, I submit, is an abuse of a good 
thing. The early fathers were very carefal to show that it 
was the covenant and not the creed that was the ground of 
church fellowship. We all feel constrained to criticise 
some of the older covenants in use in our churches as being 
cold, narrow, suspicious, hesitating, solemn beyond all 
proper limits, and therefore not solemn enough ; as not ex- 
pressing the real feelings of the church tothe new members,”’ 

STRAIGHTFORWARD. 


WHAT ONE CHILD READ. 


The article, ‘‘ What the Children Read,” in The 
Christian Union a few weeks since interested me greatly, 
and brought tomy mind the—what seemed to me—rather 
unique experience of a young friend of mine, who was 
one of the ‘“‘children” not many years ago; and it 
occurred to me that it might prove interesting to hear 
about one child who had nct read ‘‘ everything ” before 
she was out of her teens, and who had not arrived at the 
sage conclusion that all of our best writers were ‘‘ dry 
and uninteresting.” My friend tells me that her father’s 
library shelves, which quite covered two sides of a large 
room, were well filled with books of every sort of ology 
—theological works being in the majority ; the poets 
were by no means scantily represented, and Science 
held her own, 

Bat among the many volumes there never appeared 











more than four novels—one an old book of Maria Edge. 
worth’s, with yellow and uninviting-looking pages, and 
three of Currer Boell’s works, which in later years found 
their way to an upper shelf—out of the way of the chil 
dren, suppose. This paucity of novels was largely due 
to the then prevailing idea among all pious and devoted 
souls that any work of fiction, at its best, was but an 
emissary of evil, and was to be shunned accordingly. 

As a very small child, my friend’s chief delight was 
{n ‘Karl Krinken and His Christmas Stocking,” of the 
Montgomery Book-Shelf. How vastly more fascinating 
to her child-mind {t was to have Carl’s Three Apples, 
his Red Cent, or his Pine Cone to discourse to her of their 
wonderful experiences than the best talk of the very best 
people in other books could possibly have been ! 

But this little book of Miss Warner was the nearest 
she came, in those days, to anything decidedly miracu- 
lous in the way of fiction. A book of fairy tales she never 
beheld, and the Mother Goose Melodies were as unknown 
to her as the Sanscrit. ‘‘The Glant-Killer; or, The 
Battle which All Must Fight,” by A. L. O. E., was the 
next book she remembers, the reading of which left her 
{n an exceedingly warlike state of mind against all the 
weaknesses to which the flesh is heir. ‘‘ A Child’s His- 
tory of the United States” gave her the first glance into 
the charms of history, and for which she has never lost 
her first love. 

Later on “ The Irving Gift,” containing those un- 
rivaled tales of Rip Van Winkle and Katrina Van 
Taseel, gratified her child-love for the mysterious, and 
brought to the surface and enlarged her sense of the 
humorous. Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated 
Female Sovereigns” and ‘‘ Women of Worth,” ‘‘ Chron- 
icles of the Schinaberg-Cotta Family,” Miss Alcott's 
charming “ Littlhe Women” and ‘‘An Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” were uext added to her book-shelf. 

With such readings her childhood was occupled. 
Then followed years of study, during which time, my 
friend assures me, she read nothing but books bearing 
upon her several studies, with the exceptions of her 
favorite poets and The Christian Union on Sundays. 
At the close of these years of study she found herself 
at home, with plenty of time at her disposal, and 
determined to make good use of !t. She began, there 
fore, @ systematic and analytical reading of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Cowper; ‘‘ Butler's 
Analogy,” “ Evidences of Christianity,” and others of 
like nature. About this time she went abroad, and spent 
some years, aud she then necessarily read some works 
of fiction in the languages she was acquiring, but very 
few, Madame de Ststl’s ‘‘ Corinne” being the most con- 
spicuous example. I will mention just here that {t was 
inthe French language that she read ‘‘ Uacle Tom’s 
Cahin ” for the first time. 

Upon her return home, “ that sweetest thing that can 
come into a woman’s life—to be loved and chosen by a 
good man,” came into my friend’s life, and she was 
married. It was then that she really began to read fic- 
tion, enjoying thoroughly the sly humor and pathetic 
tenderness of Dickens, the keen salire and acute phi- 
losophy of Thackeray. Then were the rich fields of 
George Eliot, of Bulwer, and of all the men and women 
who have contributed so much to the world’s literature, 
opened out before her, and she came to this abundance 
with an appetite rendered all the more keen by her long 
abstinence. But I have told enough to convince any 
one that the sad wail—‘‘ Oh, that I had not wasted my 
golden youth on trash !”—can never break in with dis- 
cordant notes upon the rhythm of her maturer years. 

Just here the question suggests itself whether it {s 
better to adhere to this total abstinence in regard to fic- 
tion in one’s youth, or be ‘‘tumbled by accident or 
design into a spacious closet of good old Eaglish books, 
without much selection or prohibition,” and there browse 
at will “‘ upon that fair and wholesome pasturage,” as 
Charles Lamb assures us was the successful experience 
of Bridget Elta. 

My friend, in looking back upon her life, cannot 
wholly indorse such complete abstemfousness as clrcum- 
stances led her to observe. She is of the opinion that 
the reading of well-chosen works of fiction gives a 
young girl a knowledge of the world and a savoir faire 
which, owing to her life of seclusion within the safe and 
narrow boundarles wf her home, she could nowhere else 
obtain; a knowledge which, under certain circum- 
stances, might be of valuable assistance to her, and 
would serve as a panoply where worldly sophistries 
might otherwise prove too specious for unsuspecting 
innocence. 

On the other hand, the omnivorous reading of the 
“girl of the period ” is very greatly to be deprecated. 
My own mind on the subject is, that a young gir) 
should be carefully directed in this matter by some one 
with sufficient wisdom to suggest a ‘happy medium ” 
course of reading, by which the imagination might be 
strengthened without being unduly excited ; the soul 
fortified against the temptations of life, and uplifted to 
enjoy to the full ali we mean when we say the Higher 
Life, K, E. 8. 
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FINANCIAL. 


This week has been a season of ‘‘ wars 
and rumors of wars” in the imaginations 
of men on both sides of the water. The 
effect of the agitations going on in Europe 
about the belligerent attitude of France 
toward Germany and of Germany toward 
France has been very depressing to all 
commercial and financial interests. On 
the Paris Bourse there have been two or 
three semi failures, and great fear that a 
number of important failures might take 
place, which would tend to spread the 
effect and create general and disastrous 
liquidation in all the Continental and Eng- 
lish markets. Fortunately, the war scare, 
which was fostered by unscrupulots spec 
ulators both here and abroad, had, and 
has, in fact, so little foundation that the 
common sense of men has finally checked 
{t and produced the inevitable reaction. 
The settlements at the closing of the 
week in Paris, which threatened to de 
velop 80 much weakness, have passed 
with no serious results. The two head: 
of the respective governments of France 
and Germany have entered their protests 
against any intention of making war, and 
it is becoming very clear that the war 
fever has resulted simply from a concerted 
movement in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and New York among specula 
tors to produce a general panic. No 
thanks to these conspirators that they 
have not accomplished their full object 
But for the remarkable strength at the 
New York Stock Exchange, the desperate 
attacks on American securities in London 
would have proved very serious. We 
have not had such an onslaught, so per- 
sistent and daring, on values of American 
securities for a long time; but the vast 
accumulation of capital on Wall Street, 
the great interests enlisted on the bull 
side, and the thorough organization 
among capitalists to protect their different 
interests in the markets, have served to 
check these attacks, and will probably 
further serve to punish the authors of 
them by making them pay well for the 
shares they have sold that do not belong 
to them. 

It is quite well understood that these 
manipulators, here and abroad, counted 
on just the help which they received. 
They know that, once frightened, the 
holders of American securities In forefgn 
markets would sell them, and if they 
couldn't find a market in London and 
Germany, they would sell them here. 
The result is that we have absorbed 
a large volume of our own securities 
held on the other side ; but we have this 
to favor us, that when the scare is over, 
the sellers of these securities, as they 
have done hundreds of times before under 
similar circumstances, will make as rapid 
haste to purchase them back again, and, 
most likely, at higher prices than they 
sold at. 

The other elements that have entered 
into this movement as factors carrying 
more or less influence are the continuance 
of the strike, with its unsettling tendency, 
and the consequent abnormal condition 
of the coal trade. Of the strikes we need 
only say that, while they appear to spread, 
they are rapidly losing strength; they 
have attempted to cover too much ground ; 
have ordered out the laborers in one 
branch or line simply, if possible, to force 
a settlement by employers in another ; but, 
as we said in effect last week, these labor- 
ers are all of the unskilled class, and for 
every one who goes out on strike there 
are a dozen to take his place at the old 
prices ; the employers are thus filling the 
old places with new men, and they say to 
the old employees who strike, ‘‘ We shall 
never employ you again if you go out;” 
so that as these strikers begin to realize 
that, by the folly or knavery of their 
‘* walking delegates,” they have lost their 
good situations, they begin to feel the 
discouragement and despondency of their 
forlorn condition, to which they, in their 
ignorance, have brought themselves. The 
effect of all this is going to be disastrous 
to the ‘‘ Knights of Labor,” and will un- 


doubtedly greatly weaken, if not break 
up, their organization, which seems to be 
founded in ignorance and run by dishonest 
men for a selfish purpose. That business 
has suffered from these useless and violent 
agitations of the ‘‘ Knights” ls quite well 
realized by every business man ; but for 
every dollar lost in the trades five dollars 
have been lost by the poor laboring man, 
to whom a collapse of this organ!zation 
would be a great blessing. The Inter- 
State Gommerce bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress, and is in the hands 
of the President, who will probably sign 
it. The presidents of leading railways 
Est have held a meeting and appointed 
a committee to make an interpretation of 
the provisions of the bill and estimate, so 
far as possible, the effects of its working 
on the roads of the country; but, for the 
time being, it seems to have exhausted its 
influence on values in the security mar- 
kets. 

The railway earnings for the month of 
January have been very satisfactory. 
They have been published in a number of 
representative cases, but the aggregate 
comparative earnings with January of 
1886 of a large number of roads have not 
yet been collected together. The earnings 
for the fourth week in January of some 
individual railways are as follows; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $473 000, 
agalost $456,715 for the same time last 
year ; Louisville & Nashville, for the third 
week, $293 825, against $249 290 corre- 
eponding week of 1886; Mobile & Onto, 
for the month of January, $236 015, 
against $184 263, January, 1886; St. 
Louls & San Francisc>, fourth week in 
January, $148 700 against $107,666 cor- 
responding week 1886. These figures are 
a fair illustration of the improvement in 
a majority of the roads reported. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, Increase..........+..+0++ $6,134,000 
Specie, Increase.........0...005 568,800 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 977,300 


Deposits, increase.............. 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 


5,272,800 
1,826,700 


of the city banks at $20 500,000—about— 


per cent. ** WALL STREET ” 








MEASURING THE EARTH. 


size of the globe were based on astronom- 
ical observations. 
to-day to say within what degree of accu- 


been relled upon, as the units of measure- 


lost, and could not be compared with the 
units now in use. 

One of the earller attempts at obtaining 
the actual length of the earth’s meridian 
by direct measurement of a portion of the 
same was made in the sixteenth century 
by a French doctor. The means em- 
ployed, although very ingenfous, would 
be considered perfectly clumsy and in- 
adequate by the modern scientist. There 
was in this early measurement no attempt 
at mathematical precision as understood 
in the present century, and, considering 
the simplicity of the method employed by 
the doctor, it is only to be wondered that 
no greater error was obtained in its final 
result. The measurement consisted sim- 
ply in driving from Paris to Amiens, and 
counting the revolutions of the wheels of 
the carriage, and from the number of 
revolutions of the wheels obtain the dis- 
tance between the two cities, which could 
serve as a basis for calculating the length 
of the meridian. Of course, this calcula- 
tion could not by any means be consid- 
ered accurate, but, taking into account 
the means employed, the result obtained 
has been subsequently found to be won- 
derfully precise. The most curious thing 
about it is that what would now be con- 
sidered grave errors and inexactitudes 
were so distributed that they almost com- 


then obtained show only slight differences 
with the dimensions given by the most 





recent measurements. Thus chance (and 


The earller attempts at calculating the 


racy the figures then obtained could have 


ment used by those ploneers have been 


pensated each other, and the dimensions | Debenture 


no bettez name could be found) permitted 
of the same results, with only a small 
final error, being obtaine1 with that crude 
method that are now obtained with the 
most precise instruments and with the 
most complicated calculations.—[Popular 
Science Monthly. 








AMONG THE GAS-WELLS. 


A group of burning wells north of 
Washington, Pa., has presented many 


several miles apart, they appear, at a 
distance, to be close together, and their 
light intermingles. On a dark night, 
with all of them burning, they make a 
great show. These wells in full blast— 
with those flanking them on the right and 
on the left, with the broad glare of those 
at Wellsburg, W. Va, showing twenty 
miles to the northwest, and with those at 
Murraysville, Pa., thirty miles to the 
northeast—make a scene which would 
terrify a stranger, if he should come upon 
it unaware of the existence of such things 
as burning gas-wells. It would only need 
columns of flery lava to convince him 
that the whole region was full of volca 
noes. And his terror would doubtless be 
complete when he saw a great fiery col 
umn shoot skyward, unless he was made 
aware of the real cause of the phenome- 
non, when he would remain to admire 
what a moment before had filled him 
with alarm. The explanation of the sud 
den burst of flame is that it is necessary 
often to “ blow out” the wells and the 
pipes leading to the regulator, to keep 
them from being clogged by the salt 
which gathers in the pipes from the salt 
water thrown up by the gas. The flow of 
the gas is stopped for a moment, and when 
again released, the gas drives everything 
before it into the open air. This escaping 
gas is burned at the regulator. The 
effect of the suddenly increased pressure 
{s to shoot a tongue of flame, hissing and 
roaring, Kigh in air. On a misty night, 
when the light is broken up and diffused, 


These figures leave the surplus reserve the snow-covered hills sometimes adding 


their reflection, the whole sky is brill- 


with money on call three per cent. to four fantly illuminated, and the scene is grand 


and beautiful.—[St. Nicholas. 








LAPLANDER BABIES IN CHURCH. 


I want to tell you how the mammas 
away up in Lapland keep their babies 


It would be difficult | from disturbing the minister on Sunday. 


Poor babies! I suppose it is growing 
bad style everywhere to take them out to 
church. 

And I suppose, too, that the ministers 
are privately as thankful ascan be. But 
the Lapp mammas don’t stay at home 
with theirs. The Lapps are a very relig- 
fous people. They go immense distances 
to hear their pastors. Every missionary is 
sure of a large audience, and an attentive 
one. He can hear a pin drop—that is, 
should he choose to drop one himself; 
the congregation wouldn’t make so much 
noise as that under any consideration. All 
the babies are outside, buried in the snow. 
As soon as the family arrives at the little 
wooden church, and the reindeer is 
secured, the papa Lapp shovels a snug 
little bed in the snow, and mamma Lapp 
wraps baby snugly in skins, and deposits 
it therein. Then papa piles the snow 
around it, while the parents go decorously 


lie out there in the snow around the 
church, and I never heard of one that 
suffocated or froze, Smoke-dried little 
creatures, I suppose they are tough! But 
how would our soft, tender, pretty, pink- 
and-white babies like it, do you think 7— 
[Wide Awake. 
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grand and beautiful night-scenes Though | pol 


into church. Over twenty or thirty babies | 
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FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 
STORM LAKE, 10WA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, In [ts finan 
cial article, says: “ The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and Irust Company of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, are secured by Deposit with the Metro- 
itan Trust Company of New York of a 
en improved Pay the West aT y in 
Iowa. The Fidel + & ompany is indorsed by tome 
of the best known bankers in this city.” 
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THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 


ITS TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, 





The twenty-second annual statement of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company for 1886 is givan elsewhere. It 
shows decided gains in those points which 
indicate strength and stability in a company. 
Its assets are $1,625,333, a g in of nearly 
$150,000 during the year, and its surplus by 
the rigid Cuuvecticut standard is $393,400 
In each of the past ten years the company 
has regularly shown a gain in the number 
of policies, in amount of insuranc? in force, 
in assets, and in net surplus. And it has 
to-day $132 56 of assets for each dollar of 
liability. its losses have been paid promptly ; 
it has no contested claims, and its assets are 
of the first quality. The company, waile 
not large in the volume of its assets as com 
pared with some others, is regarded as ap 
especially snug and strong concern. Its 
managers, Messrs. T. W. Russell, President, 
and F. V. Hudson, Secretary, are well known 
Hartford gentlemen, and the company has 
the full confidence of the community. 








Two great enemics—Hood's Sarsaparilla and im 
pure blood. The latteris utterly defeated by the 
peculiar medicine. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is agreeable to use. It 
is notaliquid orasnuff. 5 cents. 
THOUSANDS ARE BORN with a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if they value life, must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to some a fixture 
in the lungs and chest. Tne best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c , 80c., and $1 
Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be 
Corn Remover ki!sCorns, Bunions, 0 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. aq, 
tke’s Teotheche Drops cure in 1 Minnta Se 





BUYING MOURNING. 

This is one of the friendly offices that 
one may at any time be called upon to 
perform. It is one from which many 
shrink, as they do from all that involves 
contact with those in grief—a shrinking 
that should never be indulged. As agreat 
physician said when urged not to give up 
his much-needed vacation for the sake 
of meeting the approaching epidemic, 
‘*Tnere will be enough to run away.” Ii 
isa good rule, when a service must be per- 
formed by some friend, and you can do 
it, never to omit offering help because 
you think somebody else has probably 
done the same. If it is s0, your kind 
thought will be grateful ; and it is within 
the knowledge of the writer that the most 
hospitable and most popular family of 
her native place were indebted for atten- 
tion in bsreavement to a comparative 
stranger, who supposed, of course, others 
had been before her, but found her offer 
of service gratefully accepted. Each of 
the friends had taken it for granted that 
some one more intimate would do every- 
thing. A little neglect like this when one 
is in trouble hurts, 

It is true that the purchase of mourning 
for others is a responsibility. Well-chosen 
mourning is the most economical and 
convenient dress 8 Woman can wear; bul 
it may be made just the reverse. Some 
suggestions, the fruit of much experience, 
will therefore be useful. 

First, remember that durability, and 
that sort of durability that includes look- 
ing well to the end, is of the first impor- 
tance. Black dresses are worn out, and 
not cast aside because fashion changes or 
fancy tires of them. The friend under- 
taking purchases should find out the 
preferences, if any, of the wearer, and 
carefully follow them, but be prepared to 
settle other points herself. 

The precise shade of black is important ; 
all portions of the costume should agree 
in being of a perfect jet shade. 

Mate. ial for dresses should be of some 
of the silk-warp fabrics. They are suit- 
able for the deepest mourning, and are 
handsome, durable, and do not change 
color. Besides the Henriettas, there are 
heavier and lighter fabrics for all the sea- 
sons. 

The dressmaker should be prepared to 
gecure simplicity of style, Crape should 





be of good quality, as this wears well, 
and can be refinished, when necessary, to 
look exactly like new (a thing which can 
be sald of no other trimming). It should 
be put on in broad and simple effects, 
such as can be easily removed and re- 
placed. 

Custon sanctions the use of fur and fur- 
lined wraps. Wheu these are already in 
use no change need be made. In other 
cases the Henrietta shawls—double or sin- 
gle—will furnish suitable wraps ; and the 
question of jsckets, etc., if entertained at 
all, can be considered at leisure by the 
wearer. 

Bonnets must be close and plain, of 
crape matching the veils. Gloves should 
be carefully gelected. If the wearer has 
expressed no preference, get the best and 
have them stretched. Do not forget the 
small accessories. Remember that every 
litle thing isa burden to those in trouble. 
You need not be afraid of getting too deep 
mourning. It is easy to lighten, but not 
to deepen, it afterward. 

Brooches and sleeve-buttons should be 
of crape-stone or dull jet, and the simplest 
shapes. Handkerchiefs should have plain 
black borders. Provide black fans, and 
bonnet, shawl, and veil pins as well as the 
smaller sizss. 

Make sure that the dresses are com- 
plete, with neck and wrist folds, or flat 
plaitings, s wed in ; that the vetls are prop- 
erly put on by the miiliner, and that every- 
thing is sent home, not only in time, but 
early. 

Finally, see to it that the new clothing 
is, ifthere is any difference, warmer than 
that laid aside, by means of extra garments 
underneath if necessary. Neglect of this 
precaution may make one funeral lead to 
another. 

Having done all this, you may rest as- 
sured that you have lightened, as far as 
friendly care can, the burden that must 
be borne ; and, more important still, have 
given the sense of being silently and ten- 
derly cared for, which is so soothing toa 
wounded spirit. 








THE SUN’S HEAT. 
A brilliant audience filled the theater of 


the Royal Institution last night (January | 5.) 


21) while Professor Sir William Thomson 
expounded the latest dynamical theories 
regarding the ‘probable origin, total 
amount, and possible duration of the sun’s 
heat.” During the short 3,000 years 
or more of which man possesses historic 
records there was, the learned physicist 
showed, no trace cf variation in solar 
energy; and there was no distinct evi- 
dence of it even, though the earth asa 
whole, from being nearer the sun, re- 
ceived in January six and one-half per 
cent. more heat than {on July. 

But in the millions of years which geol 
ogy carried us back it might safely be said 
there must have been great changes. How 
had the solar fires been maintained during 
those ages? The scientific answer to this 
question was the theory of Helmholtz that 
the sun was a vast globe gradually cooling, 
but, as it cooled, shrinking, and that the 
shrinkage—which was the effect of gravity 
upon its mass—kept up its temperature. 
The total of the sun’s heat was equal to 
that which would be required to keep up 
476 000 millions of millions of millions 
horge-power, or about 78,000 horse-power 
for every square meter—a littlo more than 
& square yard—and yet the modern dynam- 
ical theory of heat shows that the sun’s 
mass would require only to fall in or con- 
tract thirty-five meters per annum to keep 
up that tremendous energy. At this rate 
the solar radius in 2,000 years’ time would 
be about one-hundredth per cent. less than 
at present. 

A time would come when the tempera- 
ture would fal!, and it was thus incon- 
celvable that the sun would continue to 
emit heat sufficient to sustain existing life 
on the globe for more than 10,000,000 
years. Applying the same principles ret- 
rospectively, they could not suppose that 
the sun had existed for more than 20,000,- 
000 yeare—no matter what might have 


been its orlgin—whether it came into ex- 
istence from the clash of worlds pre-ex\st- 
ing, or of diffused nebulous matter. There 
was a great clinging by geologists and 
biologists to vastly longer periods, but the 
physicist, treating it as a dynamic ques: 
tion with calculable eleinents, could come 
to no other conclusion materially dif- 
ferent from what he had stated. 

Str Wiilfam Thomson declined to dis- 
cuss any chemical source of heat, which, 
whatever its effect when primeval ele- 
ments first came into contact, was abso- 
lutely insignificant compared with the 
effects of gravity after globes like the sun 
and the earth had been formed. In all 
these speculations they were in the end 
driven to the ultimate elements of matter 
—to the question—when they thought 
what became of all the sun’s heat—what 
is the luminiferous ether that fills space, 
and to that most wonderful form of force 
upon which Faraday spent so much of 
the thought of his later years, gravity.— 
{London Telegraph. 
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USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for Persons in in health, 


Soald by Grocers ev irocers everywhere 


W. BAKER & (CO., Dorchester, Mass: 





‘bivdas Y BOERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


WILLIAMS’. SHAVING STICK 


An exquisite Soap, producir.g a rich, mild lather that will not dry on the face whi ile 
shaving. Delicately perfumed with Attar of Roses. Each stick enclosed in a turn 
wood case, covered with red leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 
offered to the public. 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT ~ 
to a gentleman who shaves, Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps to 
TEcEe J. B. WILLIAMS CO. Pp 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 





Manufacturers for 50 years of “GENUINE YANKEE ”’ and other celebrated Shaving Soap& 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE FAIRY’S GIFT. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


The Fays that to my christ’ning came 

(For come they did, my nurses taught me), 
They did not bring me wealth or fame, 

"Tis very little that they brought me, 
But one, the crossest of the crew, 

The ugly old one, uninvited, 
Said, ** I shall be avenged on you, 

My child. You shall grow up short-sighted !” 
With magic juices did she lave 

Mine eyes, and wrought her wicked pleasure. 
Well, of all gifts the Fairles gave, 

Hers 1s the present that I treasure ! 


The bore whom others fear and flee 

I do not fear, I do not flee him ; 
I pass him calm as calm can be ; 

I do not cut—I do not see him! 
And with my feeble eyes and dim, 

Where you see patchy fields and fences, 
For me the mists of Turner swim— 

My ‘azure distance ’ soon commences! 
Nay, asI blink about the streets 

Of this befogged and miry city, 
Why, almost every girl one meets 

Seems preternaturally pretty ! 
“Try spectacies,’’ one’s friends intone; 

“You'll see the world correctly through them. 
But I have visions of my own, 

And not for worlds would I undo them ! 

—I[Harper’s Magazine. 
RETRO8PECTION, 

Had I but measured by the midnight ofl 
The hours that have most foolishly been spent 
In mad carouse and careless merriment, 
Fame might have recompensed the nightly toil, 
And of my soul sin’s fingers shou'd not soil 
With fatal touch the fairness Innocent. 
Nor would I stagger, like an oid man bent 
Beneath the weight of years, from this recoil. 


Lost years of youth! how beautiful ye seem, 

As from life’s length of faith and fear we look ; 

How doth Remorse reproach us that we toc k 

The first false step that stirred us from the 
dream ! 

One sorrow vain for all is born of that fair 
scene — 

That we might be but now the men we might 
have been, —([(Toronto Week, 


LOVE'S DESERTED PALACE, 
By Puitir Bourke Marston. 


Regard it well, ’tis yet a lordly place, 

Palace of Love, once warmed with sacred 

fires, 

And loud from end to end with joy of lyres, 
Fragrant with incense, with great lights ablaze. 
The fires are dead now ; dead the festal rays ; 

No more the music marries keen desires, 

No more the incense of the shrine aspires, 
And of Love's godhead there is now no trace. 


Yet if one walked at night through those dim 
halls, 
Might it not chance that ghostly shapes would 
rise, 
And ghostly lights glide glimmering down the 
walls, 
That there might be astir, asound of sighs, 
And gentle voices answering gentle calls, 
And gentle wandering wraiths of melodies ? 
' —[Selected. 


as, iene | 
A DAY. 
By Joun G. WuirtieEr. 
Talk not of sad November, wien a day 
Of warm, glad sunsh'!ne fills the sky of noon, 
And a wind borrowed from some morn of June 
Stirs the brown grasses ard the leafless spray. 


On the unfrosted pool the pillared pines 
Lay their long shafts cf shadow ; the small 
rill, 
Singing a pleasant song of summer still, 
A line of silver, down the hill-slope shines, 


Hushed the bird-voices and the hum of bees, 

In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more ; 
But still the squirrel hoards his winter store 
And drops his nut-shells from the shag-bark 

trees. 


Softly the dark green hemlocks whisper ; high 
Above the spires the yellow Jarches show, 
Where the woodpecker and home-loving crow 

And jay and nuthatch winter’s threat defy. 


O gracious beauty, ever new and old! 
O sights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warns the closing year 
Of snow-blown fields and waves of arctic cold! 


Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields ; and, not disconsolate, 
With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossum when God gives us spring! 
—[Atlantic Monthly. 
A FINAL WORD 
By Austin Dogson, 
Brown Books of mine, who never yet 
Have caused me anguish or regret— 
Save when some fiend in human shape 
Has set your tender sides agape, 
Or soiled with some unmanly smear 
The whiteness of your page sincere, 
Or scored you with some phrase inane, 
The bant'ing of his idle brain— 
Ilove you; and because must end 





This commerce between friend and friend, 
I do beseech each kindly fate— 

To each and all I supplicate— 

That you whom [ have loved so long 
May not be vended “for a song ”— 
That you, my dear desire and care, 
May ‘scape the common thoroughfare, 
The dust, the eating rain, and ail 

The shame and squalor of the stall. 
Rather I trust your lot may touch 
Some Croesus -{if there should be such— 
To buy you, and that you may so 

From Croesus unto Croesus go 

Till that inevitable day 

When comes your moment of decay. 


This, more than other good, I pray. 
—(From ‘“ Ballads of Books."’ 





THE VILLAGE SUPERINTENDENT. 


By Rozert J. BurpeETTE. 


Under the Sunday-school Christmas tree 
The superintendent stands; 

A m'ghty earnest man fs he, 
With trouble on his hands; 

For he has arranged a programme for 
Two rival Mission Bands. 


The Merry Workers, the Infant Class, 
The Choir, and the Sons of Glee, 

The Burden Bearers, and oh, alas! 
The Mite Socletee, 

And the Cheerful Givers, who never pass 
An opportunitee 

Of giving a plece of their minds in sass 
To the superintendent. 


And every one must come tn first 
In reading or speech or song, 

And the superintendent never durst 
To make the programme long ; 

And every one says his show was the worst, 
And that everything went wrong, 

Till his bead and bis heart are like to burst 
With the Christmas chimes’ ding-dong. 

—[Brooklyn Eagle. 








PROFESSIONAL SECRECY. ’ 


We learn from the ‘‘ Union Medicale” 
that a case was lately tried before a French 
court in which the secrecy imposed upon 
medical men by the law was pleaded bya 
physician as his justification for refusing 
to certify as to the nature and duration 
of the last illness of a man who had in- 
sured his life in the sum of ten thousand 
francs. The life insurance company de- 
manded the certificate as one of the con 
ditions on which it would pay over the 
amount to the estate, and it appears that 
the heirs, for their part, united in absolv- 
ing the physician from the obligation of 
secrecy. But the doctor held that it was 
not within the legal power of any repre- 
sentative or heir of the deceased to dis- 
solve the obligation—that, he contended, 
was a function vested only in the sick 
person up to the time of death, and one 
that could not pass into other hands after 
the death. He held also that he was not 
at liberty to use his own discretion in 
the matter, but was absolutely bound to 
secrecy. 

He laid the question before his profes- 
sional brethren of Havre, the town in 
which the case was tried, and they sus- 
tained him. Furthermore, the court 
affirmed the validity of the porition taken. 
It was laid down that, admitting that a 
patient might in certain cases relieve his 
medical adviser of the obligation of se- 
crecy, that power was absolutely per- 
sonal, and could not be transmitted to the 
heirs ; also that the physiclan must be the 
sole judge as to whether or not, in any 
given case, he had been consulted under 
the seal of secrecy. 

The writer in the French journal ex- 
presses the hope that these points may be 
sustained on appeal, and thus the rule of 
procedure be definitely settled, It might 
work hardship in exceptional instances, 
unless the insurance companies were com- 
pelled to pay regardless of the cause of 
death, but it certainly seems as if in the 
generality of cases nothing but the public 
good would be promoted by enforcing the 
points put forward in this case.—[New 
York Medical Journal. 








SHOELESs CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS.— 
“If you had been around just after the 
rout at Nashville,” sald an old soldier 
yesterday, ‘“‘you would have thought 
there were 10,000 elephants loose in the 
country. The ground was covered with 
snow, and, as you may imagtae, the alr 





was eager and nipping. The routed Con- | 
federates put out down the snow-covered | 
pikes, making for Corinth, and thence to 
Mobile 240 miles distant. We were 
clothed with nothing but shirts and 
breeches, comparatively few owning old 
hats, and only here and there a fortunate 
man with a pair of shoes. The half. 
starved and half-frozsn men wrapped their 
feet in old sacks and any sort of rags they 
could get, until the tracks they made were 
great round holes in the snow like the 
tracks of elephants. General Lowery— 
God bless his soul !—tried to do somethiag 
for us. Hes had some shoemakers, and at 
night would make the soldiers report at 
his headquarters, where the shoeshop 
would be located. Green hides—not an 
hour off the cow’s back—were used for 
shoemaking. A soldier would piant his 
foot on the hairy side of the hide, and the 
shoemaker would cut out a round plece of 
skin, slit it in various directions, and wlth 
& coarse twine gather up the ends and 
literally sew the foot up, in the raw hide, 
with the skin side inward. The shoes 
were good for aLout twenty-four hours’ 
use, and then they would draw.our feet, 
and we would have to cast them aside 
and go back to the bagging. When we 
got to Mobile, with a lot of the fellows we 
took quarters in a warehouse Theodore 
Hamilton was playing ‘ The Wife’ at the 
Mobile Theater, and I scufilzd around 
and got a ticket. 1 went to the theater 
bareheaded and barefooted, and in my 
shirt sleeves. I thought it was the best 
show lever saw. After the performence 
an old man carried me home with him and 
gave mea long tailed coat, a hat, and a 
pair of shoes. When I got back to the 
warehouse the boys tore the tails off the 
coat, but she was a double-breasted fellow, 
and I stuck to her. I looked like a jay- 
bird with his tail pulled out.”—( Atlanta 
Constitution. 








Quaint Marriace Recorps. — The 
world disoourages, and rightly so, the 
marriage of December with May, and 
when such marriages took place in former 
times they were usually recorded in some 
such way as this: '‘22d August (1782). 
At Bath, Captain Hamilton, aged 30, to 
Mrs. Munson, 4 lady of rank and fortune, 
aged 85.” We may find even a dis- 
tance of eighty years between an old 
man and his bride. In February, 1769, 
‘* Robert Judge, Esq., of Cooksburgh, Ire- 
land, sged 95, to Miss Annie Nugent, 
aged 15. He served in King William’s 
wars, and received a ball in his nose.” 
Particulars of height, as well as of age, 
fortune, and length of courtship, were 
often given: ‘‘ December (1755). At 
York, Mr. Thomas, a grenadier in the 
Yorkshire Militia, six feet two inches 
high, to Miss Hannah Tennick, of Clear- 
lam, three feet two inches high, with a 
fortune of five thousand pounds.” And 
on Apri) 5, 1785, at Ripley Church, Mr. 
Robert Long was married to Miss Rey- 
nard ; between them there was disparity 
both of age and si/z3, ‘the bridegroom 
being thirty-seven years of age, and more 
than six fet high; the bride twenty 
years old, and a little more than three feet 
high.” The record of a marriage in 1779 
of acouple aged respectively eighty anu 
eighty-five concludes thus: ‘ And, what 
is still more remarkable, there has been a 
courtship carried on betwixt them for 
—_ tnan sixty years.”—[Brookiyn Mag 
azine, 








A KENTUCKY OPINION. 


Mr. A. P. Baker writes from Friendship, | ' 
Ky.: ‘I was so low down when I com- 
menced, I was not able to use it regularly. 
I believe it would have cured me if [ could 
have had a fair chance. It has done me 
good. The neighbors notice the improve 
ment; some of them say I ‘look so much 
better, ? and others say, ‘I never expected 
you to look as well as you do.’ I have heen 
sick so long. Jt has cured my wife. She is fifty- 
odd years old, and her general heal h is better 
than it has been since she was grown, If she 
could see everybody that is afflicted, she 
would recommend your Home ‘lreatment. 
She thinks it will cwre all diseases.”” 

Letters from patients in nearly every State 
and Territory appear in the Jauuary Health 
and Life, which, with the brochure of nearly 
200 pages, can be had, free, by any appli 
cant for it, by mail or in person, from Drs. 
STARKEY & Paugy, 1,529 Arch 8t., Philadel- 





phia, Pa. 


Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations, is caused by ex 
cess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid attacks 
he fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, and 
thus causes the local manifestations the disease— 
pain and aches in the back and shoulders, andin the 
oints at the knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. Thou 
sands of people have found !n Hood’s Sarsaparlilaa 
positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. This 
medicine, by ita purifying and vitalizing action, 


neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and also builds 
up and strengthens the whole body. 
“Fignt years ago! had inflammatory rheumatism 


being confined to the bed three months, 
I was laid up six weeks with 


Last year 


Rheumatic Fever 


A short time ago I felt pains all over my body, and 
1 thought I was in for it again. I then decided to 
try Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has done meso much 
good that I must say | made a good investment of 
one dollar in medicine for the first time. It has 
driven off the rheumatism and improved my appe 
tite so much that my boarding mistress says I mu 
keep it locked up orshe will be obliged to raise m 
board, with every other boarder that takes Hoo 
Sarsaparilla.’—THOMAS BURRELL, ¥9 Tillary S 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peais. for more thap 
haif a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 

A Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree 
VANDUZEN & TIFY, Cinta, @ 








McShane Bell Foundry 


: Finest Crade of Bellis, 
mae Cumers axp Pears for CHU Lay 0+ ee. 
Ge Send for Price and Catalo 

i. McSE HANE 


Me Momtiow the 





& Con MA 








i] napeere WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG 
CHAIR 


Combining a Parlor, Library, 
Smoking, Reclining or In- 
walid CHAIR, LOUNGE, BED 
or COUCH, 


Price, $7.00 


and up. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. 

SHIPPED to all parts 
of the world, 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished witn the Automatie Coach Brake, 
and Retailed at our Wholesale Factory Prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 









Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
RRY IT. 








Have 
You ; 
Con gh, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
lelay. It has cured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 
medy for allaffectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis- 
ases arising from impure bl at and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenal! lel se fails. $1, at Druggists 








= - Best Cure for Corny 
16 cts. at Druggista. , 


HINDERCORN 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh {s the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


Coe Ee 


Also > geet for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents, 
FOR 


CURE '?iDEAF 


P?ECK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ean DRUMS Porfeetip 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the wort K the ge 
drum. Invisible, comfortabie and always in positio 
conversation and even whispers heard Wainchy. Send for 
Lb book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcallog 
' BES Erowd way, New Worle Meation Hila power 
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TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 


RENEW ABLE 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combives the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the y and con of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm —whereby 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE. 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the ;Provident Savings ranks First in 


smallest death rate, smailest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to abilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON, : 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, |: 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January, 1887. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - 
Reserve Premium Fund . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 

Net Surplus, - - - - 


CASH ASSETS, - - F r 


SUMMARY OF “ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks .. a 
Bonds and Mortzaces, being ‘first lien on Real ‘Estate. 
United States Socks (market value: . 

Bank and Railroad Stocks apd Bonds ‘market value) 
state and City Bonds market value) 
Loans on Sto k-, payable on demand 

Interest due on Ist January,1887 

Premiums unceliected and io hands of ‘Agents |. 

Real Estate a 








$3 000,000 00 
3.038.648 00 
350.268 50 
1.413,795 05 


$7,802,711 55 





278.288 33 
1,878,991 22 


$7.802, 7 55 
cus, ‘ MARTIN, President. 


) 
im SELOW, > Aes’t See's. D A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
ee SBIGEIA med aia 3H. WASHBURN, ¥. Py 4 See’y. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
New York, January 11, 1887 


The Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


T. B. GREESE 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
ge of the natural laws 


COnDgCtICHt GANeTAl | izszrseseee 


eects of well-selected 
provided our tables with a 
3 save us 


fi i 
hich may b doctors’ 
: bili. It is by the judicious use + of 
Il ace ad pa a earn ey be gradually aya 
t rong ep t every 
=— os Hundreds of subtie maladies ies ore. *noatl ~ 
around us ready to pos ac hey there is a w 


Hartford, Conn. 


ing ourselves well fo fortified with — blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—{Civil Service G: 
Made simply with boili water or milk. sold 
only in half-pound tins, by labeled thus 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ho thic Chemist 
London, England. 
Receipts for the year 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 
Sand 7 Saad + aaa NEW YORK, 
DYE, and REFINISH 
DRESS reyefet and Garments with- 
| out ripping. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 


$271,945 26 





Paid for Death Claims, kn 
dowments, Policies Surren 
dered, and Dividends 

All other Disbursements 


$148,997 33 


Assets January Ist, 
1887.. 


Consisting of 





..$1 625,332 65 


noted ohanean Gon 
} yh ~—y sy yee 5 


sent on aoutiontion- T. 8. PAGE. 
Weat Sit Atreet. New York City. 


Stocks and Bonds, market 

WaRWO..........0.-0. 249,816 “0 
Real Estate . 236,959 91 Na. 
Premium Notes on Policies 


twen' or 
of 


79,452 84 
22,164 73 
29,062 60 








Cash in Bank. ....... 
Interest due and accrued... 
fremiums Deferred, Col- 

lateral Loans, etc...... 40,377 19 


a cial $1,231,925 3 es) pest TEACHER 


Surplus to Policy Hold- 
ers by Conn. and Mass. 
| eee 

— > Ss. F 


EDUCATIONAL. 








AMERICAN 


Total Liabilities. and FOREION, 


$393 407 60 


$479 836 GO. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't.. 
F. ¥. RUDSON, Secy. 





| 3. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East léth 8t., N. Y 
Ober! 0, offers 
ae ty jucational 


‘Oberli i ten eae cost. 


uences ; elective studies ; shoome | oats 
sates intaqno; See saat B. T. Marsa, 
secretary 


| x JOSIAH O. LOW, 
E. B. PECK, Asst. Secy. | ucgehutngeanent Pel corp of Sem olne insect 


ors in Theory, — 
Piano, se 


iin. 
Tableaux, Speakers, for | struments, Ob li 
pers ‘Chub a iestor: Best out. Cata- | Prt. F. B. ee er 1N. 
T. S. Denison, Chicago, UL | 


logue free. 











DEMFMESSexsrpemer aps 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE.; and 13thST., 
NEW YORK, 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE —- ™ eS eal AND CHIL- 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GFENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ON 
DOLLA 
ROSU ¥£ 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE.; BOYS’ SIZES, 49c 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 





BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSH ES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January 24'h, 1887. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
eats. 1886, to 8ilst Decem 
1886 "$3,809,250 53 


Premiums on yo not marked 
off ist January, 1 1,426,049 46 
$5,235,299 99 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 8lst December, 1886, $3,817,699 &6 





Eapenees... a 5041, 878 15 


The Compan = gw at 
United States : 9 
pba Stock, dup Ay and other 


itocks $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 


$12,444,511 69 


t. interest on the outstanding 
its will be paid to the holders 
> haan representatives, on and 


%, fe pw meng ~e and 
Tuesda First o' uraary Bee from 
ait’ inte rest thereen 


will cease. The 
Wituee tts Saaueel ap tae tone at yaa 
ry oe 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
So Se eee jums of the Company for 
the year ending 31 Poe pent 1886, for which 
certificates will be issned on an d efter Tuesday, 
we pete, A 


By order of the 
J, H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM D, MORGAN, 
CHARLES LL, 
FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
WILLIAM BRYC 
jones @. DE FO 
CHARLES D. e NVERIOH, 


JO. Dai Le LICE 
DENTON 


‘80} 
THOMAS MAITLAND 
N EDGAR JOHNSON, 





tem cs LEW 
! EaRny 1 vie... Gio! ROE Macy.’ 





Those answering an Advertisement will | |< HES avermedinta, Clason ogiab, 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | apo ee rithout exam 


Publisher by stating that they saw the j aa 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. | . CHAMENET, Second term begins- 





| 


ea hae ope D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 


* Anderson's” 


Sbaroto, 
Coie c ks Fa 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
Lephyrs, 
Printed Sateens, 

ald Cotton Dress Goods, 


PLAIN AND PRINTED 
Corals, India Pongees, 


NEWEST STYLES FOR SPRING. 


roadway Aes 9th ots 


WOOL DRESS GOODS, 
JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


Previous to opening their New Spring 
Importations, offer the following Spe- 
cial Lines. 
2,500 yards French Diagonals at 60c. 
per yard, worth $1. 
1,000 yards Prunelle Cloth at 75c. per 
yard, former price $1.25, 
1,500 Heather Mixtures at 75c. per yard, 
reduced from $1.25 per yard. 
A full line of Mourning Goods samples 
sent. 
ORDERS | from any part of the country 
BY will receive careful and 
MAIL j prompt attention. 


4 fines] e Gey $ @ 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 
OTew Mork. 





THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 


A new illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue sent by mail on receipt 


of ten cents. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & Ct., 
London, and 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 
WANTS. 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted im this column for subscribers only, 
for fAfteen cents per line.] 


Any Lady in Boston or vicinity wishing to study 
the Art of the Renaissance, thoroughly illustrated 


























by photograplis, can hear of an excellent oppor- 
tunity by addressing Italia, Station A, Boston. 





